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NATIONAL 
AND 
PARLIAMENTARY NOTICES, 
PROSPBCTIVE and RETROSPECTIVE, 


RELIGIOUS TOLERATION, 


A Bill, intituled, an Act to explain and 
render more effectual certain Acts of the 
First Year of the Reign of King William 
and Queen Mary, and of the Nineteenth 
Year of the Reign of his present Majesty, 
so far as the same relate to Protestant 
Dissenting Ministers. 


Whereas, by an Act made in the first 
year of the reign of King William and 
Queen Mary, intituled, An Act for ex- 
empting their Majesties Protestant Subjects 
dissenting from the Church of England from 
the Penalties of certain Laws, persous dis- 
senting from the Church of England in 2 
orders, or pretended holy orders, or pretends 
ing to holy orders, and preachers or teachers 
of any congregation of Dissenting Protestants, 
in order to their being entitled to certain ex- 
emptions, benefits, privileges, and advan- 
tages, by the said Act granted, are required 
to declare their approbation of, and to sub- 
scribe to certain articles of religion: and 
whereas by another Act, made in the nine- 
teenth year of the reign of his present Ma- 
jesty, intituled, An Act for the further re- 
lie? of Protestant Dissenting Ministers and 
Schoolmasters, it is enacted, that every per- 
son dissenting from the Church of England 
in holy orders, or pretended holy orders, or 
pretending to holy orders, being a preacher 
or teacher of auy congregation of Dissenting 
Protestants, if he shall scruple to declare and 
subscribe as required by the said first recited 
Act, may make and subscribe the.declaration 
in the said last recited Act set forth, in order 

Vou. X. (Lit. Pan. July 1911,] 


to his being entitled to the exemptions, bes 
nefits, privileges, and advantages, granted by 
the said first recited Act, and to certain other 
exemptions, benefits, privileges, and advan- 
tages, en by the said last rectied Act: 
and whereas doubts have arisen as to the 
description of persons to whom the said ree 
cited provisions were intended to apply, and 
it is expedient to remove the said doubts; 
may it therefore please your Majesty that it 
be declared and enacted,and be it declared 
and enacted by the King’s most excellent Ma- 
jesty, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Lords spiritual and temporal, and Com- 
mons in this present Parliament assembled,and 
by the authority of the same, that every per- 
son being a Protestant dissenting from the 
Chureh of England in holy orders, or pre- 
tended holy orders, or pretending to holy 
orders, who shall be appointed or admitted 
to be the minister of any separate congre- 
pe of Dissenting Protestants, duly certi« 
ed and recorded or registered according to 
law, shall be, and is hereby declared to be, 
a person entitled to qualify himself to be a 
dissenting minister, within the intent and 
meaning of the said recited provisions of the 
said Acts ; arid that no other than such pers 
son as aforesaid is so entitled within the in« 
tent and meaning of the same. 

And be it further enacted, that from and 
after the passing of this Act, upon the ap- 
pointment of any person, being a Protestant 
dissenting from the Church of ‘England, and 
being in holy orders, or pretended holy or- 
ders, or pretending to holy orders, to be the 
minister of any separate congregation of Dise 
senting Protestants, duly certified and record« 
ed or registered according to law, and upon 
his admission to the peaceable possession and 
enjoyment of the plave of minister of the 
said congregation, it shall be lawful for any 

or more substantial and reputable 
householders belonging to the said con, 
gation, in order that the said minister may 
duly qualify himself according to this Act, 
to certify the said appointment and his ade 
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mission to the peaceable possession and en- 
joyment of the said place, by writing under 
their hands and proper names, in the form 
set forth in the schedule of this Act marked 
A., to be directed to the justices of the 
“anges at the general session of the peace to 
e holden for the county, riding, or place 
where such congregation shail be establisied ; 
and every such minister, who shall cause the 
certificate to him granted as aforesaid to be 
recorded at any general session of the peace 
to be holden as aforesaid, within 
after the date of the said certificate, in thg 
manner directed by this Act, (proof being 
first made on the oath of or more cre- 
dible witness or witnesses of the hand- 
writing of the several persons of ,the said 
congregation whose names are subscribed to 
the said certificate), shall be and is hereby 
allowed, without further proof, to take the 
@aths and to make and subscribe the decla- 
ration against popery required to be taken 
and made by the said Act passed in the first 
year of the reign of King William and 
Queen Mary, and also the declaration set 
forth in the said Act passed in the nine- 
teenth year of the reign of his present Ma- 
jesty ; and after taking the said oaths, and 
making and subscribing the said declarations, 
in manner and upon proof aforesaid, every 
such minister shall be and is hereby declared 
to be entitled to all the exemptions, benefits, 
privileges, and advantages granted to Protes- 
tant Dissenting ministers by the said recited 
Acts or either of them, or by any Act in 
the said recited Acts or either of them men- 
tioned or referred to. 

Provided always, and be it further enacted, 
that nothing herein-before contained shal! 
affect or impeach, or be construed to affect 
or impeach, any provision or exemption, or 
any qualification or modification thereof, 
contained in any statute made since the said 
recited Acts, and now in force, relating to 
the militia, or the local militia of this king- 
dom. 

Provided also, and be it further enacted, 
that nothing herein-before contained shall 
affect or impeach, or be construed to affect 
or impeach, the title or claim of any dissent- 
ing minister, who before the passing of this 
Act shall have taken the oaths and subscribed 
the declaration mentioned or set forth in the 
said recited Acts, or either of them, to have 
and enjoy the exemptions, benefits, privileges, 
and advantages granted by the said Acts or 
either of them. 

And whereas it is expedient to exempt 
from certain penalties other persons herein- 
after described, who shall make and subscribe 
the declaration set forth in the said Act of 
the nineteenth year of the reign of his pre- 
sent Majesty, be it further enacted, that in 
Case any person, being a Protestant dissenting 


from the Church of England, and in holy 
orders, or pretending to holy orders, but 
who shall not have been appointed or admitted 
the minister of any separate congregation of 
Dissenting Protestants, shall be desirous of 
qualifying himself according to this Act, to 
reach and officiate as_a dissenting minister, 
it shall be lawful for any or more sub- 
stantial and reputable householders bein 
respectively Dissenting Protestants of one an 
the same sect or persuasion with the person 
applying, tocertify, on their consciences and 
belief, by writing under their hands and 
proper names, in the form set forth in the 
Schedule of this Act marked B., to be di- 
rected to the justices of the peace at the ge- 
neral sessions of the peace to be holden for 
the county, riding, or place, where the said 
householders, or the major part of them, 
shall reside, that such person is a Protestant 
Dissenting minister of their sect or persuasion, 
and has been known to them and every of 
them, for the space of at the least be- 
fore the date of the said certificate, and that 
such person is of sober life and conversation, 
and of sufficient ability and fitness to preach 
or teach and officiate as such dissenting mi- 
nister ; and every person to whom such last 
mentioned certificate shall be granted, who 
shall cause the same to be recorded at any ge- 
neral session of the peace to be holden as 
aforesaid, within after the date of the 
said certificate in the manner directed by this 
Act, proof being first made on the oath of 
or more credible witness or witnesses 
of the hand-writing of the several persons 
whose names are subscribed to the said certi+ 
ficate, shall be, and is hereby allowed, with 
out further proof, to take the said oaths, and 
make and subscribe the said declarations in 
the said recited Acts mentioned or set forth ; 
and every such person, after taking the said 
oaths, and making and subscribing the said 
declarations in manner and upon the proof 
aforesaid, may from thenceforth preach and 
officiate as a dissenting minister in any cons 
gregation of Dissenting Protestants duly cer- 
tified and registered or recosded according to 
law ; and every person so qualifying himself 
as last aforesaid, shall be wholly exempted 
from all and every the pains, penalties, pu- 
nishments, or disabilities inflicted by any 
statute mentioned in the said recited Acts, or 
either of them, for preaching or officiating 
in any congregation of Protestant Dissenters 
for the exercise of religion permitted and al- 
lowed by law. 

And be it further enacted, that upon the 
appointment or admission of any person of 
sober life and conversation to be a probationer 
for the exercise during a time to be limited 
of the functions of a Protestant dissenting 
Minister, it shall be lawful for any or 
more dissenting miuisters who shall have 
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taken the said oaths, and made and subscribed 
the said declarations pursuant to the said re- 
eited Acts or either of then, or this Act, to 
certify ihe said appointment or admission by 
writing under their bands, in the form set 
forth in the schedule of this Act marked C., 
to be directed to the justices of the peace at 
the general session of the peace to be holden 
for the county, riding, or place where the 
said ministers, or major part of them, shall 


reside, and that the person so appointed or | 


admitted is of sober life and conversation, 
and has been known to them for the space 
of before the date of the said certificate, 
and every person to whom such Jast mention- 
ed certificate shall be granted, who shall 
cause the same to be recorded at any general 
session of the peace to be holden as aforesaid, 
within after the date of the said last 
mentioned certificate in the manner directed 
by this act, (proof being first made on the 
oath of or more credible witness or 
witnesses of the hand-writing of the said mi- 
nisters whose names are subscribed to the 
said certificate), shall be and is hereby al- 
lowed without further proofs to take the said 
oaths, and to make and subscribe the said 


several declarations in the said recited acts | 


mentioned or set forth ; and every such per- 
son, after taking the said oaths, and making 
and subscribing the said declarations, may 
from thenceforth, during the period speci- 
fied in such certificate, and not exceeding 
next ensuing, preach and officiate as 
such probationer in any congregation of Dis- 
senting Protestants duly certified and regis- 
tered or recorded according to law ; and every 
person so qualifying himself as last aforesaid. 
shall be, and is hereby declared to be, during 
the space of exempted from all and every 
the penalties, punishments, and disabilities 
inflicted by any statute mentioned in the 
said recited Acts, or either of them, for 
preaching or officiating in any congregation 
of Dissenting Protestants for the exercise 
of religion permitted and allowed by law. 
Provided always, and be it enacted, that 
nothing herein contained shall be construed 
to authorize or enable any person to qualify 
more than as such probationer, 
and be it further enacted, that the jnstices 
of the peace, to whom any such certificate 
as aforesaid shall within the time herein Ii- 
mited be tendered at their general session, 
shall, and they are hereby required, after 
such proof in verification thereof as is herein 
directed, to administer the said oaths and de- 
clarations to the person producing such cer- 
tificate, upon his offering to take and make 
and subscribe the same respectively, and 
thereupon to record the said certificate at the 
said session, and thereof to keep a register; 
Provided always, that any declaration re- 
guired to be subscribed by the said recited 


Acts or either of them, stall be subscribed 
in open court, with the proper christian and 
surname and names of the person making 
such declaration in his own hand-writing, 
and in the usual manner of his writing, the 
same in words at length, and not otherwise : 
Provided always, that in the body of every 
certificate granted by the said officer or offi« 
cers of the said court to any person as such 
probationer and not as minister, there shall 
be expressed the limitation of time for which 
such certificate shall be in force by virtue of 
this Act. 

And be it further enacted, that every cers 
tificate of appointment or admission of any 
such minister, or of any person to officiate 
as such minister, or of any such probationer 
pursuant to this Act, shall be subscribed with 
the respective proper names of the several 
persons granting the same, in their own 
hand-writing, and in the usual manner of 
their writing and subscribing the same, and 
in the presence of the person or persons who 
is, or are to be, the witness or witnesses, to 
verify the same before the court of general 
session of the peace in the manner herein 


| directed. 


And be it further enacted, that this Act 
shall he deemed and taken to be a public 
Act, and shall be judicially taken notice of 
as such by all judges, justices, and others, 
without being specially pleaded. 

Schedules to which this Act refers. 
SCHEDULE (A). 
Certificate of appoiniment or admission of @ 
Minister tu a separate congregation. 

To the justices of the peace at the general ses- 
sion of the peace to be holden tor the county, 
(riding, city, or town, as the case may le); of 

We, whose names are hereunto subscrib- 
ed, being respectively substantial and reputable 
householders, belonging to the separate congte- 
gation of dissenting Protestants of the sect or per- 
suasion denominated [Here descrile the sect or 
persuasion of dissenters} duly certified and re- 
corded (or registered) according to law, to be 
holden at [Here insert the house, chapel, or place, 
and the parish, town, and county where thé 
congregation assemble} do certify that 4.B, of 

being in holy orders (or pretended holy 
orders, or pretending to holy orders, as the case 
shall require) hath been appointed minister of the 
said sevarate congregation, and has been admit 
ted and is in the peaceable possession of the place 
of munister of the same, Given under our 
hands this day of in the year of our 
Lord 
Signed and subscribed by the a- (Signed) : 
bove-named C.D., E.F.,G.H., C.D.\ I. Ks 

£L.M., and inthe F.| 

presence of P. Q. of tie G.H.| N.Q, 

day above written. 

SCHEDULE (B.) 
Certificate of Appointment or Admission of @ 
sufficient Person to preach and offictate as @ 

Dissenting Minster, 
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To the justices of the peace at the genera! ses- 
sion of the peace, to be holden for the fee, | 
siding, city, or town, [as the case may be], of 
We, whose names are hereunto subscribed, | 
being respectively substantia ad reputable house- | 
holders and Dissenting Protestants of the scct or | 
persuasion denominated [here describe the sect], | 
do certify on our consciences and belies, that 4.B. | 
of is a Protestant Dissenting minister of our | 
sect or persuasion, and one of our congregation, 
and that we have and each of us hath known the 
said A. B. for the space of at the least, be- | 
fore the date of this our certificate, and that | 
we duly believe in our consciences that the said | 
A. B. is a person of sober life and conversation, | 
and of sufficient ability and fitness to preach or | 
teach, and officiate as a dissenting minister. Given 
under our hands this day of in the 
ear of our Lord 
igned and subscribed by the a- (Signed) 
bove-nained C D., E.F., G.H., C.D. LK. 
I.K, L.M., and N.O., in tie E.F. LM. 
presence of P.Q. of the G.H. | N.O. 
day above-written, 


SCHEDULE (C.) 


Form of the Certificate of Appointment or Ad- 
mission of a Probationer. 


To the justices of the peace at the general ses- 
sion of the peace to be holden for the county of 
We, whose names are hereunto subscribed, 
being respectively dissenting ministers, duly qua- 
lified according to law, of the sect or persuasion 
denominated [here describe the sect], do certify 
that 4. B. of is a person of sober life and 
conversation, an¢ has been known to us for the 
space of before the date of this our certi- 
ficate, and hath been appointed or admitted by 
Us as a probationer for the exercise of the func- 
tions of a Protestant Dissenting minister for the 
term of » after qualifying himself as re- 
quired by law. Given under our hands this 
day » in the year of our Lord 
Signed and subscribed by the a- (Signed) 
bove-named C.D., E.F., G.H., C.D. LR. 
J.K., L.M., and N.O., in the E.F. L.M. 
presence of P.Q, of the G.H. N.O. 
day above-written. 


Never, perhaps, had the annals of 
Parliament to record a manceuvre so 
sudden, so surprising, so bewildering as 
the history and termination of the attempt 
made by Lord Sidmouth to supply what 
he thought deficiencies in the Toleration 
Act ; by a bill of which we have presented 
a copy to the reader, 


This bill though called ‘* Lord Sid- 
wnouth’s” we hazard little in affirming, is 
not his lordship’s composition. The ske- 
leton of it, we presume, may be dated 
eight or ten years ago : and the finishing 
of it is by conjecture ascribed to a prelate, 
whose grammar and Greek has lately 
received rough usage from sectarian com- 


mentators. 


The Panorama has never been accused 
of favouring ignorance ; on the contrary, 
if it have any failing —— a moot point, 
gentle reader! but,—if chargeable with 
any failing, it is that of having taken high 
ground on behalf of literature in general ; 
—of having explicitly avowed the convic- 
tion that those who know nothing can 
teach nothing ; and that in proportion to 
the importance of the subject to be dis- 
cussed, isthe necessity of an adequate ac- 
quaintance with its principles and bear- 
ings by whoever undertakes to discuss it. 

We do not shrink from a renewed avow- 
al of these sentiments: and considering 
RELIGION with its various branches and 
connexions as of the highest concern to the 
world, and to our thinking countrymen 
in particular, we should heartily rejoice if 
no such thing as incompetency of any 
kind were found among those who under- 
take to explain its doctrines, or to enforce 
its precepts, 

It will be understood without further 
comment, that on the subject before us, 
we have obtained information, rather by 
dint of inquiry, than by personal know- 
ledge: and on our informants (unless we 
have misunderstood them), must depend 
our veracity. 

We have had several occasions of ex- 
pressing our surprise that the practi- 
cal management of certain sects among 
ns, is so absolutely unknown to their op- 
ponents. And although Lord Sidmouth, 
himself, has had considerable intercourse 
with dissenters during some years, yet we 
perceive that after all the “‘ Lord Brethren” 
have been too close for the Lord Poli-i- 
cal: and that the superfine-fine of their 
principles and conduct, has never been 
submitted to his lordship’s contemplation. 

It consists with our knowledge that 
towards ten years ago, at a meeting of 
three or four or more of the reverend the 
bishops (whether held for the purpose, 
we do not recollect), the subject of secta- 
ries and their increase engaged the con- 
versation, We believe, that minutes of 
their lordships’ opinions, or suggestions, 
were recorded ; and a certain dissenting 
minister of note among the Antipedo- 
Baptists, is belied, if he be totally unac- 
quainted with the main points of that 
conference. The secret, if there were 
any, was not so closely kept but what it 
found its way into the city ; and was re- 


vealed toa D. D, of the Wesleian Metho- 
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dists, with sundry gentlemen whose 
names are now public. 

It may easily be supposed, that the mo- 
tions made by Lord Sidmouth,—for en- 
forcing the residence of the clergy—for 
obtaining accounts of the number of li- 
cences granted to newly opened places of 
worship,—and other preparatory move- 
ments, were attentively eyed, not with- 
out jealousy, by those who were in pos- 
session of this intelligence. 

In proof that about the time we allude 
to, a sensation of some kind was felt 
among the Wesleians, we adduce a do- 
cument, from the only copy (as we un- 
derstand) preserved in London. 


** At the General Quarterly Meeting of the 

«© Itinerant Preachers, Stewards, and Repre- 
- € sentatives of the Methodist Society in the 

*¢ London Circuit; held at the New Cha- 

** pel, City Road, the 30th December, 

** 1802; Mr. Benson in the Chair, 

«* It was stated that several private indivi- 
€* duals had in various parts of the kingdom 
** obtained licences for preaching under the 
*¢ Toleration Acts, and had abused the privilege 
*¢ of such licences, by claiming exemption 
** from civil and military offices ; — to the 
prejudice of their fellow citizens ; 
«*—to the injury of the state; —and to the 
great scandal of religion 

** In order therefore to suppress such practi- 
“* ces as much as lies in this meeting, and to 
“* prevent improper persons from becoming 
‘* preachers or teachers : 

Resotvep UNANIMOUSLY, 

«7. That if any member of the methodist 
** society in this cireuit, apply to the quarter 
** sessions for a licence to preach, without 
“* being approved asa preacher by the quarter- 
**«}v meeting, asexpressed by the seventh sec- 
** tion of the large minutes of the methodist 
** conference printed in 1797, such persons 
** shall be expelled the society. 

«© TI. That ifany member of the methodist 
* society in this circuit, who may have al- 
** ready obtained a licence contrary to the last 
** resolution, shall attempt to claim any ex- 
**emption from offices b virtue of such li- 
** cence, such person shall be expelled from 
“* the society. 

“© III. That it is the opinion of this meet- 
“ing, that the regularly appointed /oca/ 
** preachers, or persons who sae occasion- 
** ally and follow trades or other callings, are 
*©a very useful and valuable body of men ; 
** but as they are not wholly set apart for 
**the office of the Ministry, it is not con- 
«© sidered to be consistent with the spirit of 
“the Toleration Acts, that they should 
“*claim any advantage from the Licences in 
«« question; this meeting however have such 


** confidence in the good sense and upright- 
** ness of the Local Preachers, as :o render it 
** unnecessary to pass any penal resolutions 
‘*with regard to their conduct upon this 
business, 

*‘ 1V. That the above resolutions be printed 
«in the Methodist Magazine, aad circulated 
‘* generally throughout the Methodist con« 
nexion, 

** Signed by order of the Meeting, 

** JosrpH Benson, Chairman, 
Joseph BurreRWORTH, 
Secretary lo the Quarter/y Meeting.” 
The date of this document speaks for itself, 

Accident has placed the Wesleian me- 
thodists first under our consideration ; but, 
in fact, the first place in chronological 
order should be assigned to another interest, 
by which Lord Sidmouth’s proceedings 
were closely watched. ‘The Stuart family, 
though catholics themselves, while on the 
throne, sanctioned various penal statutes, 
intended to overwhelm dissenters from 
the national church. The Revolution, 
with the establishment of William and 
Mary, afforded an opportunity of repeal- 
ing those penalties, by the provisions of 
the Toleration Act. The dissenting in- 
terests then known, were 1. the Presby- 
terian, or kirk of Scotland ;—2. the In- 
dependents ; —3. the Antipzdobaptists. 
Sacheverell’s commotions, and others 
during many years, sufficiently perplexed 
these interests. After the accession of 
the house of Hanover, and at a favours 
able moment, as they supposed, in the 
administration of Sir Robert Walpole, 
these dissenters united into one body for a 
particular purpose, and at length nomi- 
nated a standing committee of deputies, 
from their Societies in London and its vi- 
cinity, to maintain their immunities, and 
secure the favourable execution of the 
Act of Toleration. 

The advantages of this permanent body 
(annually elected) were sensibly felt on 
occasion of the famous suit against the 
city of London, which closed the practice 
of levying fines from such known dissen= 
ters, as were sufficiently wealthy to serve 
the office of sheriff, yet could not con- 
scientiously qualify themselves for it under 
the Test Act. Report stated the subserip- 
tions received by this committee on that oce 
casion at £20,000. However that might 
be, we know that this committee have ine 
stituted or sustained several expensive suits 
at law: they have on various occasions 
-— to his majesty’s privy council ; 
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they were known, as a matter of course, 
to the minister for the time being; who 
usually found his account in receiving 
them respectfully. Their proceedings 
were usually without noise. They went 
on such sure grounds when they appeared 
in court, as never to lose a cause.——lIt 
is affirmed, that preparatory to Lord Sid- 
mouth's motion for leave, they raised 
Jive hundred pounds without a single pub- 
lic collection: although not a month be- 
fore it was known that two thousand 


pounds would be wanted for one of their | 


colleges. Lord Sidmouth having been 
Minister, was acquainted with several in- 
dividuals of this body; and knew their 
sentiments: after his intention was an- 
neunced, a deputation waited on him, 
more than once. A deputation from the 


Wesleians also waited repeatedly on his | 


lordship, What passed in these con- 
ferences is best known to the parties, 
The Quakers also had a committee sitting : 
but what they determined on is not in 
circulation. 

The time selected by Lord Sidmouth 
for proposing his bill, gave opportunity to 
a third party to start up as his opponents. 
The Missionary Society, as is well known, 
has for about seventeen years held an an- 
nual meeting in London early in the 
month of May. This brings together 
Members of their association from all 
parts ; and of these a considerable number 
were in town, and in intercourse and com- 
munion with each other; when intelli- 
gence of the bill intended was communi- 
cated. With these; the dissenting depu- 
ties combined their efforts ; called public 


meetings ; prepared petitions ; and con- | 


tributed by their exertions to what the 
public is acquainted with. 

Such was the state of parties previous 
to the struggle. It may now be proper 
to explain, so tar as we comprehend them, 
the causes and reasons which influenced 
this opposition to a noble Jord, always 


nalties. Now to suppose that relief from 
pains and penalties inflicted for con- 
science’ sake is a privilege, is to contem~ 
plate that persecution of which they form 
a part, as just and equitable ; not as tin- 
just and inhuman. This never could be 
his Lordship’s meaning: what was the 
meaning of the unknown author of the 
bill, can only be collected from the lan- 
guage he has employed. 

A second error is the use and applicae 
tion of the terms ‘* APPOINTMENT and 
ADMISSION,” in respect to iministers. 

Of the three denominations of dissen- 
ters whose protection the Toleration Act 
had in view, the Presbyterians suppose 
that pastoral authority is derived from the 
general body of pastors to individuals 
commissioned by that body. But the In- 
dependents and the Baptists conclude 


| that to the pastoral office, election by 


the people is necessary ; and that to ex- 
ercise such office against the will of the 
people is unscriptural, and anti-christian, 
By the proposed bill, these two denomi- 
nations, of the three hitherto recognized 
under the Toleration Act, would, after a 
lapse of years, have been deprived either 
of their privilege of election, or of their 
ministers. 

We could have been glad if Mr. Davies, 
in his jately published volume on “‘ Charch 
Union,”* (which being dedicated to Lord 
Sidmouth, who complimented, it is un- 
derstood, the author, with a present of a 
hundred guineas, is supposed to speak his 
sentiments) had furnished us with answers 
to the arguments of these sects, when 
relating to ‘* the office of deacons, the 
lowest order of the ministry.” His words 
are, 

‘© Thus it is recorded, that, in those days 
«* when the members of the church first be- 
‘“« came numerous, The fwelve called the 
« multitude of the disciples unto them, and 
* said, It is not reason that we should leave 
*« the word of God, and serve tables. 


respectable, and universally respected, 
and who has had the singular good for- 
tune to be described by the considerate 
among bis opponents on this occasion, by 
no harsher an epithet than that of ‘‘ a 
mistaken friend.” 

The first error apparent in Lord Sid- 
mouth’s bill is characterizing the Tolera- 
tion Act as conferring PRIVILEGES and 
ADVANTAGES :—whereas, it is a reme- 
dial law, exempting from pains and pe- 


‘© Wherefore, brethren, look ye out among 
“© you seven men, of honest report, and full 
of the Holy Ghost and wisdom, whom we 
appoint over thts business. 

«© Let us observe the scope of this apos- 
«© tolical direction. It is not said, ‘* whom 
the members of the church, may ape 
point,” or, ‘who may appoint them- 
“* selves by virdue of a special call;” but, 
“© whom we, the deputed shepherds of 


* Compare Panorama, Vol. LX. p. 857, 
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** Christ’s flock, may appoint.’ These 
** candidates are required to be men of ho- 
** nest report, and endowed with the Holy 
** Ghost, and with wisdom. Their qualifi- 
** cations were far from being mean; but 
** these qualifications did not entitle them to 
** take upon themselves the office of deacons, 
** the lowest order of the ministry which is 
“© mentioned in the New Testament : nor did 
** they authorise the church to invest them 
«© with that office. For this, they must have 
** the official appotntment, or ordination, of 
“© those who had been duly constituted 
*© stewards of the mysteries of God. Where- 
** fore we are further told, The church set 
“© these men before the apostles, and when 
** they had p ayed, they lard their hands upon 
them. (Acts, tv. 2, 3, 

Now, say these sectaries, it is evident 
this transaction consists of three parts : 


1. Erecrion—look ye out emoxeLacde 
from among yourselves—e& the church 
sel these men, —— 


2. Recocnition of:this election, or 
APPOINTMENT, by the apostles. 


3. Exercise of the office, or apMis- 
sion. ‘They say too, that this election is 
the initiatory of the proceeding; and 
that till these men were ‘ looked out 
from among themselves,’’ the action of 
appointment could have no place. But, 
of this initiatory, Mr. Davies has not 
said one word : neither has Lord Sidmouth 
in the bill attributed to him. 

To apply this to practice in the case of 
dissenters; The property of a dissenting 
place of worship is usually vested in 
trustees, who have altogether the power 
of the keys. They can open the doors, 
or shut them. Their consent is requisite 
to all repairs of dilapidations: not even a 
broken pane of glass can be replaced 
against their will: and in many instances 
they take all, pay all, and act as the os- 
tensible proprietors. Now, suppose that 
fifty years hence, a case should be brought 
betore the King’s Bench, complaining 
that certain trustees had appointed and 
admitted the Rev. Mr, A. contrary to the 
wish of the congregation. What could 
be replied to the arguments of the learn- 
ed counsel on behalf of the trustees, 
who would insist that confessed/y his 
“* clients had the power of admission— 
“* they held the keys ~not a soul could 
“enter the doors without their sanction 
«* —they were responsible for all debts 
** contracted in support of the place— 


they were actually in advance great 
** sums of money, and had sustained pro- 
‘© digious losses by the concern :—could 
‘* it possibly rest with others to secure 
«* the means of their being repaid ? They 
‘ had obtained the services of Mr. A. 
‘© by whose abilities they hoped to recover 
** a part, at least, of their immense 
“« debt,—a gentleman of unexceptionable 
“* character. In whom should the right 
‘* of appointment rest, but in those who 
** have the power of appointment >—In 
“ whom is the right of admission, if 
“* notin those who have the power to ad« 
mit ?—In short, Mr. A. was regularly 
‘© appointed and admitted ; and the op- 
** position to him was frivolous, vexatious, 
malignant, scandalous, &e.” In 
vain would his opponent declaim in sup- 
port of the right of election, and insist 
that Lord Sidmouth never intended to 
violate that right. The judges would 
answer—‘* What was Lord Sidmouth’s 
‘* intention we have no means of know- 
«* ing. He was a member of the nation- 
‘* al establishment : the parliament which 
‘© passed this bill was composed of mem- 
“* bers of the national establishment ; and 
“* we, who are members of the national 
*¢ establishment, also, cannot allow you 
* to attach dissenting ideas, or distine- 
‘* tions, to the language of this law. We 
“© must take it in the sense intended by 
‘‘ the legislature which enacted it: the 
“© words in the act are appointed and ad- 
“© mitted; the term eéected does not once 
occur in it. As it appears, therefore, 
«* that Mr. A. has been appointed and ad- 
‘« mitted as required by the act, he must 
be CONFIRMED.” 

This supposkion takes another form, 
At present the court of King’s Bench 
will grant a mandamus to admit a dissent- 
ing teacher where the chapel is endowed 
(as in the case of Rex v. Barker, 3. Burn, 
1264), and the person applying must 
shew that he is fully qualified according 
to law, to act as a dissenting teacher, be- 
fore he can avail himself of this writ; 
but under the present bill he must Ars? 
be admitted to the peacealle possession 
and enjoyment of the place of minister’ 
before he can qualify :—now the court 
cannot grant the writ till the applicant be 
qualified ; and the applicant cannot qua- 
ify under this bill, because peaceable 
possession is denied him. What can he 
do? He may be duly elected the most 
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proper man under the sun ;—but whence 
can he obtain redress ? 

On the same principle conscientious 
dissenters of these two denominations 
would repel the assumption of an autho- 
tity by any number whatever of minis 
ters, to appoint or admit as probationer, 
any, whether student qualifying himself 
by preparatory learning for the office of 
minister, or other, Young men in such 
situations receive testimonials signed by 
well-known characters, and ministers 
among them; to restrict the choice, 
would be deemed a narrowing of the 
privilege, not to be endured :—for, what 
avails it that the church “ look out from 
among themselves’ a proper person, if 
their act require the sanction of strangers ? 

The bill requires that persons signing 
the certificate should be 1 reputalle, 2 
substantial, 3 of the same sect. But, in 
many places in the country, what is term- 
ed mixed communion obtains: i. e. the 
members are of different sects, as Inde- 
pendents and Baptists, or otherwise. This 
provision, therefore, cuts off one of these 
sects from coinciding in the certificate 
demanded ; yet if both sects have united 
in their choice of the person, why im- 
peach their competency to certify >The 
phraseology of the second section involves 
this question in still greater obscurity : it 

ks of ‘a separate congregation.” 
hat is the legal definition of a separate 
congregation ? Will magistrates,even those 
who do not understand the term, allow 
a church which admits of mixed commu- 
nion to be a separate congregation? 

The magistrate under this bill deter- 
mines judicial/y whether the parties certi- 
fying are all of the same sect—also, 
who is, or is not, a reputable and sub- 
stantial householder. It is true, he has 
been in the habit of this determination 
respecting those who apply for licensing 
public houses; but this does not appear 
to be the very best mean of ensuring his 
competency on the question of licensing 
dissenting teachers. 

It is well known that some of the most 
Jearned among dissenting ministers have 
not undertaken the pastoral charge, but 
preached as occasion offered :—Also, that, 
those engaged as tutors at the colleges, 
seldom accept the office of minister to a 
fixed congregation, yet they preach :— 
also, that many ministers’ state of health 
has disabled them from constant preaching 


toa congregation ; yet after a period of ree 
tirement they have become avle to preach 
occasionally. Other cases may be adduced, 
What is to become of such ? They are not 
in ** peaceable possession” of any admis~ 
sion whatever: must they therefore be 
refused licences, though every way quali« 
fied except by this new provision ? 

But the greater force of the opposition 
to Lord Sidmouth’s bill, if we mghtly 
conjecture, arose from that numerous 
body of members of dissenting churches 
who have been in various ways called on 
to exercise those talents which their friends 
have discerned in them. 

We understand, that in the absence of 
the pastor it is not uncommon for the 
senior present to address the people, or to 
request some member who is competent, 
to discharge that duty. In the interval 
between the death of a minister and 
the settlement of his successor, this is 
constant. And among the Methodists, 
those who are not, properly speaking, 
ministers, nor deliver discourses in pub~ 
lic, nevertheless meet certain societies, or 
parts of the larger society, to which they 
direct exhortations. The great number 
of Sunday Scnools has also augmented 
that class of of persons implicated in these 
practices : so that probably they amount to 
fwenty or thirty thousand : these teachers, 
of both sexes, never intended to be ap- 
pointed or admitted as pastors of separate 
congtegations ; they therefore cannot qua- 
lify. Among the Methodists this is still 
worse : they cling to the national church, 
of which they loudly declare themselves 
members ; how then can they qualify as 
dissenting ministers ? and should they at- 
tempt it, would the magistrates bestow 
a second thought on the credibility of 
those who assumed this character? Well 
known men of business starting up by 
thousands, as teachers of separate cone 
gregations ! Impossible ! 

There is no necessity to canvass this ill 
composed proposal farther : it is evident, 
that the author was deficient in practical 
knowledge of the subject; and that the 
mistake which pervades it, is incurable. 

Another remark on this part of the 
subject :-a dissenting chapel is supported 
by voluntary subscriptions. Let the low- 
est possible sum be fixed as necessary to 
keep open the doors of such a place: 
who is to furnish that sum ? The illiterate 
are usually poor, If the preacher labours 
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gratis: give him credit for zeal, at least; | King’s Bench: and May 18, the judges 


—(as to imitating bim, that is another 
matter,) bur usually he expects some 
izward Who will continue to pay for 
permission to bear effusions which his 
betier understanding condemns? I[f the 
preache: kuows more than his flock ; the 


a bonus. if the flock knows 


more than the preacher, how long will he 
k » bis standing ?—This accounts for 
the siminution lately of the number of li- 
cenves granted~ 1200 in six years,— Those 
who had much zeal and little knowledge, 
have preached themselves out of favour : 
the evil, then, was proceeding to cure itself, 

To this, no doubt, contributed the dis- 
couragement cast on vagrant teachers by 
the body of Methodists, as already no- 
ticed. The Presbyterians could have no 
vagranis, since the synod interfered in 
their commission The Baptists, indeed, 
are in the aabit of sending out persons of 
whose talents and virtue they have a good 
opinion: but this must be the act of a 
church ; as we learn from pampblets late- 
ly fired off on oceasioa of the expulsion of 
two young men from the Baptists’ body, 
for itinerating without proper sanction 
and superintendance. As to the Inde- 
pendents, we have no knowledge of any 
such custom as sending eut among them, 
Under these circumstances the number 
of vagrants that could exist, certainly 
that could become conspicuous, must 
needs be few. 

The dissenters complain, that not- 
withstanding their unvaried peaceable- 
ness as a body, they have lately seen a dis- 
position to revive the execution of obnox- 
ious statutes against them. The Conventi- 
cle Act, after having laindormanta century, 
has recently been called into power: in 
Wales, under this act, penalties amounting 
to above £90 have been recovered. In the 
county of Berks, Mr. William Kent of 
Childrey was convicted at the quarter 
sessions in January last, for teaching : i. e. 
for praying, on a Sunday evening in his 
own house, and singing of hymns, 
with a congregation (more than five per- 
sons, not of his family). This, (if true as 
reported) was a very hard case : the penal- 
ty (twenty pounds) was levied instantly 
by distress; his goods were seized; and 
the poor man was turned out of house 
and home: for what real crime? On his 
behalf, the dissenters applied for a cer- 
tiorari: removed proceedings to the 


in Westminster hall, reversed the sen- 
tence. Mr. Kent is to receive back his 
£20, at the expence of £300! At 
Wickham-market in Suffolk, disturbances 
and riots of the most flagitious descrip- 
tion, such as hocting, hallooing, break~- 
ing of windows, pelting the minister, 
attempting to pull down the house, &c. 
were quelled—at the expence of £500. 
The same kind of daring outrages, long 
continued, were committed at Wye, in 
Kent ; and it is supposed that &500 may 
have been expended in protecting a con- 
gregation assembled to worship God, in 
its own way, at that place. Lord Chief 
Justice Macdonald, before whom the 
cause was about to be tried, addressed the 
jury, hoping it might be suspended: he 
observed, ‘* that it was really astonishing 
how any man who read the New Testa- 
ment should ever conceive that christiae 
nity could be propagated by persecution, 
and that it was not so propagated in an- 
cient times—That it was disgraceful in 
any country for people to be persecuted 
for difference of opinion in religious mate 
ters, but more particularly so ip this hap. 
py country, where every man is allowed 
to think and chuse for himself. He 
dreaded the bringing of such instances 
as this into discussion in a public Court, 
as they often reflected on the conduct of 
the magistrates, in not duly repressing 
the spirit of intolerance which occasions 
such disasters. He repeatedly said, that 
nothing had a more direct tendency to 
pull down the established church, than an 
attempt to support it by persecution. As 
we could not all think alike, it became 
our duty mutually to bear and forbear 
with each other. We all conceive our 
different sentiments to be founded in the 
New Testament, and if we be in error, 
persecution is not the way to correct it." 
The culprits made apologies, gave secu- 
rity for good behaviour ; and the action 
abated.* These different instances of a 
persecuting spirit gave an edge to the 
declarations of the dissenters, which those 
who suppose themselves placed in similar 
situations will better comprehend, than 


* To these must be added the case of 
Wickes. Compare Panorama, Vol. VII. p. 
242. Vol. VIIL. p. 56. Itis said, this cause 
cost the dissenters £500. The judge has 


_ since been assailed in print for his decision, 
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. we can do, who are in no danger from 


similar violences. 

We know, indeed, that Lord Sid- 
mouth’s intentions as announced had sup- 
porters among the dissenters: we know 
that at this day the private opinion of se- 
veral leading men, vindicates what they 
understood to be his lordship’s general 
purpose: but the moment the bill itself 
was in print, opposition began. The 
support of the Toleration Act was the 
watch word: all parties concurred; the 
eld argument against improvement, was 
Pesorted to: ‘* Innovation! no, no, 
where will it end?” Instantly, as if by 
enchantment, every head capable of 
thinking, was deep in thought; every 
hand capable of writing, wielded a 
pen ; the repositories of ready dressed 
parchments were thrown open; skins by 
thousands, and tens of thousands, were 
procured; the petitionary address was 
multiplied by means of the myriads of 


elerks which the “‘ glorious uncertainty | 
of the law,” keeps in feverish existence : | 


in every office around the Temple, and 
Inns of Court, nothing was heard but 
** May it please your lordships.”” Report 
affirms very seriously, that lovers whose 
settlements were not previously ‘ signed, 
sealed and delivered: In witness where- 


of, &c.” though dying for love, as in duty 


bound, were under the necessity of living 
till the knot of Knots could be tied, a 
whole eight and forty hours! Think of 
that, most affectionate reader: eight and 
forty hours ! what ages! Even the doctors 
—but, prudent persons make their will 
before they send for the doctors :—as for 
the imprudent,— but we are cautious of of- 
fending the faculty ! Certain it is, that one 
gentleman, only, as agent, ordered 
at least five thousand skins of parch- 
ment; that of these, two thousand were 
fairly engrossed, and three thousand were 
ruled with red lines, by an engine! Then 
such hurry in packing, to get them 
ready for the mail coaches; such 
charges to ensure their safe delivery! 
-——and on their return, we have been 
told, that they issued from the Post Office 
in two divisions of extra mail carts ; while 
all who beheld the processions, lifted up 


‘their hands in perplexity. Even the re- 


venues of the Post Office felt the amount 
of the letters sent to announce the co- 
ming of these instruments; and the very 
sixpences paid for information of the ap- 


proach of those returning, by one gentles 
man only, exceeded five pounds, in one 
morning. Besides these, post chaises, 
single chaises, gigs, horses, were flying 
in all directions :—talk of an election !— 
In short, one of the committees (that at 
the London tavern), reported to their cons 
stituents May 24, that ‘ they had obtain- 
ed in forty-eight hours, TARE HUNDRED 
AND SIXTY petitions from congregations 
within 120 miles of the metropolis, sign- 
ed only by males exceeding 16 years of 
age.”"—-Another committee received Two 
HUNDRED AND FIFTY-SIX petitions; so 
that the combined number actually pres 
sented to the House of Lords, consider- 
ably exceeded six HUNDRED: and the 
number which arrived in the evening too 
late to be presented, is stated at about 
ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY 

The number of signatures is calculated 
at above 300,000. ‘The names of the 
places whence they came is known only 
to the clerks of the House of Lords: 
the time of the house occupied in pre- 
| senting these petitions,—not in reading 
them, for only three or foar were read,— 
was two hours, or two hours and a half ; 
the piles of parchments fairly obstructed 
the lobby of the house; and a certain 
noble lord who tripped against a mass of 
them, as he entered, was obliged to wade 
through them knee deep, at the peril of 
his shins ! 

The sentiments of the noble lords will 
appear from our Parliamentary History : 
it may be permitted us to transgress so 
far as to hint at the general applause bes- 
towed (without doors) on the speech of 
his grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
We believe that the covert meaning of a 
phrase employed by his grace, has not 
escaped those for whose consideration it 
was principally intended; and to the hap= 
py expression of those liberal sentiments 
which his grace was pleased openly to 
avow, we have heard repeatedly, all the 
justice done that is possible. 


It may be proper that we should regis- 
ter a description of the printed papers by 
which we have been assisted in compo- 
sing this article; and this the rather, as 
the resolutions of the Wesleyan metho- 
dists appeared in no newspaper whatever ; 
nor were they distributed, except in their 
| own society. We have also received a 
| request to state distinctly, that shat boay 
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does not hold itself responsible for any 
resolutions, or the sentiments of any 
meeting, in any place or town whatever, 
Lut such as emanated from the Committee 
held at the chapel in the City Road, Lon- 
don. 


1. Resolutions of a numerous meeting of the 
general body of Protestant Dissenting Ministers of 
three denominations, reguiarly summoned, &c, 
May 16. 

These resolutions complain of the intended 
attack on religious liberty ; avow the loyalty of 
the dissenters ; their duty to maintain their civil 
rights, d&c,—Signed by the Kev. Dan. Taytor, 

Chairman, 


2. Resolutions of the Deputies appointed for 
supporting the civil rights of Protestant Dissen- 
ters, at the King’s Head tavern ia the Poultry, 
May 15.—Wittiam Smitu, M.P. in the chair, 


Resolved, that liberty of conscience, is the 
right of all: it has been hitherto enjoyed under 
the toleration act ; this bill appears to be designed 
to abridge that liberty; as deputies, resolved to 
petition, &c, 


3. Resolutions at a meeting of the General Com- 
mittee of the societies of 
Wesley, held at the new chapel City Road, 
Londen, May 14, 1811. 

This paper contains eighteen resolutions expres- 
sing the apprehensions of the body for their local 
preachers, who cannot qualify as dissenting 
ministers :—the consequence will be as ‘* the 
penalties cannot be paid, that the prisons will de 
peopled with some of the most peaceable and 
pious characters in the country.” —The relief of 
the miserable”? will be suspended. The sums 
éwing by the chapels cannot be paid. The 
loyalty of the people will lose one stimulus.— 
“ That we reflect with high satisfaction on 
the liberal, enlightened, and religious declaration 
of our most gracious sovereign, on the com- 
mencement of his reign.” ‘* Born,” said his 
majesty, in his first speech from the throne, 
“© and educated in this country, I glory in the 
name of Briton, and the peculiar happiness of 
my life will ever consist in promoting the welfare 
of a people, whose loyalty and warm affection to 
me I consider as the greatest and most permanent 
security of my throne; and I doubt not, but 
their steadiness in those principles will equal the 
firmuess of my invariable resolution to adhere 
to, and strengthen this excellent constitution in 
church and state ; and to maintain the Toleration 
inviolable. The civil and religious rights of my 
loving sulgects are equally dear to me with the 
migst valuable prerogatives of my crown ; and as 
the surest foundation of the whole, aud the best 
means to draw down the Divine favor, on my 
reign, itis my fixed purpose, to countenance and 
encourage the practice of true religion and virtue.” 
This declaration of our beloved sovereign has 
been religiously fulfilled during a Jong and bene- 
ficent reign, and has been humbly met by our 
societies with the affection it was calculated to 
inspire. We have built with confidence upon 
this gracious declaration, and our confidence has 
Rot been misplaced. His majesty has been a 
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shield to the religious of all persuasions, and he 
has respected the rights of conscience in all. 
And we cannot doubt that H.R.H. the Prince 
Regent, with those just sentiments of truth and 
sincerity, Which he has graciously declared shall 
be the guide of his character and every action of 
his life, will feel it bis happiness to recognize the 
high natural rights of conscience 5 aud should it 
please the wise disposer of allevents, to restore 
his afflicted father to the personal exerc se of his 
royal functions, H.R.H. will feet it amongst the 
many blessings of his benevolent and liberal 
administration, that he has, agreeably to the 
ardent wishes of a great portion of his majesty’s 
loyal subjects, preserved those sacred rights enure, 
and returned to his beloved father the Toleration 
inviolate. We have too much confidence in the 
wisdom and justice of parliament, to imagine 
that a measure will be adopted, so obnoxious to 
such a large proportion of the nation, as our 
societics and congregations constitute; but 
unbappily we should be disappointed, and in the 
derniei resort, we should be driven to submit oue 
case to H.iRk.H. we have already the gratification 
of his royal assurance, that he will ** be ready 
to listen to the complaints of those who may 
think themselves aggrieved, and regulate his 
conduct upon the established principles of that 
ancient and excellent constitution, under which 
the people of this country have lutherto enjoyed 
a state of unrivalled prosperity and happi- 
ness.” — (Signed) Josera Burrerworts, 
Secredary. 


4. A circular letter from the same place dated 
May 16, in which we remark the following sen- 
timent.—We shall send you, as eatly as we can, 
the form cf a petition to parlament, and we 
hope that the members of our societies and 
congregations, will agree to petition against the 
bill as soon as possible. But in the mean time 
we earnestly recommend to you, to proceedina 
Christian temper, and with your usual spirit of 
loyalty ; andto make no allusion to the sulject 
in your public prayers or sermons, nor to utter @ 
word which can raise pregudice against the ge- 
wernment of our country. 

5.Acircular letter dated May 23, saying “* our 
societies and friends will doubiless unite with us 
in returning unfeigned thanks to God that our 
religious privileges are still continued ; and next, 
under God, we are indebted to the wise and prue 
dent interference of his majesty’s government on 
our behalf, and to those noble lords who so ably 
and successfully opposed the bill m parliament.” 
May our people ever continue to be worthy of 
the protection of the ruling powers, to whom we 
would ever render all due honour and obedience 
for conscience’ sake. 


6. Resolutions at a numerous ard respectable 
meeting of Protestant Dissenters, and other 


friands to Religious Liberty, at the London Tavern, 


May 15, Samuen Miuxs, Esq. in the Chair, 

These resolutions are nine in number. 
meeting believes the number of Dissenters in 
England and Wales to be éwo millions. They 
are not inferio: to any of their fellow subjects in 
fervent love to their country, nor in ardent loyalty 
‘o their vencrable Sovereign, whose early promise 
TO PRESERVE THE TOLERATION INVIOLATE,” 
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has made an unobliterable impression on their 
hearts —and that any measures which might ex- 
cite thejr discontent and enfeeble their attach- 
ment, would therefore, at any time, and es- 
pecially at this period, be inconsistent with the 
naticnal interest, and with wise and liberal policy. 

They complain of the provisions of the intended 
bill :—of the injurious sense put on the Tolera- 
tion Act : of the incommoding the general body 
on account of a few improper persons; they 
avow their determination ‘ to oppose the small- 
est diminution of the privileges secured by the 
Act of Toleration ; and express their confidence in 
the declaration of the Prince Regent that he will 
deliver up the constitution, unaltered to his Royal 
Father. 

7. Circular Letter, from the same dated May 22. 

8. Resolutions from the same May 24, 
in number 

They congritulate their Constituents on the 
fate of Lord Sidmouth’s bill :—protest that no 
Sanction was ever given to his Lordship’s inten- 
tions by any authorized persons: complain of 
the revival of the C nventicle act, by construc- 
tion: of violence in Suffolk and Kent; return 
thanks to the members of administration, and 
to the noble lords, their friends ; and recommend 
the institution of a society to ward off future 
molestatious. 

Q. Plan of such society, under the denomination 
of ‘© the Protestant Society fur the Protection of 
Religious Liberty.” Of this society, the minister 
ofevery congrezation in England and Wales, with 
one lay member, may become members, by pay- 
ing not less than £2. per ann. The Secretaries 
shali give advice grates, ou all points of law, 
&c. ‘The Committee shall meet monthly. Re- 
ports will be annually circulated, &c. 

10. Resolutions at a General Meeting of the 
deputies appointed for the protection of the civil 
right of the three denominations of Protestant 
Dissenters, dated May 28, 1811.—Returning 
thanks to their suppurters in the House of Lords, 
and complimenting his Grace the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. An address to Protestant Dis- 
senters by the deputies is annexed. Signed W. 
Smitu, M. P.—Chairman 


*,* Meetings, or resolutions, of Provincial 
towns we have not room to notice. 


The expences attending this violent 
movement may be estimated with some 
probability, at about seven thousand pounds, 
viz.— 

The Wesley methodists who sent up 
256 petitions, state their ‘‘ expenses this 
year in obtaining peace and protection in 
several parts of the country, &c.”: as being 
at least, three thousand pounds. ; 

336 petitions at the same rate of ex- 
pense must exceed two thousand pounds : 
probably near to three thousand. 


Law proceedings, &c. as already hinted 


about one thousand pounds, 
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Ta Tsing Leu Lee; being the Funda. 
mental Laws, and a Selection from the 
Supplementary Statutes of the Penal Code 
of China. Translated from the Chinese, 
by Sir George Thomas Staunton, Bart. 
F. R. S. Royal 4to. Pp. 657. Price 
£5. 5s. Cadell and Davis, London: 
1810. 


Not many years ago the character 
of the Chinese nation was an occasion of 
great perplexity among the thinking minds 
in Europe. It was vaunted by some as a 
compend of whatever is excellent under 
Heayen. Its institutions were calculated 
to restrain the eye, the hand, the heart 
from evil, and to produce complete obe- 
dience to parents, to the laws, and to the 
Emperor, as the origin of beneficence, 
urbanity and honour. The antiquity of 
its pretensions, the precedence it attri- 
butes to science, the strictness of its po- 
lice, the vigilance of its public fanction- 
aries, the multitude of its inhabitants, 
the industry, ingenuity, and skill of its 
artists, were pointed out and commented 
on with rapture, and many a comparison 
unfavourable to institutions beter known 
among us was vented, and insisted on, 
not without attempts at sarcasm, inter- 
mingled with malignity. The distance of 
that country forbad the visits of the 
merely inquisitive, while the politic pro- 
hibitions of its officers rendered it a terra 
incognita even to those who landed on its 
shores. The object of the few who im- 
prisoned themselves in the European estae 
blishments for purposes of commerce, 
was wealth; and this they obtained, if 
not without acquaintance with the conti- 
nent on the edge of which they resided, 
yet certainly without any accurate know- 
ledge of the interior of the Empire, and 
its more exalted institutions. It is true, 
that the government was at times ap- 
proached in a formal and guarded manner 
by representatives of Foreign courts ;— 
who through the blinds of their convey- 
ances (whether by land or by water), could 
see little of the country, and less of the 
inhabitants. 

But the principal information that reach- 
ed Europe was obtained from the adven- 
turous missionaries, who prompted by 
Catholic zeal for the conversion of infi- 
dels, obtained admission under assumed 
characters, which characters they were 
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necessitated to support beyond suspicion, 
while they kept in view the leading pur- 
poses of their engagements. They ha- 
zarded their lives; some of them forfeited 
their lives: they were, therefore, rarely 
free from apprehension, or in perfect 
safety. From persons so situated, we are 
not to expect the same accuracy of exami- 
nation, with intent to acquire knowledge, 
or the same simplicity of description with 
intent to communicate knowledge, as 
from travellers at perfect ease, presenting 
respectable introductions under the pro- 
tection of powerful recommendations, and 
conscious of ability to return their obli- 
gations either in kind, or payment. The 
political circumstances of the British pow- 
er in India, induced a desire for further 
knowledge of the Empire of China. The 
most important effort made to obtain this, 
was by Lord Macartney’s Embassy to the 
Emperor Kien Lung. It certainly failed 
of producing the full effect intended dy 
those who directed it; but, at least, it 
furnished an opportunity for considerable 
insight into the character of the country, 
its government, institutions, and general 
principles of conduct. It excited also a 
desire of better acquaintance with the 
language, the sciences, and the disposi- 
tion of this self-satisfied people ; while it, 


moreover, elicited means for the gratifi- | 


cation of that desire. The consequence 
is, that the pretensions formerly set up in 
behalf of the Chinese are found unwar- 
rantable: the cloud through which they 


were beheld is dissipated, and with it | 


much, if not the whole, of that superi- 
ority above the rest of mankind, which 
they had assumed, and their partizans had 
re-echoed, to answer their purposes. 
Now if it be asked, whether the Chi- 
nese are by nature or habit, more wise, 
more honest, more benevolent, more 
grateful, or more pious, than mankind at 
large, the reply must be given in the ne- 
gative. As individuals they are liable to 
the baser passions of human nature, or 
their laws would not provide punishments 
for those who indulge them. As a nation 
their policy has its weaknesses, and their 
territories are subject to insult. Their 
magistracy is not proof against bribery ; 
neither are their manufacturers superior 
to fraud. Ambition and vanity, licenti- 


ousness, and oppression, are not unknown | 


in China; and though we willingly re- 
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of child murder by exposure, which has 
been urged against them, yet enough res 
mains to shew that the instinctive affec- 
tions of humanity are superseded but too 
often, by a power which assuredly is no 
accession of honour or happiness to the 
population of China. 

Laws are intended to counteract crimes, 
Where acrime is unknown, the regula- 
tion appointed to check that crime must 
be unknown, of course. By the laws of 
a country, therefore, we judge on the 
disposition of its people: By the adapta- 
tion of punishments we determine the sa- 
gacity of the legislator. By the executi- 
on of the laws, the vigilance or weakness 
of the police is ascertained; and by the 
application of correction, the influence 
of the customary proceedings may be es- 
timated with considerable approximation 
to accuracy. If it be true, that a barbae 
rous people has few punishments, but 
those severe; that among them, justice 
strikes seldom but always heavily ; wheres 
as a civilized people has a more carefully 
graduated scale of punishment as of 
crime, and justice strikes more exactly 
but more frequently ; then beyond doubt 
the Chinese are among the most civilized 


of nations. We should indeed, have 
| placed them at the head of civility, had 
| we not lately seen a rival in Russia, 
_ where, as we are told ‘ ere the sun 
dawns flagellation begins; and throughs 
| out its vast Empire cadgels are going in 
| every department of its population, from 
morning until night.”* The difference is, 
that in Russia this salutary exercise is pete 
formed by the impulse of individual voli- 
| tion, in China it engages the dignity of 
the magistrate, and is conferred authorita- 
‘tively pro Lono pullico. Nevertheless, 
we suspect, that, in the opinion of the 
sufferers at least, the administration of 
the bamboo in China is preferable to that 
of the cudgel in Russia. fo the first 
place, the size and weight of the instru- 
‘ment is adjusted to a nicety, by law,—a 
refinement of which Russia cannot boast 5 
and secondly, where the law appoints 
ten blows, the culprit receives only four : 
a deduction’ of sixty per cent., not yet 
| practised, certainly not popular (we ape 
| peal to Dr. Clarke), on the west of the 
Wolga. 

This is an extraordinary book. We 


lieve them from a part of the accusation} * Compare Panorama, Vol. LX. p. 847 
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may differ perhaps from the writer on a 
point or two: as for instance, in doubting 
whether the people to which these laws 
refer were at any time ‘ gradually emerg- 
ing from primeval barbatism ;"’ for we 
rather think they were a branch from 
Hindoostan, or nearly as far west, sepa- 
rated when nof in a state of barbarism. 
We find in this work itself, mention of 
several Chinese priests who travelled to 
India in search of religious information, 
long before the irruption of the Tartars 
into China; and we know that the pre- 
sent dynasty is allied by its theological 
tenets to the Dalai Lama of Tibet; an 
alliance which seems to give no offence to 
the genuine Chinese. But, not to seek 
occasions of dissent, we acknowledge that 
our literature is under great obligations to 
Sir George Staunton, for this addition he 
has made to it; and on a subject, on 
which our hopes had been forbid by pru- 
dence from rising to expectation. The 
difficulties of acquiring a competent know- 
ledge of the Chinese language, manner of 
writing, and literature, whereby to select 
a work worthy of translation, are suffi- 
cient to weary any ordinary diligence ; 
while the dryness of a Jaw tract, though 
composed by an emperor (we hope his 
majesty of China will excuse us) offers 
more pains with less amusement than 
performances not imperial, nor even of- 
ficial. ‘Lhe rudiments of these laws are 
ancient; but their structure has been 
modified from time to time, till their an- 
tiquity is almost undistinguishable. They 
afford an opportunity for a curious com- 
parison with other enactments of remote 
date, with which we are acquainted. 
They bind the bond of consanguinity as 
strongly on the members of a family, as 
the tribual institution of Moses ; the castes 
of Menu, or the relationship acknow- 
ledged among the Welsh. They alleviate 
crimes in certain cases, which they aggra- 
vate in others. A slave striking his mas- 
ter, a son his parent, a wife her husband, 
is more heavily punished, than vice versa; 
on the principle of our former law of 
petit treason. Yet females are excused 
from .a variety of punishments; and in 
most cases their punishments are lighter 
than those inflicted on the stronger sex. 
They are also protected as femmes cou- 
wertes; and when their husbands are 
sentenced to banishment, they have their 
choice whether they will accompany 
them. A great crime, indeed, affects a 


whole family, with its connections; but 
except in cases of treason, much of this 
obloquy is remitted. 

Every thing emanating from the go- 
vernment inherits a sort of sacredness. 
The principle of commutation for punish- 
ment by fine is acknowledged. Ignorance 
is in many cases admitted as an excuse. 
Voluntary confession before discovery of 
a crime, for the most part supersedes 
punishment. Restitution is however held 
necessary ; but without the fine of one- 
fifth additional, which Moses enjoined to 
the Hebrews. Labour and industry are 
commanded: and even skill and success 
are insisted on. ‘* Every man to his 
place,” seems to be the principle which 
pervades the governing powers, and re- 
stricts with few exceptions, as it appears 
tous, the members of each class of the 
population to their original condition. 

The contents of the Lew Lee are com- 
prized in 30 books; and these in 436 
sections. ‘The books are arranged in the 
following order. 

1. General laws, Preliminary regula- 
tions. 

_ 2. Civil laws. System of government. 
Conduct of magistrates. 

3. Fiscal laws. Enrolment of the peoe 
ple. Lands and tenements. Marriage. 
Public property. Duties and customs. 
Private property. Sales and markets, 

4. Ritual laws. Sacred rites, &c. 

5. Military laws. Protection of the 
palace. The army. Frontiers. Military 
horses, &e. Expresses and posts. 

6. Criminal laws. Robbery. Homi- 
cide. Quarrelling. Abusive language. 
Bribery. Forgeries, &c. &c. 

7. Public Works. 

Each of these departments has a public 
or national, board to direct and controul 
it: so that these laws are regulations to 
that board as well as to the subject, 
individually. 

They are the compendium, or govern- 
ing priciples of the laws : not an applica- 
tion of them in detail ; or as they may 
apply to the infinite differences among 
cases : that detail is left to the Mandarins 
as officers. 

It cannot be supposed that we should 
discuss the merits of these institutions, or 
of the regulations: by which they are 
bound. We shall, however, insert as 4 
curiosity the Table of Seale ef Punish- 
ment. 
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SCALE of Punishment of Offences against Public and Private Property. 


Pecuniary 


Embez- 
Bribery for Bribery forl Theft of |zlement of 


Malver- | Theft. | a lawful an unlaw-| Public Public 


20 Blows with the bamboo - 1 orless 


sation. Object. ful Object.| Property. | Property. 
Amount in! 
oz.ofsilver| Ditto. Ditto. Ditto. Ditto. Ditto. 


40 —— - - -| 20 
= - -{50 10 — 10 ftorless} lorless 
+ -| 60 20 20 — 1orless 
= «1/70 30 —30 — 10 —|10 12,5 
70 —— and 13 —— —900 — 60 —6 — 9 —|9 — 10 
80 ——and 2 300 —|70 — 30 —| 125 
90 —— and — 400 80 80 Sh 15 
100 —and3 — 500 — 90 —9g0 — 40 — 40 — 17,5 
Dist. lee. |& upwards. | 

100 —— and perpet.banish.2000|\_-. —100 —100 — 45 — 45 — 2 
100 —— and 2500'-——  —110 —110 — 50 50 — 25 
100 ——and —= ——— 3000. — 120 +155 30 

Upwardsof Upwardsof 800r120, 80 in 
Death, to be strangled { 120) 02.120 oz. If an infe-| extreme 

ior Officer, Cases 


Death,—to be beheaded - 80 in 


| itreme case 


This table shews the scale on which 
punishment is apportioned: the same 
conception runs through all the legislative 
provisions, It is, however, to be under- 
stood that, usually, the number of blows 
is diminished us under, 


Degree. Nominally. Reduced, 
1 10 4 
2 20 5 
3 30 10 
4 40 15 
5 50 20 
6 6u 20 
70 25 
8 s0 30 
9 90 335 


10 100 40. 

For the first five degrees the bamboo is 
to weigh about two pounds: for the lat- 
ter five about three pounds. The table 
continues ; and adds to blows, banishment 
for a shorter or longer time, or for life ; 
to a shorter or longer distance ; death by 
strangulation, or by decollation, Death 
however, may be avoided by pecuniary 
compensation, according to the rank of 
the culprit ; a superior officer must pay 
12,000 ox. of silver, when a private in- 


dividual pays only 1,200 ox. ‘The inter- 


mediate ranks pay in similar proportion» 
—To ensure a general acquaintance with 
these laws, by the population of ‘ the 
heaven under ” [i. ¢. China, the universal 
world, toa Chinese] something like the 
benefit of clergy is acknowledged ; 


All those private individuals, whether 


husbandmen, or artificers, or whatever else 
may be their calling or profession, who are 
found capable of explaining the nature, and 
comprehending the objects, of the laws, shall 
receive pardon in all cases of offences result- 
ing purely from accident, or imputable to 
them only from the guilt ef others, provided 
it be the first offence, and not implicated with 
any act of treason or rebellion. 

This is contrasted with a paragraph 
which may be safely recommended to 
the meditation of some, who in certai 
countries of Europe are called ‘* justices 
of the peace.” 

At the close of every year, the officers and 
other persons employed by government, in 
every one of the exterior and interior depart 
ments, shall undergo examination on this 
subject before their respective superiors, and 
if they are found in any respect incompetent 
to explain the nature, or to comprehend the 
several objects, of the laws, they shall forfeit 


one month's salary, when holding official, 
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and receive 40 blows when holding any of 
the inferior, situations. 

To distant strangers those laws which 
intimately affect the manners of a people, 
while they regulate the universal concern 
of our race, ate most intelligible and 
most interesting. Such, no doubt, is the 
domestic connection of the sexes. What 
will our British ladies think of the legal 
phrase ‘ selling in marriage ?”*—what of 
being palmed on a man, instead of another 
for whom he has Largained ?—or of hav- 
ing a different man palmed on them, in- 
stead of the husband who, as they sup- 
posed, had bought them ?—or of being 
sold, to a better bidder? What would 
they think of being staked as property at 
a game of chess, or ona quail fight ;— 
and after their dear partners had lost the 
game, being informed of their having no 
longer the same home or the same con- 
nections, but that now they were trans- 
ferred and made over to the domestic es- 
tablishment of another man ? What can 
be the relative and social affections, the 
endearments con amore of a people in 
which such practices are tolerated? Can 
they possibly be the pride of the human 


' race for virtue, integrity, honour, bene- 


volence, sympathy, —or, for happiness 
** our being’s end andaim?" The fol- 
lowing laws by which what we have hint- 
ed at is plainly supposed to be no uncom- 
mon case, we submit to our female 
readers : 


If, after the female is affianced, but pre- 
vious to the completion of the marriage, her 
family promises her in marriage to another, 
the person having authority to give her awa 
shall be punished with 70 blows; if ee | 
promise is made after the first marriage is 
actually completed, (that is to say, the bride 
is personally presented to and received by the 
bridegroom) the punishment shall be en- 
creased to 80 blows. 

If the person who accepts such promise is, 
at the same time, aware of the existence of a 

ious contract or marriage, he shall parti- 
cipate equally in the punishment, and what- 
ever marriage-presents he may have trans- 
mitted on the strength of such promise, shall 
be forfeited to government.—On the other 
hand, if ignorant thereof, he shall not be 
and the marriage-presents made 
y him shall be restored.—The bride shall 
remain with the bridegroom to whom she was 
first married or affianced, unless he declines, 
in which case he shall receive back the 
amount of his marriage-present, and the bride 
shall be transferred to the family of the bride- 
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groom to whom she was secondly affianced. 

If the family of the intended. bridegroom, 
after having agreed as aforesaid, repents of 
the contract, and makes marriage-presents to 
another woman, the same punishment shall 
be inflicted, as in the cases already mentioned. 
The bridegroom shall be obliged to receive 
his originally intended bride; and the fe- 
male, to whom he is secondly affianced, 
shall retain the marriage-presents made to her, 
and be at the same time at liberty to marry 
another person. 

If either of the contracted parties, pre- 
vious to the completion of the marriage, are 

uilty of theft or adultery ; that is to say, 

ave been convicted of offences of such a de- 
scription, the law for punishing a breach of 
the contract as aforesaid shall not be enforced. 
If the family of the bride deceives the family 
of the bridegroom, so as to induce them to 
contract a marriage, by indicating and leads 
ing them to expect a different person from 
the one actually named, and described in 
the contract, the giver away of the woman 
shall be punished with 80 blows, and her 
family shall restore the marriage- presents. If 
the family of the bridegroom is guilty of this 
offence, the punishment of the contractor 
shall be one degree more severe and the mar 
riage-presents shall remain with the family of 
the bride. If such marriage, thus contracted 
through misrepresentation, is not completed, 
the bride or bridegroom, whom the other 
party had been led to expect, shall complete 
the marriage, instead of the bride or brides 

room, who had been deceitfully substituted ; 
if the marriage under the aforesaid false pre- 
tences, had nevertheless been completed, it 
shall be sufficient that the parties be se- 
parated. 

Although the parties had been lawfully 
affianced to each other, and the marriage 
a delivered and accepted ; yet if the 

ridegroom forcibly takes away his bride, pre- 
vious to the period agreed upon, or if the 
bride is designedly retained and refused to the 
bridegroom, after such period is arrived, the 
contractor of the marriage in the latter case, 
and the bridegroom in the former case, shall 
be punished with 50 blows. ; 

If, while a junior relation is at a distance 
from his family, and engaged either in trade, 
or in official employment under government, 
his grandfather, father, uncle, or senior 
cousin, binds him by a marriage-contract, 
and he, being ignorant thereof, happens to 
contract and complete a marriage with some 
other female during his absence, such mar- 
riage shall be held valid, and the contract 
made by his relations being therefore set aside, 
the affianced female will be at liberty to con- 
tract another marriage. If, however, such 
absent junior member of a family had only 
contracted @ marriage, he shall relinguish it, 
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and in preference fulfil that contract of 
marriage which had been made for him by his 
relations, the female to whom he had per- 
sonally contracted himself, being also freed 
from engagement to him.—A_ breach of 
this law shall be punished with 80 blows, and 
compliance with these regulations shall be 
duly enforced by the magistrate of the district. 


We are obliged to Sir G. S. for a note 
which much illustrates the subject of 
marriage, in China. He has also on 
many other subjects added notes, which 
contribute very acceptable explanations, 
and are well entitled to our thanks, He 
says, 

The first or principal wife is usually chosen 
for the husband by his parents or senior rela- 
tions, out of a family equal in point of rank 
and other circuinstances to his own, and 
is espoused with as much splendour and ce- 
remony as the parties can afford; and the 
bride, when she is received into the house of 
the bridegroom, acquires all the rights and 
privileges, which, under the degraded state 
of the female sex in Asiatic nations, can be 
supposed to belong to a lawful wife. 

A Chinese may afterwards lawfully espouse 
other wives, agreeably to his own choice, and 
with fewer ceremonies, as well as without 
any regard to equality in point of family and 
connexions ; these wives are ail subordinate 
to the first wife, but equal in rank among 
themselves. In describing this connexion, 
the term inferior wife has been preferred to 
that of hand-maid, or concubine, as there 
are always certain forms of espousal, and as 
the children of such wives have a contingent 
right to the inheritance, ’ 


It is but fair, perhaps, that the man 
for whom his family ‘‘ buys a pig in a 
poke,” as his wife, should be allowed to 
choose others for himself : and thus poly- 
gamy, is established both by law and 
custom, Choice is stil] further restricted 
by the prohibition of marriage between 
parties of the same name; and as the 
family names in China are but ‘ some- 
what” more than a Aundred, the diffi- 
culty of match-making must often be 
sufficiently perplexing. The marriage 
knot, is not however, indissolubly tied, 
if we may judge from the ‘ justifying 
causes" of divorce: if some of them 
were allowed in certain parts of the 
world, what a brisk trade would be that 
of the lawyer! What increase would it 
afford to the stamp duties! 

If a husband tepudiates his first wife, with- 
out her having broken the matrimonial con- 
nexion by the crime of adultery, or other- 

Ven, X. [Lit. Pan, July 1311.) 
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wise ; and without her having furnished him 
with any of the seven justifying causes of 
divorce, he shall in every such case be pu- 
pished with 80 blows. Moreover, although 
one of the seven justifying causes of divorce 
should be chargeable upon the wife, namely, 
(1) barrenness; (2) Jasciviousness; (3) diss 
regard of her husband’s parents; (4) talk- 
ativeness; (5) thievish propensities ; (6) 
envious and suspicious temper, and, lastly, 
(7) inveterate infirmity; yet, if any of the 
three reasons against a divorce should exist, 
namely, (1) the wife’s having mourned three 
years for her husband’s parents; (2) the fa- 
mily’s having become rich after having been 
poor previous to, and at the time of, mar- 
riage ; and, (3) the wife’s having no parents 
living to receive her back again; iv these 
cases, none of the seven aforementioned 
causes will justify a divorce, and the husband 
who puts away his wife upon such grounds, 
shall suffer punishment two degrees less than 
that last stated, and be obliged to receive her 
again. 

If the wife shall have broken the matri- 
monial connexion by an act of adultery, or 
by any other act, which by law not only 
authorizes but requires that the parties should 
be separated, the husband shall receive a pus 
nishment of 80 blows, if he retains her, 

But, the administration of the laws is 
often of greater importance to the come 
munity than the words of a statute: Sir 
George relates the history of an acciden- 
tal death in an afiray which happened at 
Canton, between a party (above 50) of 
British sailors and the town’s people.* 
The facts of this event were so complete- 
ly suppressed from the emperor's know- 
ledge, and a statement so entirely new 
was substituted by the Mandarins in office, 
that we confess we read the other official 
documents, comprized in Sir G.’s appendix 
with fearful hesitation and want of cone 
fidence. 

Instead of mentioning the affray, they 
reported to the emperor that 

On the morning of the 18th day of the Ist 
moon of the 12th year of Kra-Kinc, Ed« 
ward Sheen employed a wooden stick in aa 
oblique direction to keep open the shutter of 
the abovementioned window ; but in doing 
this, the wooden stick slipped and fell downs 
wards : 

It happened also, that Leao-a-terz, a 
tive of China, accompanied by his wife's 
brother Chao-a-sse, went to the street called 
She-san-hang, to buy goods; aid passing at 
ihe same momeut under the said upper story, 


* Comp. Panorama, Vol. ill. p. 8379 
Vol. 1V. p. 1213. 
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was struck and wounded by the end of the 
stick falling, as aforesaid, upon his left 
temple ; and he thereupon fell to the ground. 
Chao-a-sse acquainted £Leao-a-lun, the bro- 
ther of Leao-a-teng, with the accident, who, 
npon being informed thereof, immediately 
came and assisted Leao-a-teng to return to 
his home ; and afterwards procured him me- 
dical assistance ; all which, however, proved 
of no avail ; and the wounded man died on 
the evening of the following day, the 19th 
of the moon. 

So much for the integrity of the 
Chinese, when 50,000 dollars are in 
prospect !—for that this gratification was 
the object of the Mandarin’s manoeuvres, 
was well known at the time to all con- 
cerned. In fact, we believe, that the 
chief really /ouched 20,000 dollars, drawn 
from the coffers of the security merchant ; 
and the witnesses to the truth of these 
facts, were amply remunerated for what 
Hudibras stiles, “ the wear and tear ”’ 
of conscience. 

This Compendium of laws preserves 
too much decorum to instruct the sufferer 
under the beating system of the manage- 
ment necessary to avoid much harm from 
the blows inflicted ; but we learn from 
other quarters,—and we state it, after 
having consulted our consciences on the 
morality of divulging the secret—for the 
benefit of the next lady novel writer who 
Jays the scene of adventure in China, and 
after having brought her lovers together 
by transgression, like Satan, must leave 
them in the hands of justice. We say, 
we learn, that for a proper fee, the ex- 
ecutioner of the law’s enactments will 
dextrously select a hollow in which to lay 
down the party; and nicely turning the 
bent of the bamboo to suit his purpose, 
will smite with all his strength on the 
ground ;—while the criminal groans — 
at every blow—and shrieks—as if in tor- 
ture. This is somewhat analogous to 
what is facetiously termed in our system 
of administrative justice “ lurning with 
a cold iron.""——Whether the Chinese need 
the hint of admonition, ‘‘ why don’t 
you bawl, you dog? why don't you 
bawl ?"—is more than we can decide 
from personal testimony. 

We could be glad if our limits allowed 
us to combine for the information of our 
readers, some of Sir G,’s minor particulars, 
to which .we have already alluded with 
tespect. But we must forbear; and can 
enly add that the revenue of the Chinese 


empire is taken, on a probable estimate 
at about &266,000,000; of which about 
12,000,000 is received at Pekin: that 
(Ho-chung-tong,| the Chinese minister 
under Kien Lung, had, besides lands, 
houses, and immoveable property to an 
amazing amount, not less than eighty 
millions of Chinese ounces of silver 
(about £23,330,000) in bullion or gems 
in his treasury, at the time when he re-« 
ceived the imperial permission, as a spe 
cial favour, to be Ais own executioner. 

The Religious Worship of China, which 
some had strenuously maintained, was paid 
to one Supreme Being, ackuowledged 
under different characters and attributes, 
it is now generally believed is directed to 
many distinct oljects of worship. The 
converts to Christianity carefully exclude 
all the old names of “ the spirit or spirits, 
presiding over the productions of the 
earth and the generations of mankind,” 
and address the deity under the title of 
Ticn Chu or ‘* Master of Heaven,” an 
appellation previously unknown in China. 
The application of this title, among 
others to Jesus Christ, is severely censur- 
ed in an imperial edict, consequent on 
that which we formerly recorded.* We 
infer, that Europeans with all that belongs 
to them are closely watched: and we 
caution certain benevolent persons against 
the indulgence of over sanguine expecta- 
tions, as to any immediate or quickly to 
be enjoyed reward for their pious ex- 
ertions. 

On the whole, we admit that the ap- 
pearance of this system of law is merci- 
ful: that many of its provisions, are well 
founded in their principle; that several 
of the distinctions made are judicious ; 
that the penalties are mostly appropriate ; 
and we presume that honesty, and indus- 
try need harbour as little dread of moles- 
tation under this system of despotism, as 
under any other. The necessity for enact- 
ing some of these laws, leads to no favor- 
able inference as to the state of manners 
or morals among the people. To prohibit 
magical arts, violations of graves, sacri¢ 
lege, depredations and embezzlements, 
would have been unnecessary, unless such 
practices were extant. The Aearts of the 
people, we suppose, are in fact, no better 
than those of other nations; but their 
exterior deportment may be more guarded. 


* Compare Panorama, Vol. II. p. 1057. 
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4 Commentary on the Military Establish- 
ments, and Wefence of the British iim- 
pire. Vol. I. By the Hon. Henry Au- 
gustus Diilon, Colonel of his Majesty's 
101st, or Duke of York's Irish Regiment 
of Foot, and a Member of Parliament for 
the County ef Mayo. 8vo. Pp. 350. 4 
plates. Price 10s. 6d. Kerby, London: 
1811. 


Ir gives us sensible pleasure when we 
see men of rank taking an active part in 
promoting the puolic good, and doing 
what in them lies to secure the country 
against the machinations of the most for- 
midable enemy with which the British 
empire ever contended. It is nothing 
new to see men of high birth distinguish- 
ing themselves in the Senate, at the 
Council-Board, or in the Army or Navy ; 
but we cannot withhold our suffrage in 
praising those who endeavour to inform 
or instruct the nation, through the me- 
dium of the Press; who, in obeying the 
impulse of patriot feeling, are not afraid 
of subjecting their productions to the 
criticism of all ranks of people; to the 
judgment of the supercilious, to the rash 
decision of the half-informed, to the ma- 
lignant strictures of the disaffected, or 
the deleterious suggestions of the envious. 
All these Colonel Dillon has braved, and 
his work is of such a species, the pu- 
rity of his motives is so evident, and the 
advice which he gives is so important, 
a0 seasonable, that he may assure himself 
of the approbation of men possessed of 
military talent, and the sincere thanks of 
all true lovers of their country. 

The Colonel is fully aware of the over- 
whelming multitudes which Buonaparte 
has compelled to follow the eagles of 
France. He gives full credit to the bra- 
very of the British troops, and to the 
prowess and skill of British officers :-— 
his first object, therefore, in this volume 
(for another is promiscd us), is to point 
out the means of augmenting the numbers 
of the troops of the line to a degree com- 
mensurate with the existing exigencies of 
the times, (particularly to the demands 
of the war so gloriously carried on in the 
Peninsula,) without adding to the expenses 
attending our military exertions, 

We have Jong known and lamented the 
difficulties which present themselves in 
eompassing so desirable a measure, but 


we think that Col. Dillon has overcome 
them with great success; and we have 
not a doubt, but, were his plan adopted, 
Lord Wellington would soon be placed 
at the head of such an army, as would 
sweep the oppressive invaders of Spain 
as completely out of her territories, as 
those which so recently overspread Lusi- 
tania have been driven beyond its borders. 
It is easy to see what an effect such a re 
sult would have upon Europe in general. 
The fiction of French invincibility would 
be dissolved ; the talisman which bolds 
the nations in fetters would lose its bes 
numbing power ; countless myriads would 
spring to arms; the arch necromancer 
would break his wand in despair, and 
the creatures of a day—the destructive 
demons which surround him, would 
presently sink into their native earth. 

It cannot be denied that a vast military 
force is locked up in Britain under the 
denomination of the militia. The sup- 
plying of the militia-ballots, and the 
finding of substitutes for militia men 
drawn, have, for a long time, counteracted 
and paralysed the recruiting service. Of 
late years, the government has become 
sensible of this error in military policy ; 
and has had recourse to occasional per- 
missions to the militia to volunteer into 
the line. The good consequences of this 
experimental departure from the esta- 
blished system, have been fully evidenced 
in Egypt, at Vimeira, at Talavera, and 
elsewhere. — Colonel Dillon, with that 
decision ef mind and promptitude of 
execution which characterize a soldier, 
suggests the propriety of putting an end 
to those distressing competitions which 
enervate the army, and must ever have 
a tendency to diminish its numbers. His 
plan is to substitute the /ocal for the ordi- 
nary militia; to abolish this latter des- 
cription of force, by degrees, and thus to 
fill the ranks, and increase the number of 
regimental battalions in the army; to 
place the recruiting service on a more 
efficient and Jess expensive footing ; and 
to appropriate those funds to the mainte- 
nance of the line, which at present are 
so unprofitably expended (under the form 
which the war has now assumed), on 
the support of the militia. This is our 
author's great object ; not ihat he means to 
denude the country of its defenders ;—he 
pays particular attention to this point; and 
proposes measures for arming and training 
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the peasantry, in such a way as to fit 
them for the discharge of military duties, 
in co-operation with the troops of the 
line ; measures, which, if carried into 
execution, would bring forth the entire 
Strength of the empire, in a way never 
yet witnessed ; and which could not but 
be attended with the happiest consequen- 
ces.—Col, Dillon discusses many impor- 
tant topics, and gives many useful lessons 
under thé several heads of — 

‘* The Nature and Extent of the King’s 
Prerogative, with respect to the Military Ser- 
vice of the Subject ;"—** the Divisions of the 
Army under different Descriptions of Force ;" 
—* The Recruiting Service ; Reduction of 
Bounty ; Depdt, &c. Provisions for Soldier’s 
Families The Military Code ;” — 
Military Education ;"—** The Promotion 
of Otlicers, and the Establishment of Boards 
of Merit ;”—-** The Commissariat, Civil Staff, 
Pioneer and Pontoneer Corps ;"— The 
Cavalry The Infantry The per- 
manent Defence of England, and the Mode 
of resisting Invasion ;"—** ‘The Defence of 
Treland:"—** Foreign Military Policy of 
Great Britain ;"—and ‘* General Observations 
on War.” 


These points are treated of in thirteen 
distinct chapters, introduced by a Preli- 
minary Discourse, and followed by an 
Appendix, giving, in three chapters, a 
** View of ‘[actics in general,” observa- 
tions on ‘* the Cadenced Step,” and‘ on 
Firing "—There are some curious tables 
added respecting ‘‘ the General State of 
Rents in the West of Ireland ;’—and four 
plates connected with, and exemplifying, 
certain details concerning firing, the or- 
der of battle, and, what seems to merit 
peculiar attention, a form of retreat, 
across a plain, in sight of the enemy. 

These are the general contents of Col. 
Dillon's Book, which we would recom- 
mend to the perusal of all lovers of their 
country, and to military men in partieu- 
lar.—By way of specimen of our author’s 
manner of writing, we shall give our 
feaders the second chapter entire. 

With respect to the divisions of the army 
under various descriptions of force, it is ne- 
cessary, first, to observe, that the infantry of 
the line may be kept at the present establish- 
ment, as to the number of regiments, pro- 
vided that each regiment consist of two bat- 
talions, or more,* which two battalious should 

* It would be very desirable, if the old 
militia were finally to be abolished, that their 


be kept constantly together, particularly dure 
ing the continuance of a campaign; because 
the original intention in forming regiments 
into two or more battalions, was, thatif one 
of them should be much reduced in the field, 
they might be joined together, which, during 
the remainder of the campaign, would furnish 
one efficient battalion ; and that the surplus 
of officers (if any) might be sent home to 
reciuit: whereas if a single battalion suffers 
much, it becomes unfit for service, if not 
altogether useless, during the remainder of a 
campaign; and the battalion being thus 
weakened, the whole tactics of the line are 
deranged, and the divisions and brigades are 
melted down to nothing. With all the great 
military powers on the Continent, it has been 
a standing rule to keep two battalions of the 
same regiment in the field, acting together, 
aud in concert, at the same time. 

That the infantry of the regular army 
should be divided into two distinct descrip- 
tions of force, appears reasonable and expedi- 
ent, the active army of campaign, and the co- 
Jonial garrison army; (wjth the exception 
only of the troops serving as auxiliaries to the 
Company's troops in the East-Indies, who 
arealways to be considered as in the field; ) 
but North America, the West Indies, and 
ihe Cape of Good Hope, might with great 
advantage be exclusively garrisoned by the co- 
lonial force. But although this should be 
the case as to permanent garrisons, no alteras 
tion could take place in the attestation of the 
troops for general service ; which of course 
should still be liable to serve on such service, 
in active operation, or be prepared to quell 
insurrections, or to fly to arms upon any exe 
traordinary emergency. The number of the 
colonial troops must depend upon the size of 
our possessions, and the number and strength 
of our garrisons ; and must vary according to 
the political state of Europe, or the disposi- 
tion of the inhabitants of the colonies, and 
their attachment to the mother country, or 
their increased resources, or the means of de- 
fending themselves. In Canada, for instance, 
as well as in Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick, the strength of the garrisons must des 
pend upon our relations, either of amity or 
war, with the United States. Two strong 
colonial battalions at Quebec, with a batta- 
lion of militia called out, in rotation, every 
three or six months; another battalion of co- 
lonial at Montreal, with a second battalion 
of militia at the posts on the frontier, would 
be quite sufficient for the ordinary defence of 

nada. 

At Halifax one battalion of colonials, and 
one battalion of militia called out in rotation, 


place should be filled by third battalions, 
which would become the dep&t battalion, om 
the same plan as those in the Austrian armye 
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and so arranged as to put those persons, whose 
agticultural pursuits demand their attention 
at particular periods of the year, to as litte 
inconvenience as possible. One colonial bat- 
talion in New Brunswick would be suffi- 
cient; for that thinly inhabited province could 
not afford to lose the labour of a battalion of 
militia. [n Newfoundland there is at present 
one battalion of fencibles, whic is sufficient 
for tuat service. Ac Berinuda a few compa- 
nies of invalids would atford the means of am- 
ple defence. 

In the West Indies the black corps should 
be increased. The conduct of that descrip- 
tion of force having excveded our most san- 
guine expectations, we should consider as no- 
thing the very few instances of mutiny which 
have occurred: every day the nature of ser- 
vice is better understood ; and it will conse- 
quently go ou more and more regularly. 
The smailer islands will be perfectly safe in 
their bunds, and particularly the late con- 
quests. As to Jamaica ; at present it might 
not be so prudeat, in so large an island, with 
so many woods and fastnesses in the interior, 
to station black troops there, in great nume 
bers ; but still our colonial force may be kept 
lower now than at any former period. Our 
enemies having been entirely driven from that 
side of the Atlantic, the colonial force of the 
West-Lndies should consist almost entirely of 
foreigners from the southern parts of Europe, 
both on the score of humanity, and also of 
economy ; for as natives of a comparatively 
warm climate they would not be so subject 
to tropical diseases. We should recruit chiefly 
for that force ou the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. On the coasts of the Adriatic, 
among the Albanians and Greeks, excellent 
recruits might be obtained. Io forward this 
purpose it migit be well to consider the pro- 
priety of gaining permanent possession of 
some of the isies of the Archipelago. 

With respect to the Cape of Good Hope, 
it would be necessary to guard against a coup- 
de-main ; but that may be best effected by 
our fleet ; a strong squadron always kept on 
that stauon would most effectually ensure 
safet Besides, tue Dutci inhabitants of 
the Cape must feel so secure in their property 
and trade, ander the British government, and 
British protection, tha. in a great degree, the 
defence of this important spot may be con- 
fided to them ; at least those who are in the 
vicinity of the Cape should be trained to 
arms. The security of the Cape of Goo 
Hope, however, and the tranquillity of the 
Indian seas, are noW in a manner placed be- 
yond all hazard, since we have gained pos- 
session of the Isle of Bourbon and the 
Mauritius. 

Guernsey and Jersey, Gibraltar and Malta, 
must be exempted from these regulauons. 
They are not colonies, but purely garrisons. 


They are necessary for the discipline and oc« 
cusional refreshment of the troops of the 
line ; for the formation and seasoning of 
young corps, and for moments of rest for 
others which have undergoue hard service. 

Let.us now consider the advantage of such 
a system as that we now propose. 

Lo the first place, we must estimate the 
great increase of numbers, which it would 
bring to the army of theline. For supposing, 
at the utmost, about thirty battalions were 
required for the East-Indies, there would re- 
main for European service, more than twa 
hundred battalions of the line, exclusive of 
the guards and foreign troops in British pay ; 
making near three hundred battalions of re- 
gular troops. ‘This force would be ready at 
all times, either for the defence of the British 
Isles, or for undertaking a campaign on the 
continent. 

In order to meet the additional expense of 
this system, let us propose a measure, which 
although it may doubtless be much cavilled 
at, yet, however, as the adoption of it aps 
pears to afford the best means of making us a 
great military nation, we shall propose it 
with the greater confidence ; more particulars 
ly, because of the recent adoption of that 
excellent establishment, the local militia. 

The measure proposed is this; viz. the 
gradual abolition of the ordinary standing mi 
litia of Great Britain, 

Let us argue this question under different 
heads ; first, as itis deemed the constitutional 
force of the country, under existing laws ; 
secondly, as to its efficiency compared with 
its expense ; thirdly, as to the detriment it 
causes to the recruiting of the regular army, 
by locking up so large a portion of the active 
population of the country, in a purely dee 
fensive form, and by the overwhelusing come 
petition which it occasions. 

The local militia has @ompletely supplant. 
ed the old militia, so far as it may be deemed 
the constitutional force of the country. The 
old miliiia can now be considered only ia the 
light of fencible regiments ; because the men 
| are enlisted by small bounties; the militia 
upon emergency may be sent out of Great 
tyitain; the qualifcanons for commissions 
are no longer deemed necessary, nor are they 
enjoined with respect to the officers; the offi- 
cers need not belong necessarily to the couns 
ties from which the regiments take their 
name; and, lastly, half-pay is allowed to 
subalterns. Secondly, can we for a moment 
compare its efficiency with its expense ? Can 
we admit that the subject will bear an ars 
gument; having proved it to be no longer 
what the real militia of the country purports 
io be? Can we therefore hesitateto choose 
between these fevetble regiments, passing 
under tne name of militia, and one hundred 
and fifty additional battalions of the line? 
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Let us now consider its pernicious conse- 
quences with regard to recruiting the army, 
and we shall find that no fair recruiting can 
withstand the competition of the militia, 
which enlists men only for a limited period, 
and for limited service. Now that we have a 
substitute for this nominal militia, namely 
the local militia, which is, in point of fact, 
the real militia of the country ; why should 
we lock up so much force within the realm, 
which can neither add to the glory, the 
Strength, or the prosperity of the country ; 
and can promote its security only at the hour 


of invasion, and then by no means to such a |- 


degree as might be expected from the regular 
army? Unquestionably, the best and most 
efficient m asure, which has taken place du- 
ring the course of the present war, is the for- 
mation of the local militia; it is exactly on 
the plan of a constitutional force ; it does 
Hot quit its proper district, except in case of 
necessity ; whilst it trains the flower of the 
peasantry to the use of arms, and renders 
them at the same time an effective military 
body, it does not interfere with, or impede, 
the industry of the country; it is officered 
by the resident gentry of the realm : and, in 
fine, it combines the patriotism of citizens 
with the ethciency of soldiers, aud renders the 
old militia completely unnecessary. 

The old militia should be abolished in the 
following manner; a general volunteering 
should take place for the space of the year, 
at the conclusion of which period such as re- 
anained should be disbanded; these would al- 
most toa man, in a very short time, enlist 
into the line ; for having then no other corps 
to engage in, and being rendered ineligible 
for the local militia, they would never aban- 
don entirely the military life, to which they 


have been accustomed. 


Upon the abolition of the militia, it would 
be to reduce the one half 
immediately, and to reduce it still further, 
in certain porportions, every subsequent year, 
until it should come down to its original 
standard, a guinea and a crown; providing 
for recruits from another fund. But it may 
be asked, would not this be exposing the 
safety of the country, by disbanding so large 
a force? To that, it is answered, that, in 
the course of one year, the greater part of the 
militia would have volunteered into the line, 
and in another year the majority of the re- 
mainder, after remaining idle some time, 
would again engage: besides, the local mi- 
jitia might be called out for the term of sixty 
days, instead of thirty. 

hus the force of the country would be re- 
duced to three classes ; the regular army, the 
colanial-garrison army, and the local militia. 
Of jhe volunteers and armed peasants, we 


- shall speak in the chapter on the defence of 


Great Britain. It cannot be too often ree 


peated, that the exemption of the army from 
colonial-garrisons would operate as a most 
wonderful incitement to enlisting ; and then, 
when all competition with the militia shall 
be abolished, the regular army might with 
ease be kept up to this high and proud es- 
tablishment, namely, two hundred and thirty 
battalions. That this establishment is not 
disproportioned to our population is clear ; 
neither should we, in adopting this measure, 
add to our expense, when we take into the 
account, that the abolition of the militia 
forms part of the plan. 

Having so lately lamented the loss suse 
tained by our troops at Albuera, from the 
charge made by a Polish regiment of Lan- 
cers; we shall extract a few sentences in 
which the propriety of intermixing lancers 
with our cavalry is strongly recommended. 


Let us proceed to state what improvements 
might be suggested respecting our cavalry, 
In the first place, we may observe, that ca- 
price, or fancy, has, in every service in Eu- 
rope, introduced various descriptions of caval- 
ry, in different gradations ; but, if we ex. 
amine the matter duly, it must strike us that 
for real utility in war, two kinds alone are 
necessary; namely, either heavy cavalry ca- 
pable of charging in force, and at the sane 
time possessed of sufficient activity ; or ex- 
tremely light cavalry. As we propose to 
treat, in the second part of this book, of the 
mixed tactics and manceuvres of cavalry and 
infantry, this cannot be the place for such a 
discussion ; it may suffice generally to ob- 
serve, that no battle, where the ground will 
allow it, can ever be completely decided with- 
out a due and proper mixture of horse and 
foot. It being the peculiar province of the 
heavy cavalry to fight in the line, to assist 
the infantry, and to form the main support 
of the battle ; it must evidently appear, that 
the horse must be continually exposed to 
musquetry ; and from the largeness of the 
object aimed at, the effect of the fire is ex- 
tremely destructive to cavalry. What there- 
fore remains to be done ? tt is simply this; 
to provide the heavy cavalry with defensive 
armour. The French have found this neces- 
sary, for they have at least fourteen regiments 
of cuirassiers. That our heavy cavalry should 
all wear defensive armour, may be proved by 
the clearest reasoning. The breast of a dra- 
goon is the part at once most vital and most 
exposed to musquetry ; his head is also much 
exposed, not only to musquet-shot, but, in 
close encounters, to the Stroke of the sabre, 
for these reasons, all our heavy cavalry should 
be armed with the cuirass, and should wear 
brass helmets.* The light cavalry are most 


® The cuirassiers and lancers having no oc- 
casion for carbines, that incumbrance might 
be laid aside. 
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efficient serving as hussars, with two flank 
troops of lancers, The utility of lances is 
very great, when judiciously mixed with hus- 
$ars; as, for instance, it often occurs that, 
in the advance of an army, towards the close 
of day, when the horses are fatigued, and 
the enemy is drawn up at the opening of a 
valley or in front of a post, the impetus of 
the charge with fatigued horses, will want a 
sufficient momentum to break a solid column 
of fresh cavalry, where the trooper is merely 
armed witha sword; but with lances it is 
another case: they are almost sure to break 
through. The hussars both in a general bate 
tle, and also inaskirmish, should be always 
athand to co-operate with the lancers ; or 
the latter are not so efficient in close action, 
although of great use in breaking a line. 
Placed on the flanks of a column of cavalry 
ina retreat, they render the column impene- 
trable to all attacks of the enemy's cavalry ; 
and in the pursuit of broken infantry they 
do great execution. It would furnish an ad- 
mirable improvement to our light cavalry, to 
select the most able-bodied and the best horse- 
men, and to place them in the lance squadron. 
Both the French and Spaniards, in the pre- 
sent war, find the utility of this species of 
force. 


We incline to add a few words on this 
part of our author's performance. 

Whatever else we may think of Crom- 
well we must allow him to have been an 
able warrior ; andhaving seen and handled 
many of the helmets worn by his troop- 
ers, we cannot but concur with Col. Dil- 
lon in recommending the introduction of 
that piece of defensive armour. Whe- 
ther any modern improvements would 
allow of their being made Jighter than 
those we examined, is more than we 
know ; but we remember acquiescing in 
the joke of a punster present, who de- 
scribed those helmets as ‘‘ fit only fora 
head-strong generation.”” Why these and 
breast-plates were wholly laid aside, we 
have never been satisfactorily informed. 
In the Duke of Marlborough’s days com- 
plaints were made that the French horse 
by means of their breast-plates seemed to 
ride up within pistol shot, more cou- 
rageously than the English. Experience 
founded on historical facts, can never be 
unacceptable to the truly ingenuous. 

On the subject of pikes, or lances, we 
observe, that in the days of Elizabeth a 
proportion of pikes* was always deemed 


4 Essex, primo Maii, 1590. 
Summa totalis of all the trayned soulders, 


necessary for the English army ; and the 
effect of the pikes in the battle of Nase- 
by, is not yet forgot: and, perhaps, ne- 
ver will be.—We have already alluded to 
the loss sustained by our troops at Albue- 
ra; principally from the Polish pikemen ; 
and we take this opportunity of recording 
certain examples connected with this sub- 
ject, for the authenticity of which we 
can answer. 

At the passage of the Somo Sierra in 
Spain, the position of the Spanish infan- 
try was attacked by the Polish lancers, or 
as they are called by the French, the ‘‘ re- 
gimeats of the Vistula ;”’ the charge was 
too impetuous for the newly raised Spa- 
niards to withstand : and they were forced 
toretire. The same troops effected the 
same service at the passage of the Sierra 
Morena. 

The havock made by these among the 
English Buffs, of whom 600 fell by the 
assault of the Polish lancers, is but too 
fully confirmed from unquestionable au- 
thority : and the fact that one of them, 
impelled by the characteristic intrepidity 
of the corps, fiercely attacked Marshal 
Beresford, is no less certain. That the 
Marshal with great presence of mind, 
and by exerting uncommon strength of 
body, escaped the deadly thrust by pulling 
his antagonist from his horse, is a happiness 
to himself and his country ; but no valid 
argument against the power of the species 
of arms we are describing. And in truth, 
a less happy fate attended the personal 
exertions of the French General Paris on 
a similar occasion. The night before the 
battle of Ocana, during a desperate con- 
flict of cavalry, a private Spanish soldier 
of the regiment of Pavie, (a man prace 


delivered by the captaine of the foot bandes, 
accordinge to the forme sente unto them, 
touchinge the present state of their saide 
bandes. 


Pikemen ............ 892 
Muskettiers ....... 442 
1076 
Archers ...... 840 


Biilmen ...... 


Report of the Arrangements which were 
made for the internal Defence of these 
Kingdoms, when Spain, by its Armada, 
projected the Invasion and Conquest of 
England; and Application of the wise 
Proceediags of our Ancestors to the pree 
sent Crisis of public Safety.—Vide Litee 
rary Panorama, Vol, d, p. 225. 
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tised in the manceuvres of the Guerillas, 
who are mostly lancemen) fixing his eye 
on the French general, at that time io 
the rear of his own men, ran at him in 
full career, aimed at him with his lance, 
and carried him quite out of the saddle, 
notwithstanding his guard. This valiant 
action decided the contest; the French 
gave way ; the lancer brought off the tro- 
phies of his feat, General Paris’s arms 
and horse, which he sold for one hundred 
guineas. His sword alone sold for 25 
guineas: it was a present from Buona- 
parte, by whom Paris was distinguished 
as an able officer, worthy of enrolment 
in his Legion of Honour—~The Spa- 
nish soldier was honoured at head quar- 
ters ; praised in the general orders, and 
made a serjeant immediately. In this 
contest of cavalry not above 1400 men 
were engaged on each side, and there 
was hardly a grain of powder burnt; 
yet 400 men were killed :—of course, 
by personal prowess. Of the Spanish 
Gardes du Corps, in number 120, all gen- 
tlemen, 30 were siain at the first charge 
of the Polish lancers, 

These ‘* troops of the Vistula”’ are sent 
by Buonaparte expressly to counteract the 
effects of the Spanish matadors, or com- 
batants with the balls, who formed a very 
considerable part of the force to which 
Dupont surrendered. Being accustomed 
to retain their presence of mind under 
cireumstances of terror and instantaneous 
pressure, they have displayed uncommon 
feats of valour and agility. They have 
formed the guerillas; and armed with 
Jances only have done more service to the 
cause of their country, than all the other 
troops. It is therefore, now a kind of 
fashion in Spain to handle the lance ; and 
it is reputable to be thought an acute 
Jancer, The Spaniards afirm that this 
advantage they now derive from their na- 
tional enjoyment of bull-fighting ; and, 
that men who can meet a bull with calm- 
ness, pierce him precisely in a certain 
part of the head, and afterwards lift him 
up from the ground, as some have done, 
——that such are not men to shrink from 
encounters with French conscripts ; 
though lightly armed with lances only. 
We may add, that the Bayonet, in the 
hands of British troops, becomeslittle other 
than a lance; yet the French at Barrosa, 
and at Albuera, found it no trifling assail- 
ant, We well remember the sentiments 
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of the old soldiers who served in Germany, 
under Prince Ferdinand ; that could they 
but get close enough to the French to 
treat them with a charge of the bayonet, 
they never were anxious for the conse- 
quences : the /abour of the day was sogn 
over. 

To return to Col. Dillon, of whom we 
have lost sight for so long a time, we ob- 
serve that in his chapter ‘‘ On the Defence 
of Ireland,” our readers wiil find a mos) 
elaborate account of the state of society in 
that country ; superior toany which we have 
yet seen We intend it for our next. The 
Col.'s observations relative to the conduct 
of our countrymen, to foreigners, when 
abroad, are judicious; and founded on 
experience, a3 we ourselves can testify ; 
We hope proper attention will be paid to 
| them — as well as to the ideas suggested 
| concerning provision for soldiers wives 
| and families. We unite, with the author, 
in heartily praying, 

That Providence, which has so often and 
so conspicuously interfered in our behalf, 
may induce the British people to become a@ 
nation af warriors BY LAND, as the oaly means 
of preserving their own liberties and asserting 
their ancient fame ; and checking the growth 
of the most hideous tyranny that has insulted 
the world since the days of the Roman Eme 
perors. 


We must add, that this book is dedi- 
cated, by permission to the Prince 
Recent. Col. Dillon, in his address to 
His Royal Highness, says, 

The principles and opinions eontained in 
the following work, (the dedication of which 
to yourself Your Royal Highness has been 
graciously pleased to permic) will not, ! trust, 
be ungrateful to your feelings; because, J 
apprehend, that they are neither inconsistent 
with the duty nor the sentiments of a Briton 3 
because they cannot be condenined as super- 
fluous, or un-easonable, at the present cons 
juncture of affairs; and because they propose 
to demonstrate in what manner the same effi- 
cacy and energy may be communicated to the 
military exertionsof a free people, which the 
hand of despotism has elicited from the com- 
pulsory efforts of the most enslaved, 

In the contemplation of the full develop- 
ment of the military strength of the realm 
over which Your Royal Highness is destined 
to rule, we fondly delineate in our imagina~ 
tion a picture, which may one day be realized : 
and which will present the grandest exempli- 
fication of the characteristic spirit of any 
State since the existence of ancient Rome, in 
FREE NATION OF WARRIORS, 
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Descriptive Travels in the Southern and 
Eastern parts of Spain and the Balearic 
Isles, in the year 1809. By Sir John 
Carr, K. C. Royal 4to. Pp. 400, with 
Copper Plates. Price £2 2s. Sherwood 
and Co., London: 1811. 


Spain has been a country so noto- 
riously addicted to the worst principles 
and practices of popery, that our infor- 
mation concerning it could at no time be 
described as satisfactory. ‘The prejudices 
of the lower classes of its population 
against heretics; the solicitude of its su- 
perior classes to conceal the secrets of its 
government from rivals ; with the indo- 
lence of its inhabitants, who never ex- 
erted themselves to obtain information, 
combined to prevent our possessing more 
than a cursory knowledge of that king- 
dom, The means of gratifying enquiry 
were withheld, if they were in existence. 
The Press was shackled: of what use 
were labours of the pen? Who could 
ascertain the strength of that power, 
which made a point of honour of con- 
cealing its weakness? But supposing we 
had even abounded in descriptions of 
Spain, as Spain was a few years ago, 
they would be so totally inapplicable to 
what Spain is, so entirely unsatisfactory 
in respect to that acquaintance with her, 
which we now wish to cultivate, that 
scarcely should we deign to consult them, 
or think our time well employed in pe- 
rusing them. We are interested in the oc- 
currences of the present moment: in the 
powers and abilities and capabilities of the 
country, as they now stand ; in the real 
disposition of the people, the sentiments 
glowing in their hearts, andcirculating with 
their blood; in their moral qualities, and 
the effects which passing events have 
produced, or are producing, on their opi- 
nions. Recent travels are the only mean 
ot obtaining some gratification of this 
interest. They allay the thirst for .intel- 
ligence, if they do not quench it, The 
reader, it is true, sees with the eyes of 
the traveller, hears with his ears, and is 
guided by his opinions ; but this is inevi- 
table ; and if the traveller be a man of 
veracity and judgment, the probability is, 
that had the reader made one of his party 
in the excursion, he would have differed 
but little from the feelings and sentiments 


avowed by his associate. 


We lately considered the volume with 
which Mr. Jacobs favoured us, descri- 
bing his travels in the South of Spain, at 
a period not distant from that of his pre 
decessor, Sir John Carr. The countries 
they visited were the same for the most 
part; but Sir John ventured further north, 
on the coast of the Mediterranean, and 
pushed his advance close to the parts occue 
pied by the sons of rapine and murder, 
the Gallo-Corsican armies. We regret, 
indeed, that the fortune of war did not 
place him within descriptive distance, at 
least, of an action between a corps of 
French marauders, and a body of Spanish 
guerillas: we should have placed great 
confidence in his account of such an ac- 
tion; and had it been of consequence, his 
opinion on the character, behaviour, and 
conduct of the Spanish peasantry, might 
possibly have been more to our mind, 
than that of professional cfficers, whose 
eye is in some degree too tactical for ad 
libitum, or undisciplined, combatants. 
We remember a story of a governor of 
one of our British West India islands, who, 
when his charge was attacked by the ene- 
my, drew out his planters, and harangued 
them to the following effect :—‘* Gentle- 
men, [am no soldier; nor do I under- 
stand much of fighting; and still less of 
ronning away. All I have to say is, 
there's the enemy in the boats: now 
load, and fire, and kill'em as fast as you 
can." Vhisunmilitary word of command 
was implicitly obeyed ; and. the enemy, 
who did not like to be killed guite so 
fast, returned to their vessels, and speedi- 
ly disappeared. We hope for the same 
result, at length, in favour of the Spa~ 
niards; yet we cannot say, that depen- 
dance on their guerillas, is, inour opinion, 
good policy. A centre of union is want- 
ing: one head may set in motion many 
hands. We must indeed, deter to the 
opinion of General Moreau, given, when 
in the country: for we well know, that 
localities cannot be estimated equal to 
their importance, by the best informed 
persons at a distance from the scene of 
action. 

The celebrated General Moreau, when at 
Cadiz in bis way to America, said to a friend 
of mine, ** if the war of the patriots could be 
«* made a popular one, and the people would 
** act in small bodies, acd in desultory attack, 
“the French must finally relinquish ail hope 
* of subjugating Spain.” To this harrassing 
species of warfare, the country is certainly 
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liarly propitious, on account of there 

ing but little cultivation, except in the im- 
meuiate vicinity of towns, in consequence of 
which, the supplies of an invading army must 
be frequently drawn from a distance, and may 
be the more easily cut off; but surely after all, 
notwithstanding such high authority, the 
final and decisive expulsion of the French 
from Spain can only be expected from the 
achievements of well organized Spanish ar- 
mies, to be principally officered by experienced 
British officers. 

This is a British sentiment: had the 
writer been a Spaniard what a different 
phraseology would have animated his pen ! 

Sir John left England July 9, 1809 ; 
arrived at Cadiz on the 18th, bought his 
red national cockade immediately, and 
under the protection of this powerful ta- 
lisman, he issued forth toinspect Cadiz, the 
walls, the port, the churches, the ladies, 
the bull-fights, the theatre, and what 
not ?—After a residence of a proper peri- 
od, our traveller proceeded to the Old 
Rock (Gibraltar), where he had the un- 
common happiness of seeing a whole do- 
zen of apes, many with young ones on 
their backs, escaping from the inconveni- 
ences of a Levant wind: a sight, which 
at: officer who had been nearly three years 
on the rock, had not before seen. Hence 
he bent his way to Malaga, Granada, 
Valencia, and Montserrat: he returned 
to Tarragona; sailed for Majorca and 
Minorca ; and from thence for Sardinia ; 
2n interesting island, of which he justly 
observes, little is known in Britain.* The 
continuation of his course to Sicily and 
Malta, will furnish materials for a second 
volume. 

Sir John had the happiness of being 
well received by most ot those Spaniards 
of the superior classes, with whom he 
formed acquaintance: this cannot surprize 
any who recollect the opportunities he 
has enjoyed in visiting almost all the po- 
liter courts and humanized countries of 
Europe, acquiring familiarity with the 
address and manners of the noble and 
elegant. At the bull-fight at port St. 
Mary’s he met with an attention, which 
we would not insure toa Spanish gen- 
tleman on his travels, at an English fair. 
This spectacle seems to haye excited 
much of our author’s attention ; and it 


* We have endeavoured to supply this de- 
fect, vide Panorama, Vol. VII, p. 1336. 
VAI. p. 313, 409, 608, 886. 


contains anecdotes of the intrepidity of 
the combatants, of the importance at~ 
tached to that quality by the spectators— 
by the ladies eminently ; and of the ha- 
zards which really attend the cavalier 
who ventures on the encounter. In 
the preceding article, we have stated in- 
formation received on this subject, and 
therefore we shall not enlarge on it here. 

Our traveller has a talent at anecdote ; 
and repeats a slight story in a very agree- 
able manner. This is, in tact, the 
strength of his book ; it is thereiore hard- 
ly justice to him to selec’ extracts of a 
different character: yet the temporary 
importance of other information, is a 
temptation too strong to be resisted. 

The generel impression on the mind 
after having perused this volume is, that 
hatred of the French by the Spaniards 
prevails almost universally: yet so little 
sense of danger from the inroads of the 
invaders is felt, that one might suppose 
the Spaniards trusted to the effect of their 
climate on the northern hordes; and 
concluded that they also would sleep the 
siesta. If mere antipathy could repel 
the enemy, the enemy would iniallibly be 
repelled. Nothing seems to equal this 
hatred ; — except the contempt of the 
whole country for their governing Junta. 

Sir John informs us, that at Granada he 
was assured that several unhappy persons 
were confined in the dungeons of the In- 
quisition ; also that ‘* there had been 
lately an auto da fé, exhibited here, in 
the excommunication of a layman for pre- 
tending to be a monk.” We wish he 
had said in plain English, the culprit was, 
or was not, Jurned in this exhibition. 

The Spanish populace, it should seem, 
are easily swayed to excess of feeling. 
The history of their murder of Don Sola- 
no, the governor of Cadiz, is that of 
passions too easily provoked, and immo- 
derate, if not unrestrainable. A striking 
instance of this disposition to violence of 
feeling, is manifested in the history of the 
Massacre of the French in Valencia, in 
June 1808. It was a repetition of the 
Septemler of Paris; but combined with 
an incident at once more striking, so- 
Jemn, awful, and even dreadfully pictu- 


resque, than what attended the unvaried 
carnage, the bloody deluge of the Abbey, 
or of the prisons of Paris; we mean the 
introduction of the host, in sacred pomp, 
amidst the fary of hellish cut-throats. 
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Having completed his plans, about dusk on | glish Consul, Mr. Tupper, is distin= 
the Sth of June, the Canonico, atthe head guished by its sedateness, humanity and 


of his assassins, 
which, after a little resistance, they entered, | 
and proceeded to destroy their victims with | 
unspariug slaughter. The deliberation with 
which they proceeded was extraordiuary ; for | 
before they put any one to death, they led 
him into a room, where he was confessed by 
some monks, who had been forced to accom- | 
pany them to discharge this sad duty : as soon | 
as this ceremony was ended, some of the 
wretches who remained in the room for the 
purpose, thrust the unfortunate person out at 
the door, and he was immediately felled to 
the ground by the bludgeons, and then dis- | 
patched by the knives of those who stood | 
without. One hundred and seventy-one per- | 
sons were butchered in this manner. 

It was now night: the Provincial Junta, 
appalled by the destruction of these innodint 
men, fora long time could conceive no plan 
to oppose to such dreadful excesses ; at last, 
however, they came to the resolution of send- 
ing to the friars of a neighbouring convent, 
to repair immediately to the citadel, and stop, 
by the presence of the host, the farther effu- 
sion of human blood. The summons was 
promptly obeyed; and they arrived at the 
citadel in solenyn procession, carrying the host 
uncovered, with lighted tapers, and singing 
anthems, accompanied by instrumental music. 
Impressed with awe, the assassins desisted 
fram their bloody occupation, and knelt—the 

iles of victims, some still writhing in their 
kneeling murderers smeared with 
gore—the solemn music—the horror-struck 
countenances of the monks in viewing the 

hastly spectacle before them—their different 
the whole thrown into deep light and 
shade by the effect of the tapers—presented a 
scene at once horrible, awful, and sublime. 

But the cessation of carnage was but short. 
The Canonico, observing the immediate, and 
dreading the further, effect of the host, made 
an address to his followers, to renew the work 
of blood, and sent a mesage to the monks, 
who began to be panic-struck by -the scenes 
before them, that unless they instantly left 
the place, they should experience the same 
fate. ‘This menace was not to be trifled with, 
and they retired. 


In the sequel of this execution, its 
cessation, and the conduct of the assas- 
sins, we discover marks of the same un- 
controulable sensibility. The conduct of 
the Spaniards in their resistance to the 
French seems to confirm the notion that 
this disposition is natural to them, A 
philosopher might ask, whether it be the 
cause or the effect of their long rivetted 


superstition ? The behayiour of the En- 


marched to the citadel, | persevering ingenuity. 


A sensibility of the same kind, we 
hardly dare say in excess, appears to have 
actuated the ladies of Spain in their pa- 
triotic efforts against the enemy. Hune 
dreds of women, many of them of the 


higher orders and of the most elegant 


habits, fell in the defence of Saragossa ; 
and the sex exposed themselves to the 
dangers of the posts attacked with more 
than heroic bravery. Sir Jobn adds to 
these already known, some anecdotes of 
Avgustina Saragossing rendered in 
English by our scarcely gallant knight, in 
this instance, “‘ the woman of Saragossa”) 
which are very favourable to her reputa- 
tion. She was never wounded; but was 
on one occasion thrown into a ditch, 
and nearly suffocated by the dying 
and the dead who covered her. The 
contagion which raged in the city, 
by seizing: her, saved her life: the 
French deemed her fit for an hospital, 
rather than for a prison: there she reco- 
vered; and from thence she escaped, by 
eluding her guards. 

Perhaps in the whole of the volume 
there is scarcely any thing combines equal 
melancholy and interest, as the sufferings 
of the Spanish ladies of rank, fortune, 
elegance, and beauty. They, with their 
families, have been reduced to penury and 
scarcity: they have fled on foot; they 
have been pent up in crowds, on narrow 
and desert spots, islands in some instan- 
ces; they have been driven from one re- 
treat to another! yet they have not 
abandoned their country, nor ceased to 
solicit its welfare. Many have been 
heard to utter senti‘nents equal in dignity 
to that of the matron of antiquity, who 
giving a shield to her son, bid him bri 
it back, ‘* as thy trophy, or thy bier.” 

It is worth our while to form an ac- 
quaintance with a country Jdefore the 
French enter it: for this purpose we see 
lect Sir John’s description of the envi 
rons of Valencia: what it shall be, should 
the myrmidons of Buonaparte completely 
overrun it, some future observer will pere 
form the melancholy office of relating. 

As I was anxious to contemplate the fairy 
land that surrounds this city, in a circum. 
ference of between seventy and eighty miles, 
I took the earliest opportunity of ascending 
the tower of the cathedral, which has the 
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reputation of covering the site of a building, 
that in different eras, underwent the extra- 
ordinary vicissitudes of having been once a 
Pagan temple, thrice a place of Christian 
woiship, and twice a Mahometan mosque. 
From this elevation, the city appears to be 
seated in almost interminable Tides of un- 
fading verdure, protected on three sides by a 
chain of distant mountains, and open to 
the ocean on the east. In one view, I be- 
held not less than two hundred hamlets, 
scattered amidst vineyards, woods of olive, 
white mulberry, almond, carob, fig-trees, 
and silver poplars, oranges, and citron-groves, 
fields of various hues, green with the young 
rice, red with tomatoes, and yellow with 
melons, divided by stately aloes, and pome- 


granates, displaying the rich crimson of their — 


bell blossoms, and embellished by the roman- 
tie appearance of the Asiatic palm. The 
animating gaiety of beautiful country-houses, 
and white cottages, half concealed in foliage, 
was relieved by the pensive appearance of 
eross-crowned convents, amid the gloom of 
their cypresses. Innumerable channels of 
water ran shining through this paradise, the 
roads were covered with peasants, carts and 
cattle, in active motion, and the whole was 
illuminated by a brilliant sun, beaming 
through a sky of clougless azure. Such a 
eombination of beauty and prodigal luxuri- 
ance, nature and art had never before present- 
ed tome. It seemed enchantment ali: to 
describe it is impossible. Here, under a 
climate, almost always beneficent, December 
wears the dress and attractions of May, and 
the seasons are known only by the variety of 
their delicious offerings of Llossoms, fruits, 
and flowers, to banquet and ravish the senses. 
Well might the French look with eyes of 
eupidity towards this favoured region, which 
and Catalonia, are the finest provinces in 
Spain, and feel as Satan is depicted by our 


' immortal bard, to have felt when he first 


beheld the earth : 
** Such wonder seized, though after Heav’n seen, 
The spirit malign, but much more envy seiz’d, 
At sight of al} this world beheld so fair.” 

Paradise Lost, b. iii. v. 551, 

That province may be so highly fa- 
voured as to escape the disastrous effects 
of French protection and improvement ; 
we must therefore deduce our examples 
from such places as they have visited: we 
should like much to compare the state of 
a farm on the Guadalquivir, when the 
** Lenevolent penit,” retire, with our 
author’s description of it before their ire 
Tuption. 

After passing through fields of tomatoes 
and melons, by the side of plumb, pome- 
Granate, orange aad citron-trees, we saw a 


mule, who under the shade of silver poplars, 
and unattended, was raising water to the sure 
| face from a deep well, by turning a large 
wheel, to the circle of which earthern jars 
were attached, to supply the lemon and orange 
groves, which extended a great way before 
| U3 with the frequent moisture they require. 

From this primitive contrivance, we approach« 
ed a group of female peasants, who were 
busily and variously employed, under the 
shade of bowers of vines, running the length 
of the cottage-front, from which they pro- 
jected. Grapes hung from the roof, in rich, 
luscions, and ponderous clusters; below, 
goats, pigs, and poultry, in the highest cons 
_ dition, were lying asleep, or foraging. The 
| proprietor of this happy and luxuriant farm, 
in the middle age of life, driving a inule be- 
| fore him, whose panniers wore brimful of the 
finest plumbs, came up to us, and telling us 
higname was Usabio della huerta del Capero, 
with great natural courtesy, gave us a hearty 
welcome, and ordered one of his daughters to 

lace stools and a table, on which she puta 

af of white bread, some plumbs, grapes, 
and a flaggon of wine. Usabio enquired 
about the news, and when my companion 
mentioned the name of Joseph Buonaparte, 
he shook his head, and said with an air of 
derision, ‘ I wish we had this King Joseph 
‘* here now; we would soon give him to 
“* the little boys.” Upon our taking our 
leave, and saying it was iime to go, he made 
use of the Spanish adage, ** Ah, senors, time 
does not fly; but we do.” 

A few desultory remarks must conclude 
this article. 

We have been accustomed to think our 
Chancery Suits in England, of tolerable 
length in point of duration; but what is 
the most ancient of them, whether stand- 
ing for a century or two, or even three, 
compared with the ‘‘ disputes respecting 
the waters which fertilize the vale of Va- 
lencia ;” tradition traces these from the 
time of Hannibal, who took advantage of 
them to excite the inhabitants in his days, 
to revolt; and very lately, when “* the 
people of Murviedro petitionea the Junta 
of Valencia to give judgment on their 
rights, they were supported by documents 
written in characters ‘‘ some unintelli« 
gible, and others illegible, from age.” 

Our author's visit to Montserrat is amu- 
sing ; and the necessity of the case, under 
the circumstances of the invasion gave to 
that secluded retreat, a population and vie 
vacity scarcely consistent with its former 
solitude. This may be fairly inferred from 
its present pepulation and manner of live 


ing. 
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After a most delightful ramble of several 
hours, during which my pencil was continu- 
ally active in making sketches of the different 
hermitages, we were not unwilling to bend 
our steps towards that of Santa Cruz, which 
adjoins San Dimas, the only approach to 
which is by a draw-bridge, beautifully situ- 
ated like all the rest. The hermit of the 
former, Bernardo Crospes, a fine venerable 
man, with whom I afterwards became ac- 
quainted, had quitted it for the day, to make 
room for our party. In this hallowed and 
sequestered abode, we found two elegant 
women, of noble birth, from Barcelona, and 
with them and their relation, a very polished 
young man, our good Padre de Schilling, and 
three other monks from below, we sat down 
to an excellent dinner of soup, meat, game, 
and rice, cooked in various ways by two fe- 
male cooks, who had been engaged from 
amongst the servants of the emigrants for this 


cl Here commanding a region of un- | 


ounded beanty and grandeur below, and 
looking over the shining ocean, on which we 
could discern some of ovr ships of war, 
cruising off Barcelona, we banqyetted like 
demi-gods, half way up in heaven. 

Our hosts paid us every courteous attention, 
and bumpers of exquisite wine were drank 
in wishing eternal amity between England 
and Spain. As we were talking about the 
fruits of Spain, Padre de Schilling made the 
walls of the hermitage resound by singing a 
Latin song in honour of melons, beginning 

** Qando sol est in leone 
Bibe vinum cum pepone, 
Pone libros in cantone.” 


Tt was night-fall, ere we returned to the 
monastery, having visited all the hermitages 
but two, and rambled over a great part o 
this famous mountain, which is upwards of 
three thousand feet high, and between four- 
teen and filteen miles in circumference. Padre 
de Schilling in our way back, informed me, 
that the population of the mountain was as 
follows : 

Sacerdoci, or monks - + = 56 

Laici, or lay brothers - * + + 17 

Picoli, or young choristers + + + 24 
Heremetos, or hermits - - * = 7 

Emigrants from Barcelona - + ~ 70 


Total 174 
The resistance of the monks to their 
lawless foes, with their concealment of 
the riches of the convent, isa mixture of 


power and piety, to be met with only in| 


revolutionary timcs—we regret we cannot 
insert the interesting particulars; bat if 
we were to indulge ourselves in con- 
templating the varied incidents of this 
very amusing volume, as noisy porters and 


boatmen at Cadiz; bad inns; fleas, bugs, 
and musquitoes ; old fashioned carriages, 
indolent and insolent drivers ; dishonours 
done to Jews, though clothed in all the 
dignity of the English consulate; calms 
at sea, masses on board of ship, and a 
thousand other observables, we should 
prolong our notice beyond convenience : 
however, from this enumeration and the 
extracts we have given, our readers may 
easily discover the contents of the book, 
and the talents of the writer. 

The work is dedicated to Lord Holland, 
and is enriched with six beautiful plates, 
viz. the city of Grenada, contaiving a view 
of the Alhambra, and the Franciscan cone 
| vent,—Cadiz, with part of the bay,—Va- 
lencia, —Hermitage of Santa Anna, Mont- 
serrat, The Granja, Miuorca, — Port 
Mahon, Minorca. 
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Or all the wonders in this wonder- 
| ful age, the most wonderful is the ex- 
| treme difficulty of persuading those who 
have the honour of being subjects of 
the emperor and king of the reality of 
the happiness he confers. Every arri- 
val of letters from the continent contains 
an incredible variety of intelligence, 
| which if believed, would lead to the in- 
| ference that the weight of woes is daily 
accumulating, while the power of bearing 
| them is daily diminishing. Some even 
| dare to say, that they must suppress a 
portion of their complaints ; and that it 
is not safe to write, much Jess to speak 
their sentiments. They allude to a total 
dissolution of confidence between man 
and man; to distresses which penetrate 
with great severity into the recesses of 
private life, and banish that enjoyment 
without whieh, life is a burden, not a 
blessing. 

Against those private documents we 
place the public assurances of the veras 
cious Buonaparte that all his subjects ens 
| Joy supreme felicity; that he not only 
| labours incessantly to scatter blessings 
among them, but that he sees with inex 
plessible delight, the incalculable infinie 
tude of gratifications which they receive 
from his fostering care, the fertility of 
their fields, the ready sale of their pro- 
ductions, their unbounded commerce, 
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the superabundance of wealth, not merely 
in money, but in property of all kinds, 
and among all ranks of people. He con- 
gratulates “them on the unexampled de- 
mands for labour in their manufactories, 
on the better price now obtained for their 
services, on the solicitude of foreign mar- 
kets to obtain theircommodities,—in short, 
on the concurrence of heaven and earth 
to exalt the honour, the happiness, the 
dignity, &c. &c. of HIs empire, into a 
paradise, or earthly heaven, at the low- 
est; what then must it be at the 
highest ? 

The voices of his subjects echo these 
demonstrations of praise: he commands 
towns to be renovated from their ruins ;— 
the citizens glory iu opportunities of tes- 
tifying their unbounded gratitude for 
commanded renovations: he coudescends 


rejoice in these accelerations, and energe- 
tically observe that they wait the issue 
with impatience. He directs the building 
of a bridge ;—no longer the passengers 
dread crossing the river—when it is dry. 
He projects ports, dock-yards and ves- 
sels; he even creates them, as they say. 
He carries out piers into the sea,—pro- 
longs canals on the map; plans new 
ones ; schemes jails, hospitals, lyceums, 
mendicity stations, entrepdts réels ;—what 
escapes him ? He issues his edicts over 
sea and : he even calls spirits from 
the vasty deep.”—But, in spite of his 
most benevolent intentions be cannot 
please every body! ‘That were too much 
for an angel ;—which he is not. Not long 
4 ago, Mr. Sturt told us that many of his 
iy well beloved children did not return the 
7 affection of their ‘ Sire,"’ with all that 
f hearty warmth of attachment which be- 
! came them; presently after, Mr. Gold- 
smith had the temerity to affirm that his 
imperial majesty himself, was ‘‘ no bet- 
ter than he should be ;” and that of his 
| family, the gentlemen were 
' and the ladies were O, fie Mr. 
Goldsmith! Next came General Sarra- 
zin, who affected to know him well ; but 
suffered many notorious libels to escape 
. him, in this land of liberty, at which 
our long established veneration for the 
emperor and king, revolted,—vehemently 
revolted! Lastly comes Mr, Faber, who 
intreats us to give him credit for some of 
the most discreditable facts, that ever 
were reported of any sovereigm on the 
face of the earth. How then can we be- 


to direct accelerations ;—they inexpressibly | 
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lieve them of the pious successor of 
Charlemagne, the consecrated inheritor of 
the iron crown, the armipotent protector 
of the Confederation of the Rhine; the 
mediator of the Swiss republic ; the eldest 
son of the church; the vicegerent of 
God upon earth !! Can we believe them, 
we repeat, of the monarch whose benevo- 
lence is the dew of heaven retreshing the 
thirsty soil: who is himself the very 
concentrated quintessence of all perfec- 
tions ; ‘‘ whom having created, the Al- 
mighty ceased from his labours,” incapa- 
ble of improving on this, his chef d'ceu- 
ure !—~of the modest, mild, meek-hearted 
prince, whose ‘* courage is equal to every 
thing, except that of hearing his own 
praises addressed to him.” In ‘short, nots 
withstanding the testimony of private 


letters by hundreds ;—of the once anti- 


| 


7 


| satisfied Mr. 


anglican editor of the Argus, of the dis- 
Sturt, of the discontented 
Gen. Sarrazin, of the converted Ameri- 
can Mr. Walsh, who has borne testimony 
to the character of Mr. Faber, and to his 
Opportunities of acquiring the knowledge 
of facts; and to Mr. Faber himself, who 
pleads ** remorse of conscience” as the 
moving cause of his running away from 
the service of so immaculate a master— 
In spite of all these, and a thousand 
other evidences, we are determined to 
retain every particle of our respect for this 
too much vilified sovereign :—-We are not 
in the convertible humour :—We wont 
lieve !—Those who will may. 

But having given this permission to 
those whose opinions are more pliable 
than our own, we can do no less than set 
before them a few of those particulars to 
which Mr. Faber desires them to give 
credit on his authority. This writer dis- 
tributes his volume into the following 
particulars. 1. The French (asa nation). 
2. Administration. 3. Public opinion. 
4 Thethroneandthealtar. 5. Oldtimes 
and new times. 6. Public instruction. 
7. Justice. 8. Buonaparte on his tra- 
vels. Q. The Conscription, 10. The 
national guard. It seems, that he alsoin- 
tended a second volume, a prominent ar- 
ticle in which is the Finances. We should 
be glad of an opportunity of investigating 
that subject with him: for we give it as 
our opinion, that of all the ministers of 
the whole organization of the state, the 
minister of the tinances is by far the most 


| flourishing. 


We must, however, recollect that the 
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original of this volume is full two years 
old; and that great improvements have 
taken place since Mr. Faber quitted his 
office. For instance, on theclergy he says, 


Ishall here confine myself to a few pastoral 
phrases, which the Moniteur itself has pre- 
served for the edification of the world, in the 
extracts which it one day gave from charges 
delivered on occasion of the public prayers 
ordered for the success of the campaign of 
1805. ** Behold another Cyrus!" exclaims 
the Bishop of Liege, speaking of Buonaparte, 
«* whom God has chosen for the accomplish- 
ment of his inscrutable designs in regard to 
the nations of the earth.” In another place 
he says, ‘* It is to the succour of heaven that 
our august monarch owes his wonderful suc- 
cess: his confidence in the God of Hosts is 
his reward. //appy is the man who putteth 
his trust in God, and whose hope is the Lord.” 
—‘* Like another Judas Maccabeus,” said 
the Bishop of Metz, ‘* Napoleon puts on his 
breast-plate as a giant, he braces himself with 
armour for the combat.—= Let us do a holy 
violence to heaven ly the concert of our 
prayers in order to obtain fromit, success 
Jor the Emperor's arms, and the preservation 
of his sacred person.” The Archbishop of 
Bourges, speaking of the exploits of Buo- 
naparte, thus apostrophizes his flock: — 
“© This prodigy, my brethren, which we ad- 
mire, is not the work of mun, ‘tis the handy- 
work of the mightu God, who in so particular 
a manner protects the man of his right hand, 
by whose means he has already ad such 
great things for us. — A Domino factum est 
astud, est miralile oculis nostris.” The 
Bishop of Quimper represents a voice from 
heaven addressing Buonaparte, and predicting 
all possible success. —‘* Who was ever more 
worthy of this religious loyalty,”says the Bish- 
op of Séez on the subject of the conscription, 
« than the wise, the magnanimous, the re- 
ligious, Napoleon?” Another prelate, like- 
wise, speaking in favour of the conscription, 


upon the heads of the congregations. In a 
very great number of parishes, the incum- 
bents have no parsonage - houses, and are 
maintained by the parishioners; and almost 
all of them are in want of priests. In many 
places the clergy are left in abject indi- 
gence, which is alleviated only by the charity 

The clergy have partly to thank themselves 
if the mysterious veil which once covered 
them, is now removed. They have been seen 
to swear, to forswear, and to swear again, 
according to circumstances ; they have been 
seen to marry, and to unmarry ; they have 
been seen to embrace the revolution, and to 
participate in its crimes, Gobel, the consti- 
tutional Bishop of Paris, who in the presence 
of the Convention, stripped off his pontifical 
ornaments and trampled them under his feet. 
—Lebon, the priest, who decimated the in- 
habitants of Arras and Cambray, and many 
others, are not yet forgotten. The people 
have, moreover, learned, during the interreg- 
num which the church has experienced, to 
shift without ministers, and habits of this 
kind are difficult to be eradicated. There 
are districts of considerable extent, the in- 
habitants of which pride themselves on their 
contempt of confession. ‘These rustics ate 
tend mass regularly on a Sunday, under the 
idea that they thus fulfil a tong - established 
duty towards God, prescribed by the church ; 
but they think it beneath thea to repair to a 
priest, who, seated in his confessional, ex- 
pects the disclosure of the secrets of their 
hearts, and who, though a sinner like them- 
selves, pretends to grant them the remission 
of their sins. 

Not only has the ministry of the altar lost 
its former consideration, but it no longer afs 
fords a subsistence to those who devote theme 
selves to it. No longer does it hold forth the 
prospect of a certain competency, still less of 
| eminence: it now has nothing but privations 
| and indigence to offer. Youth have consee 
| quently ceased to embrace such an unproduc- 


uses these expressions :—** Let the parents of | tive profession, and the vineyard of the Lord, 
conscripts be deeply impressed with the | is threatened with a want of labourers capable 
sacred obligation to render unto God, the | of cultivating it. The archbishops and bishops 
things that were God's, to shew a filial sub- | of the different dioceses of France, miss no 
mission to his inscrutable decrees, and to | opportunity of indulging in  Jamentation 
render unto Cesar, and through him to their | on this account. Last year, M. du Belloy, 
country, the things that are Casar’s —that is | Archbishop of Paris, chose this for the sub- 
to say, well-educated children fit for the | ject of his charge at Easter, and conjured his 
service of the stale.” Another observes of | flock ‘* to supply the house of the Lord with 
Bonaparte: ‘ He leaves the care of his des- . servants.’—The Bishop of St. Brieux, in a 
tiny ¢o the mighty hand which brought him pastoral letter of the same year, complains 
out of the land of Egypt.” that his diocese, comprehending upwards of 

The internal state of the dioceses, and | half a million of souls, contains ouly fifty 
whatever relates to religious instruction, is | ecclesiastics, whereas seven hnndred would 
trulydeplorable. ‘There are parishes, which | be required to perform the necessury duties. 
even to the present day are without churches ; | The Archbishop of Rouen, 10 a pastoral let 
there are others, where the churches, dilapi- | ter of the same year, makes similar complaints, 
ated bythe revolution, threaten to tumble and declares, thatin a few years, his diveese 
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would le without prtests, and the house of 
the Lord without Levites, and that an im- 
mediate supply of six or seven hundred is 
wanted. ‘* Ualess seminaries are formed,” 
says he, ‘* we shall have nothing left but 
buildings and unavailing regret.” The Bishop 
of Limoges has invited all the priests of his 
diocese to contribute the produce of a mass 
every month, towards the establishment of a 
seminary, ‘* since there was an absolute want 
of persons for the service of the altar, and of 
the funds necessary for the endowment of a 
seminary.’ Such is every where the language 
of the Bishops—such is every where the state 
of the catholic worship. 


Now, though we are determined not to 
believe Mr. Faber; yet we have full faith 
in the Emperor's edict, on this subject, 
which with other references, the reader 
will find in the present number. 

Well, but though the priesthoo! may 
be called to think of better things than 
this world’s riches, (such is the spirit of 
the sacred profession), the puBLic 1N- 
STRUCTION bestowed on the laity may 
enable them to do well enough with a 
moderate share of pastoral exhortation. 
Let us hear Mr. F’. on this. 


According to the fundamental Jaw, the 
number of the Lyceums ought to be equal to 
that of the tribunals of appeal, that is to say, 
thirty-two, which amounts to one-thid of 
the former central schools. The expence 
of these Lyceums was originally fixed at 
the sum of 4,180,000 francs. By the ag- 
grandizement of the French territory, the 


‘number of the Lyceums has increased by 


successive degrees to forty-five, and the total 
expence of all these establishments is reduced 
to 3,080,000 francs. In the year XIII. out 
of the forty-five Lyceums decreed, ‘wenty- 
nine only were actually estallished: twenty- 
six of these prs pupils but those of 
the state, amounting to about lhree thousand 
nine hundred ; aud boarders, half-boarders, 
and three-quarter boarders are taken in be- 
sides. Thus the deceiiful spirit of the go- 
vernment is the same in every department, 
even ia that in which it has such powerful 
motives to behave honourably. The wicked 
are consistent in nothing bat villainy. 

In most of the country communes there is 
nota man who can read and write well enough 
to keep the registers of the civil proceedings 
that fall under the cognizance of the mayor. 

In a country, where, out of 7,310,000 
frapes set apart for public instruction, the 
paltry sum of 150,000 francs is assigned for 
gratuities to fifty masters of the secondary 
schools, and where even that is not paid —in 
a country where,..,..,,.we Must uot acouse 
matures 


Mr. F. further asserts on a subject of 
deep interest to the sex, formerly honour- 
ed almost to idolatry among this gallant 
nation,—that the education of feinales is 
overlooked. 


It is surprizing that amidst all these inge- 
nious plans, projects, and specches, one idea, 
which appears equally simple and natural, 
was never brought forward—I mean, that of 
the instruction of females. Not a word is said 
concerning them ; tis always men that are found 
talking with complacency of their own sex, 
indefa:igably discussing the means of render. 
ing themselves more happy and more perfect. 
Establishments and institutions of all sorts 
and sizes, every where spring up for their 
instruction; while females are allowed no 
share in an object which is of the first — nay 
of indispensable necessity. In France, where 
the sex which forms the betier half of our 
species is more highly honoured than in any 
other country, the total neglect of it in this 
particular is adeep disgrace ; for itis notonly 
a flat contradicton to the natural courtesy, but 
a disregard of the best interests of humanity. 


To this we demur, in the voluminous lae 
bours of the Fiench ladies prove that 
some of them abound in instruction : 
they have enough to serve a whole nation, 
and provided the naticn have it, what 
signifies whether it bein many hands, or 
in few ?—Then too, there are the learned 
professions ; what is more provoking than 
to see the law, for instance, feasting on 
the fat of the land, and adding thousands 
to thousands? —‘‘ They manage these 
things better in France.” Nothing shar- 
pens a man’s wit so efficaciously as a keen 
appetite. 


‘Those who embrace the professions of the 
law, cannot be instigated by the thirst of 
wealth, for it is the worst paid of all pro- 
fessions. A justice of peace receives, accord- 
ing to the population of the commune in 
which he resides, a salary of from eight hun- 
dred io eighteen hundred francs, and in Paris 
a few hundred more, Justices of peace, 
if they have families, must be indigent 
men; if bachelors, they are not above 
poverty: their number is upwards of three 
thousand five hundred. Next comes the nu- 
merous class denominated judges tn the first 
instance, who can barely subsist upon their 
scanty ingome; for what can they do with 
three thousand francs, which sum is the 
maximum of their salaries out of Paris? 
Thereare tribunals of which the judges are 
paid less than one thousand francs. The superior 
class, the judges of the citminal tribunals, 
and of the tribunals of appeal, are rather bet- 
tex paid; but four or five thousand france 
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will do little more than afford a subsistence. 
The small number of judges of cassation are 
paid, like the members of the legislative 
body, ten thousand francs per annum, which 
is no great salary, but at least enables them to 
live at Paris. Inthe country, I have seen 
justices of the peace and judges in the first 
instance, who, to place themselves above 
want, combined other professions with their 
judicial functions. 1 have known some who, 
under other names, were engaged in com- 
mercial pursuiis, or various branches of in- 
dustry, as printing, agriculture, or manu- 
factures. But still it strikes you as something 
indecorous to see the wife of a justice of 
peace serving behind the counter, ora judge 
striking bargains and soliciting orders. 

In this manner, Mr. Faber scruples 
not to vilify almost all the institutions of 
the Great Nation. But we abominate the 
Spirit of perverse misrepresentation, and 
are completely satiated with ‘* starving 
families,”” — ‘* towns in ruins,” —  do- 
nations on paper, only,” — conscripts 
torn from their homes,’ —‘‘ led to the 
slaughter,” — ‘* edicts without executi- 
on,” — and ‘‘ promises without perform- 
ance”!! Would any body suppose that 
Mr. F. expected to be believed when he 
says, —‘* most of the towns in France 
are now reduced to a state of wretched 
impoverishment.” — ‘* 1 know a town of 
considerable magnitude, which was dis- 
abled from lighting its lamps in the winter 
of 1804, in consequence of having sent 
its mayor to Paris to be present at the co- 
ronation of Buonaparte.” —Our readers 
have heard of those amusing things ** do- 
miciliary visits,” Mr, IF’. thus describes one. 

Whenever an officer belonging to one of 
the financial departments, as the customs or 
excise, or the controul of gold and silver 
plate, or any other branch, thinks fit to search 
a house, under the supposition of an infringe- 
ment of the law, he requires the attendance 
of the mayor or his assistant. They proceed 
to the house, rammage from the dines to 
the garrets, open the drawers and boxes, pry 
into every corner, unfold every article of linen, 
and spread out every garment, Visits of 
this kind are paid incessantly on the frontiers, 
and to the distance of several leagues, to the 
houses of the inhabitants, for the discovery of 
English commodities. These oflicers are 
likewise authorised to search any place in the 
interior, where prohibited arucles are sus- 
pected to be concealed, and they often take 
place in the heart of Paris itself. hey are 
always preceded by terror, and accompanied 
by a military retinue, No account is taken 
of the trances, the fainting and hyster.e fits, 


Vou. X. (Lat. Pan. July 1811] 


and the miscarriages which they sometimes 
occasion, 


Now, we leave to our readers’ conjec= 
ture the exquisite, the celestial delights of 
such visitations; but commend us to the 
ingenuity of a son of St. Crispin, who, 
as a member of the gentle craft, gave his 
townsmen a gentle hint, or occasion of a 
brilliant expression of public joy, 

These illuminations in the newspapers, are 
called spontaneous and general. ‘hese epi« 
thets figured one day in a brilliant description 
of an illumination in the town of B......... 
had seen it. In the streets of the whole 
place were to be seen on/y five or six cand/es, 
that gave a gloomy light ; and a shoemaker, 
who had the very sume day been served with 
a writ of execution for his share of taxes, had 
Jfived it up in the form of a transparency 
against a pane of his dittle window. ‘The 
temerity of this artisan was attended with no 
oo consequences ; he had nothing to 

ose. 


These illuminations are much on a par, 
it seems, with the benefactions of the 
sovereign whose virtues they celebrate, 
E. gr. A district was overwhelmed by a 
flood,—the sufferers were in number thirty 
thousand, —they waited a whole year for @ 
donation of ten thousand francs, which, 
after treasury deductions made, amounted 
to barely three pence each person ! 


_ It was a truly characteristic remark of a 
poor woman, who, ou hearing that Buona 
parte had assumed the imperial crown, ex- 
claimed: ‘* Faith, if he goes on so, Buona- 
parte may perhaps one day be king of France 1” 
There are classes at Paris who derive a profit 
from the expences of the court, such as mes 
chanics, artists, and tradesmen; they con- 
gratulate themselves on their giins ; but this 
court, whose splendour is the creation of their 
hands, obliges thea: to make comparisons in 
the recesses of their hearts. If there must be 
a throne, they would most undoubtedly have 
preferred the throne of the Bourbons to that 
of Buonaparte, and often and loudly is this 
observation repeated. 

All the French, in short, without distine- 
tion of opinions, form but one single and 
general class, when, consulting their interests, 
they ask themselves: What have we gained 
by this throne? The answer is not Io its 
favour. On comparing the present burdens 
with those of former times, the French are 
found to be no gainers by the change. Many 
charges alleged against the former imposts are 
inapplicable to those of the present doy ; and 
it is remarkable that formerly there were 
classes exempt from all taxes ; and classes that 
were surcharged : the latter complained, as 
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his power to confer on mankind! Shal- 
low mortals! But, should he even com- 
ply with the advice ; we promise to re- 
tain our best opinons of him ;—and very 
readily shall we discharge our duty as 

dians of his posthumous fame. 

t then !——Shall we retract all 
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they well might. Under the present system d: 
nota creature is exempted : every body pays ; | fe Dende i 
every body is surcharged ; every body com. 4” Enquiry into the best System of Fe- 
plains, and has abundant reason so to do. If, male Education; or Boarding School and ce 
the mass and the nature of the burdens render Home Education attentively considered. N 
them oppressive, the ey muaye 4 of By J. L. Chirol, one of His Majesty's on 
government, tends to aggravate their m 
weight: while it is planning com- ne in 
merce droops, every branch of industry de- sc 
lines, and credit is annihilated. The scarci-| 108+ 6d. Cadel and Davies. London 809. th 
ty of money is alarming ; and at Paris the The woman who has children, and does not m 
‘ordinary rate of interest is twenty-four per | shew them piety ar nome, nor guide her house, bi 
cent. per annum. _ but liveth in pleasure, and is wandering about m 
These ae some of the impos 
ich F. civilly desires us tore-| the young women to love their husbands, _be 
ve with a good grace :—We iN TetUTN | to Jove their children, and to be keepers at home. ‘te 
desire that he will kindly indulge us in a | —Xp. to Titus, ii. 4, 5. ni 
a and intitle his second volume We do not like these made-up texts. 
when it appears, They mark a disposition to quacker a 
“e 
Sketches of the Inverwat State of The title to M. Chirol’s let 
rance. This may prove a taking title ; | better without them. They gave us no th 
bs seg on the Continent, for which we | very favourable idea of the work to which an 
ought to pe eee this work was com- | they are prefixed ; and indeed, we con- ab 
posed, asa kind of amende honorable. fess, that, in our judgment, the world bl 
_,_ ‘8 to the rest, we think ourselves as in- | could have done very well without it. cal 
flexible as most of John Bull's children ; | The author proves too much. He indis- ed 
&s positive, as self-willed ; as sturdy, but criminately censures a// Boarding-Schools thi 
if evidence like this should be admitted | go, young females. He says (Introd. p. Hi 
ety and suffered to have ils weight | y7)\+* | have no hesitation to express as 
2 influence ; oe shall hardly be able my firm unshaken opinion, that the Lest Th 
+ pace ourselves or our readers from | of" them is good for nothing.” This over- the 
nea of animosity against the whelming dictum he prints, as we have the 
emperor and king. In fact, it seems to! given it, in Italics, Tobe sure, he adds stu 
7 spreading ; egy considers him | 4 note to this passage, ap follows : for 
Be it however remarked, that I pretend rel 
view his Aancin himself-—and’ this the not to affirm positively, that there is no ex- abi 
distinguish sbi ception whatever to the above qualification, 
from pable assassination, | in its most extensive sense ; for many schools of 
as the greatest of all possible favours in| must certainly have escaped my notice. What wo 


I mean is, that [ am not acquainted with one 
which is good for any thing. It would, how- 
ever, be a very singular circumstance, if, 
nowithstanding all my trouble, enquiries, ex- 
pense, and impartiality, those schools which 
have been unintentionally overlooked, were 
all precisely such as form honourable excep- 


tions. 


the civil things we have addressed to the ‘ : : th 
eh, Emperor and King, or said of him, | _ But he seems to claim a species of in- ¢ 
) and about him? Shall we be reduced | fallibility, for he says in the same page, on 
‘ to silence, when intent on displaying the «« My arguments and conclusions are ‘mi 

inexhaustible, the innumerable felicities, | founded on certainties. and 


of the great nation ?—Shall we be sunk 
into gloom and despondency by the 
force of comparison with a certain is- 
land that shall be nameless ?—No! we 
repeat, No! we wont believe: we wont 
be converted: those who will may: if 
they delight in miseries, this volume con- 
tains enough to satisfy them, and to it we 


It requires a little courage to enter the 
lists with an author like this; but we 
must take the liberty of demurring to 
his universal censure passed on Boarding- 
Schools, that they are all, even the best 
of them, good for nothing ; because we 
know many females, in various ranks of 
life, who shine as most exemplary sisters, 


heartily refer them. 
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daughters, and mothers, who nevertheless ae for the space of nineteen years, 


were educated in those sinks of corruption, 
called boarding-schools for young ladies. 
M. Chirol has yet to learn that ab abusu 
in usum non valet argumentum. There 
may be many bad schools ; there may be 
institutions covered under the name of 
schools, of a nature absolutely immoral ; 
there may be many schools whose system 
might admit of material improvements ; 
but there are also many good ones, and 
many where even M. Chirol’s ingenuity 
would find a difficulty in suggesting any 
_beneficial alteration ; notwithstanding he 
‘tells us that his ‘* attention has been for 
nineteen years occupied with the subject.” 


He says, ‘‘ that in ether countries, the 
domestic system of education is not preva- 
Jent ; that among the ancients, none but 
the courtezan received a public education ; 
and the few schools which exist now 
abroad, are very different from those esta- 
blished in this country. * They are truly 
calculated to supply the place of home- 
education, as nearly as the nature of 
things will admit.” Poor old England ! 
How art thoa fallen! How lowered is thy 
morality, how debased are thy manners ! 
Thy best schools ave good for nothing ; but 
the generality of them are only fitted for 
the education of kept-mistresses and 
stumpets! — We know very well that 
Sormerly many females received at once 
religious and polite education in convents, 
abroad ; but now the continental schools 
** are truly calculated to supply the place 
of home education ;’—that is, to make 
women exactly what they sbould be, 
angels upon earth, obedient children, 
chaste wives, and all that M. Chirol would 
wish to seethem! We are glad to hear 
such things of France, Germany, and 
Switzerland ;—and if our British govern- 
esses are such a set of uninformed, and de- 
praved husseys, as our author describes 
them—the best plan would be to import 
some French, Swiss, and German school- 


‘mistresses and teachers, with the next 


cargo of continental dancers and fidlers ! 
and then our morals would be complete ! 
M. Chirol seems to have studied his 


* Fora proof of the accuracy of this re- 
‘mark so far as it relates to France, we appeal 
to an extract from Mr. Faber’s work, in a 
foregoing » respecting the education of 
females. e selected it with some reference 
to the comparison here made, 


to very little purpose ; and we think he 
had acted wisely had he prolonged his 
studies for nineteen years more. 

He seems not to have made up his 
mind on the matter as yet ;—for he says, 
after some previous statements,—‘* these 
different causes certainly preclude the pos- 
sibility of asserting, in a positive and 
general manner, what mode of female 
education would prove most conducive to 
the happiness of mankind.” If so, it is 
a pity that he should have taken so much 
pains, such acknowledged labour-in-vain, 
to ascertain ‘ the best system of female 
education.” 


What could have induced this good 
man to publish a book ? He says, “‘ pre- 
judice, pecuniary advantage, vanity, or 
any other personal motive, I solemnly dis- 
claim ; and protest that, in the task which 
I have undertaken, I have been guided 
solely (in Italics) by pure public principles, 
and have, as I conceive, advocated the 
general interests of society.” But not~- 
withstanding this, we think that we can 
discern a motive not quite so disinterested 
as that which is avowed. Our readers 
shall judge. 

I have often thought how useful a seminary 
destined for the education of private govern 
esses would prove, not only on aceount of the 
great conveniences to parents, who would 
only have to apply to this institution, in order 
to be supplied with proper persons to instruct 
their daughters ; but also because it would 
afford an honest livelihood to so many forlorn 
creatures, the victims of the irregularities of 
their unavowed parents, or of inevitable mis- 
fortunes. That such governesses might be 
initiated, by practise as well as theory, into 
the art of cultivating the understanding of 
youth, and of their physical and moral ma- 
nagement, some children of poor parents, or 
such orphans as are absolutely deprived of ail 
resources of education, might there be placed 
under their care. Such an establishment 
would, in my opinion, prove of the highest 
importance, and its beneficial consequences 
would be incalculable. I therefore beg leave 
to recommend this plan to the attention and 
benevolent exertions of such persons whose 
time, authority, and circumstances would 
enable them to sueceed in such an underta- 
king ; flattering myself that in a nation like 
this, a bint of this description is not likely 
to be thrown away. Indeed, with the ex- 
ception of this seminary for ¢ vernesses, 
which I ae as also an inséttution for 
assisting Loarding-schoo! teachers, 1 know 
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not any class of society, or any bodily and 
spiritual want, which, in case of need, can- 
not find relief in one or other of the inuume- 
rable benevotent establishments of this coun- 
try, whose charity, unbounded in its object 
as in its priuciples, requires no other motives 
for exertion, than to kuow the wretched, and 
to be made acquainted with their necessities. 

Now let our readers connect with this, 
the N. B. which concludes the volume : — 

N.B.—Should the idea suggested in the 
Note, page 35-80, respecing an institution 
of the highest private aud national impor- 
tance, a seminary to form privare governesses 
Sor families, meet with the approbation of 
persons of rank, fortune, and influence, and 
disposed to countenance it, by becoming its 
patrons, the author of this work begs leave 
to observe here, that he will be happy to 
submit to their consideration a plan he has 
prepared on the subject. 

So then the secret is out. Here the 
quackery discloses itself. Monsieur Chirol 
is in possession of a mostrum for making 
governesses upon new principles ; and it 
would be a very proper thing for the good 
people of England to place him at the 
head of an institution, and enable him to 
commence a series of experiments upon 
female intellect and female morality ;— 


for he avows that he cannot yet ‘* assert | 


in a positive and general manner, what 
mode of female education would prove 
most conducive to the happiness of man- 
Kind !” 

We must now take our eave of our 
professor in embryo; previously, however, 
expressing an unqualified disapprobation of 
certain passages and allusions equally dis- 
gusting and abominable. ‘There are some 
vices, which, like some crimes, ought not 
to be mentioned in a christian country ; 
and for this prohibition M. Chirol knows 
wery well that apostolic authority might be 
pleaded were it necessary :—the precept 
to the Ephesians is at least as applicable to 
the subject, as those to Timothy and Titus, 
which he has thought proper to select as a 
motto to his volume. 


Pietas Londinensis : the History, Design, 
and Present State of the various Public 
Charities in and near London. By A. 
Highmore, Esq. Pp. 1000. Price 20s. 
boards. Phillips, London, 1810. 

Mx. Hicumore dedicates his book 
to the King. It contains such a register 
ef the efforts of public spirit, regulated 
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by the bland genius of Christianity, and 
supported by the opulence of a great peo- 
ple, as any monarch upon earth may be 
proud of. Our country is unrivalled in 
the multitude of public charities which 
she possesses and cuerishes. We have 
not a doubt but that these munificent 
foundations must be viewed with compla- 
cency by that great Being, who is the 
very fountain of mercy, and the source 
of all goodness; the inspirer of every 
exeniplification of Christian philanthropy 
—properly called, Charity. 


‘© These are thy glorious works, parent of good, 
Almighty !” 
May they continue, and increase for ever ; 
decorating our native land, and ensuring 
for us the protection of Providence 
against all our enemies. 

Thickly studded as our island is with 
public charities of every denomination, 
no part of it is more replete with them 
than London and its vicinage; and Mr. 
Highmore has furnished us with an ac- 
ceptable, and very interesting, account of 
them. He distributes his matter under 
six general heads ; 1. Hospitals ;—2. Dis- 
pensaries, Lying-in, and Medical Chari- 
ties; —3. Colleges ;—4. Alms-houses ;— 
5. School-Charities; and Charities for 
binding poor Apprentices ;—6. Miscella- 
neous Charities,—which, by voluntary 
contributions, afford provision for the 
poor in various methods that do not fall 
under any of the preceding classes. 

This gentleman has for a considerable 
time paid great attention to our public 
charities. His ‘* Histoty of Mortmain 
and Law of Charitable Uses, comprising 
the Law relative to Devises, Visitation, 
&c. &e. of Public Charities,” led him to 
contemplate many minutiz of such insti- 
tutions; and enabled him to enter into 
such details, as few men have had an 
opportunity of discussing at all, and few- 
er still with an ability equal to that which 
he possesses. ‘That a multifarious publi- 
cation like the work now before us, 
should be sent into the world, absolutely 
perfect in all ifs parts, could not be ex- 
pected, We thank him, however, sin- 
cerely, for what he has done; and we 
cannot but adimire the feeling with which 
he executes his task, and the ardent so- 
licitude that he evinces for the wel!-being 
and prosperity of the various foundations 
which he so ably describes, 
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Mr. Highmore took an active part in 
resisting a Bill brought inio Parliament 
on the 28th of April 1809, by Mr, Wil- 
berforce, forthe registry of all charitable 
donations, by deed or will. There can 
be no doubt but that, as Mr. W.’s Bill 
was framed, it must have been attend:d 
with great expense to the country, great 
trouble to many public functionaries, and 
perhaps it might have occasioned not a 
little injury to several existing charities. 
It has since been withdrawn. Burt al- 
though we give Mr. H. credit for consum- 
mate intormation on this subject, and for 
the greatest purity of motive; we are 
decidedly of opinion that some degree of 
legislative interference, in certain cases, 
is absolutely necessary. We will only 
instance one. In multitudes of parishes, 
liberal benefactions have beeu left, appli- 
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cable to the relief of the poor, under | 
several circumstances of specified dis- | 


tress ; but we are sorry to sav, from ez- 
perience, and unquestionable intormation, 
that, in very many parishes, the monies 
arising from these bequests, are identified 
with the poor-rate, and go in aid of that 
devy ; and, consequently, such sums pass 
into the pockets of the parishioners at 


large, who save in the rate every sixpence | 


of that fund, which should go in free 
alms to the poor ! 

We proceed to give a specimen or two 
of Mr. Highmore’s work, It commen- 
ces with the five Royal Hospitals : and here 
we cannot but regret that the compiler 
did not look into Hollingshead’s history, 
for the very carious, and most interesting, 
account of the motives which influenced 
Edward VI. in appropriating certain royal 
foundations to pious uses. His mind re- 
ceived the first impulse, from a sermon 
preached before him by Bishop Ridley. 
His Majesty sent for the good bishop, and 
had a conference with him, which ended 
in commanding him to daw up a memo- 
rial on the state of the poor, and the best 
mode of relieving them; appropriate to 
their different ages and circumstances. 
Hollingshead gives us the particulars of 
this curious document, which we regard 
as a state paper of the highest order; the 
benefits of which we reap at this day. 
Perhaps, as the Lirerary Panonkama 
has given, and continues to give, so many 
important reports, abstracts, and other 
statistical records, we may reprint the 
whole of Hollingshead’s recital of this 
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memorable transaction; which we be- 
lieve forms the basis of the entire fabric 
of our peor-laws ; and which would have 
appeared with great propriety at the head 
ot Mr. Highmore’s memoir of the five 
Rouad Hospitals, 

In the vope of giving publicity to the 
views of the present governors ot Christ’s 
hospital, who have #n intention to raise 
a fund for the gradual rebuilding of that 
ancient edifice ; we shall select Mr. High- 
more’s account of it. 


Ch Hospital. 


On the site of part of the ground now 
covered by Christ's hospital and Newgate 
market staod a sinall convent of grey friars, 
mendicants of the Franciscan order, founded 
by John Ewin, citizen and mercer; its vas 
lue at the Reformation was estimated at £32 
igs. 10d. Henry VIII vested it in the core 
p ration of London, at the same time that 
he transferred to them St. Bartholomew's 
priory, which adjoined thereto, and founded 
the two churches of Christ and Little St. 
Bartholomew. Christ's church had been 
esteemed one of the most superb of theconvens 
tual ; it was built by contributions of princes 
and great men, among whom was Gilbert de 
Clare, Earl of Gioucester, who gave twenty 
beams out of his forest at Lunbridge for thag 
purpose. Inthe following reign they began 
to repair and furnish it for the reception and 
maintenance of poor fatherless children, and 
it received the vame of Christ's Hospital 
from the charter of Edward VI in 15592, 
who thereby incorporaied the governors of 
the three hospitals of Christ, Bridewell, and 
St. Thomas. 

The general conflagration in 1666 reached 
and consumed the far greater part of this es- 
tablishment, but the active zeal and liberas 
lity of the corporation and its fellow citizens 
restored it, by donations, by loans, and by 
the anticipation of its revetfues, all which 
have been oie since discharged 

King Charles II. on the igth of August, 
1674, founded a mathematical school within 
its district, stiled the New Roval Foundation 
of King Charles IL. to qualify torty boys for 
the sea, wearirg bidges appropriate, and 
whose classes are exainined by the elder bre- 
thren of the Trinity-house, ten of whom are 
vearly appointed io ship masters, and ten 
others received into their places, who have 
attained a competency to writing and Latin ; 
and the governors appoint forty «ore; all the 
other scholars are bound apprentices at fours 
tcen or fifteen years of age, for seven years; 
or if properly qualified are sent to either Uni+ 
versity of Oxford or Cambridge, where they 
are maintained for a like term. 

St. Matthew's day, the day of 
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September, yearly, the lord mayor in state, 
with the president, aldermen, sheriffs, trea- 
surer, and governors, and other company 
assemble in the great hall after divine service 
at Christ’s church, to hear orations from the 
elder scholars; one of them speaks in Latin, 
and the other in English, the latter of these 
having spoken in Latin on the preceding 
year, is now elected off to college, and leaves 
the school in about a month afterwards ; on 
this occasion a glove is handed about among 
the audience for their contribution. 


In Camden’s time this schoo! maintained 
600 orphan boys, and 1240 poor on alins. 
One thousand poor children have been main- 


tained at one time upon this excellent founda- | 


tion, of whom fiom 160 to 180 have been 


apprenticed every year to trades, and girls to | 


service; but the nunrbers have fluctuated 
from various causes: there are now about 
1150 boys, and 70 girls; 700 boys are at 
aes in London, and the rest at Hert- 
ord. 


The children to be maintained at Chiist’s 
hospital were, by the original charter, de- 
scribed to be poor and fatherless. It is a 
Jong time since the limitation of them to or- 
phans has ceased, though in one respect, viz, 
the decease of one of their parents, I believe 
the greater number of the scholars have come 
within that description. 


Their dress is the same as that used in the 
time of Edward VI., a blue cloth coat or 
tunic reaching to the feet, with yellow 
breeches and stockings, and a round bonnet 
or cap too small to cover the head, and is 
therefore most generally taken in their hand. 

Among the peculiarities of Christ’s hos- 
~ a sight is exhibited from Christmas to 

ster every year, which no other institution, 
lay, civil, ecclesiastical, or eleemosynary, 
has ever equalled in their grandest ceremonies, 
or which is more calculated to impress the 
heart of a spectator with the liveiiest senti- 
ments of sympathetic pleasure; 1 mean the 
supper of all the children on Sunday even- 
ings at six o'clock, to which strangers are 
admitted by tickets. 


The great hall, which was rebuilt after the 
fire of London, contains several tables which 
are covered with table-cloths, wooden plat- 
ters, and buckets of beer, with bread and 
cheese. The treasurer and governors take 
their seats at the upper end, at a semi-circu- 
lar table ; the boys, attended by the nurses 
of their several wards, enter in order and are 
range themselves on each side of the hall; 
sirangers are then admitted, who go along 
the centre of the hall tothe upper end ; the 
masters of the school, the steward, and the 
matron take their places there also; and 
the nurses preside at each table, on which a 


| great number of candles are placed, and 
these, with many lamps and a large lustre, 
illuminate the room. The ceremony then 
commences by the steward striking upon one 
of the tables three strokes with a mallet, 
which produces a profound silence; one of 
' the boys intended for the church, having as- 
pot pulpit on one side of the hall, then 
_ reads the second lesson for the afternoon ser- 
vice of the day, and an evening prayer com- 
_ posed for the occasion, at the close of which, 
| the response of “ Amen,” from about eight 
hundred youthfal voices has a very interest- 
ing effect ; a psalm or hymn is next sung by 
the whole assembly, accompanied by the 
| organ: the same youth thea delivers the 
giace, after which the boys take their seats, 
and the supper proceeds, When the repast 
is concluded, the steward again strikes the 
table as before, and the boys instantly arran 
themselves again on each side of the hall, 
and a grace is said from the pulpit: an an- 
them is then sung, after which the boys 
collect all the fragments into small baskets ; 
and each ward, preceded by its nurse with 
lighted candles, marches in order past the 
upper table, where they bow to the gover. 
nors, and file off to an adjoining schoel- 
room, the doors of which are throw open 
to receive them, and the ceremony is closed. 

There is no person who has ever witnessed 
this ceremony that does not feel the subli- 
mest and the tenderest emotions: it is acom- 
bined offering of the gratitude of hundreds to 
the throne of Divine Mercy ! 

The great hall in which the Lord Mayor 
and his suite assemble on St. Matthew's day 
and to which strangers are admitted as alrea- 
dy mentioned, is of considerable length, and 
is adorned with several valuable pictures ; 
King Charles II. in his full robes, painted 
by Sir Peter Lely in 1662; and James IL. 
with several of the courtiers of his time, re- 
ceiving the president, several governors, and 
the children, all of whom are kneeling ; one 
governor with grey hair, and some of the 
| children’s heads are well painted ; Lord Chan- 
_cellor Jeffries is standing by the king; it is 

ainted by Verrto, who took care to place 

Pieneelf in a long wig in the company ; the 
picture extends the whole length of the 
room: the founder, by Holbein (as sup- 
posed), in the court-room ; a three-quarter 
of Edward VI. by Holbein, richly dressed, 


| with one hand on a dagger : there are several 


other valuable pictures. 


In 1803 the governors resolved to ap- 
propriate all surplus monies, to the pur 
pose of gradually rebuilding this hospital : 
they also opened a subscription for the 
'same fund: the city of London voted 
£1,000 in aid of this plan. If we are 
correct in our recollection, the execution 
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of this intention has been prevented by the 
long continued war; a considerable sum 
was accumulated many years before the 
date of this resolution! but being vested 
in the public funds, the pricss at which 
they could now be sold involves too heavy 
a loss to the hospital to allow of the un- 
dertaking of so extensive and costly a 
work. The drawings and plans have long 
been made—but the building must con- 
tinue to wait. 

We have often spoken in strong terms 
concerning play-writers and actors,— 
Prompt as we ever shall be to brand what 
is reprehensible in theatrical composition, 
management, or representation ; we trust 
we shall be equally ready to commend 
whatever is praise-worthy. Our next 
specimen shall be an extract relative to a 
college founded By A PLAyER—the whole 
of Mr. Highmore’s elaborate account of 
it would far exceed our limits. 

God's Gift College. 

The manor of Dulwich, formerly spelt 

ilwyshe, was purchased by the founder on 
the 7th of May, 4 James I. of Sir Francis 
Calton, a descendant of Thomas Calton, to 
whom it was granted by patent, Lith of 
October, 36 Henry afier the sup- 
pression of monasteries, as a part of the 
estaies of Bermondsey Abbey, which had 
been given thereto by Henry I. in the year 
1127. 

The founder was the son of Edward Al- 
leyne, of Willyn in Bucks ; his mother was 
a daughter of James Townley, Esq. of Lan- 
cashire: he was born in 1566, in the parish 
of Allhallows, Lombard-street; where, in 
Fuller's time, was the sign of the pie, near 
Devonshire-house. Fuller says, he was bred 
a player; he certainly went upon the stage 
at an early age, and soon acquired great ce- 
lebrity in his profession. Baker, speaking 
of him and Burbage, says, ‘* my were two 
such actors as no age must ever ook to see 
the like.” — Fuller represents him as the 
Roscius of the age, especially ina - 
part, &c. In 15g2, he married Joan, 
daughter of Agnes Woodward, a widow, 
who had married a second husband, Philip 
Henslow, with whom Alleyne was after- 
wards much connected. She died in 1623, 
and Alleyne married a second wife of the 
name of Constance ; her sirname does not 
appear, but there are strong reasons to suppose 
her to have been a daughter of the celebrated 
Dr. Donne. Alleyne was sole proprietor of 
the Fortune Play-house, in White Cross- 
street, which he built at his own expense, 
and which, no doubt, as he was a favourite 


acto, was a source of considerable emolu- 


ment; he was likewise proprietor of a bears 
garden, at Bank-side, in partnership with 
Henslow, long before he obtained the place 
of master of the king’s bears. Sir Johu 
Darrington, who held that office under 
Queen Elizabeth, being obliged to exhibit 
the game of bear-baiting before her majesty 
at a short notice, applied to Alleyne and 
Henslow for their assistance; and after Sir 
John’s death, it was granted to Sir William 
Steward, who refusing to treat with them 
for the house and bears, on the Bank-side, 
they were induced to purchase his office of 
him, for the sake of procuring a licence te 
bait them. Alleyne received the grant, and 
contiuaed to hold the office until his death, 
or very nearit, at least he is so stiled in the 
letters patent for this foundation: he still 
continued also to be proprietor of the Fortune 
play house, though ne had for some years 
retired from the stage; but at what date he 
retired is not ascertained. Having acquired 
a considerable fortune, he determined to be- 
stow it upon acharitable foundation. Lord 
Chancellor Bacon threw some obstacles in 
the way, opposed his intentions of settling 
his estates in mortmain, and was hardly pre 
vailed upon to dispense with the statutes pro- 
hibiting such settlements, wishing him to 
divert a part of his endowment on two pro- 
fessorships at the university. Mr. Alleyne 
having, however, obtained the royal assent, 
fixed upon Dulwich, where he had, in 1606, 
purchased an estate. Here he retired from 
the stage, and resided at the manor-honse, 
called Hall-place, on the common, now the 
residence of Daniel Stow, Esq. as to a place 
best calculated, by its romantic shades sur 
rounded by gentle acclivities on all sides, and 
diversified by wood and lawn, to facilitate 
contemplation, and to enable his mind to 
dwell on the object which he had conceived, 
to dispose of his fortune in charity, 
and to prepare for his final retreat from the 
theatre of the world. It was here that, at 
leisure from other pursuits, he formed and 
executed his plan, superintended the erece 
tion of his college, lived to see it finished, 
and spent the remainder of his days in visiting 
and being visited by some of the most rese 
pectable persons in the kingdom. He ma- 
naged the affairs of the college till his death, 
not as master, as hath been asserted, for he 
appointed his kinsmen, Thomas and Matthias 
Alleyne, to be the first master and warden, 
immediately on completing the foundation, 
in 1619, though they did not assume the 
management of its affairs until after his de- 
cease. He died in November, 1626, and 
was baried in the vault, under the chancel 
in the college chapel, in the 60th year of 
his age. His wife and mother were buried 
there also. 
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Aubrey has preserved the following inscrip- 
tion, from a flat stone over his grave :— 

«« Here lyeth the bodie of Edward Alleyn, 
Esq. the founder of this church and colledge, 
who died the 21 day of November, 1626.” 

The 13th of September, 1616, was the 
day of the foundation, at which were pre- 
sent—the Lord Chancellor, Lord Arundel, 
Sir John Howland, high shreeve, Inigo Jones, 
the king's surveyor, and many others: accor- 
ding to the diiry they first heard a sermon, 
and, after the instrument of creation was 
read by him, and an anthem sung, they went 
to dinner: the whole expense of the enter- 
tainment amounted to £20 Qs. 2d.; among 


“ the several articles of which, half a hur- 


dred eggs cost 2s. lump sugar Is. per pound, 
eight gallons of claret 16s., three quarts of 
sherry 2s., a buck with warrant and fetching 
£2, and the cook's labour £1 10s., butter 
6d. per pound, two hogsheads of beer £1 4s. 

The site of this college begins at the five- 
mile stone, upon the back of which are en- 
graved the words—** Siste Viator, T. T. 
1772,” which seem to offer hospitality to 
the traveller : the initials are those of Thos. 
Treslove, Esq. a magistrate of Surry, end 
resident in the hamlet, who was, at the date 
it bears, very instrumental in measuring and 
sepsiring the highways, <A venerable grove 
fornserly led from this stone to the outer gate, 
and benches were fixed round a very large 
elm, and under some of the others, for the 
recreation of the pensioners: these have late- 
ly been felled. The first gates consist of 
curiously wrought iron, surmounted with 
the founder's arms, crest, and motto, God's 
Gift,” which, until lately, stood at the en- 
trance of the inner conrt. The outer court, 
or green, is surrounded by wails, and on 
one side is a shed for the boys to play under, 
and also stocks for the punishment of those 
brethren who may violate any of the statutes. 
The co'l:ge and its two wings stand in the 
inner court. 

Over the library door, in the court or audit 
room, there is a good picture of the founder ; 
the other pictuies in the gallery are of very 
inferior value. 

The founder of this college also erected, 
about the year 1614, ten alms-houses at the 
west end of Bishopsgate parish, in Peity 
France, for ten poor men and women, who 
are allowed £2 per annum; but, Petty 
France being converted into New Broad- 
street, in 1730, these alms-houses were 
taken down, and others erected in Lamb- 
alley. He also built another alms-house in 
Pesthouse-lane, Old-street, in 1616, for ten 
poor men and women, who receive 6d. per 
week, and every other vear a coat and gown. 
And he likewise built another alms-house in 
Deadman’s-place, Southwark, in the same 


year, for the same number of poor, and at 


the same pension. 


Mr. H. concludes his account of Dul- 
wich college, which occupies 48 closely- 
printed pages, in the following words : 


I have traced the history and nature of 
this institution with singular interest. Local 
attachments entwine themselves amongst our 
affections with an insinuating address, litle 
secondary to claims of greater tenderness, 
and as our years advance, they acquire an ad- 
vancing strength. From the earliest infancy 
to manhood, during the gay volatility of 
youthful sports, and the move sober pleasures 
of maturity. Ihave had the satisfaction to 
imbibe exquisite sensation in the delicious 
retirement of this hamlet—many of my best 
moments of contemplation have been passed 
amongst its rural shades—many of my sweet- 
est recreations have been indulged in tracing 
and retracing, without satiety, its variegated 
boundaries of lawn and wood, of hill and 
dale, of cultivation and of rustic wildness ; 
many a bark have I scored in bovish times ; 
and many a stile and many a hillock have, in 
later days, furnished, alternately, subjects 
of philosophic inquiry and of pleasing re- 
flection, and both were concentered in the 
reverence of gratitude! No part have I ever 
left unexplored ; every tree, and almost every 
bush, have presented themselves to my mind 
in the shape and character of intimate friend- 
ship: and, while the modulated sound of 
the college bell still and ever vibrates in my 
ears, the hurry of the world recedes, and 
the air I breathe unites to soothe and tran- 
quillize my mind! I look back with grateful 
satisfaction upon the enjoyment, for many 
years, of an intercourse with several of the 
members of this college, which enables me, 
and demands of me, to bear a_ willing testi- 
mony to that urbanity of which I have re- 
ceived many personal proofs, and to that li- 
berality of mind which is the result of cul- 
tivated understanding. Some of those whom, 
in my early years, I was taught to respect, 
and others resident in the village whom I 
learnt to esteem in maturer days, and whose 
notice I was accustomed to regard, have long 
since ‘* gone down to the dust!”* but their 
memory will live in my bosom, for they are 
associated with the most pleasing recollections 
of my life! 


Surely Mr. H. re-echoes the sentiments 
of many an inmate in the monastic insti- 
tutions of former ages! Did we not know 
him to be a staunch Protestant, we should 
brandish our switch for the snake in the 
grass. This volume may be of use in 
promoting that general inquiry into the 
state of our public charities, to which our 
pages bear ample testimony of our good 
wishes. 
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LITERARY REGISTER. 

Authors, Editors, and Publishers are particularly 
requested to forward to the Literary Panorama 
Office, post-paid, the titles, prices, and other 
particulars of works in hand, or published, for 
insertion in this department of the work. 
WORKS ANNOUNCED FOR PUBLICATION. 

AGRICULTURE AND RURAL ECONOMY. 

Mr. W. Nicol, author of the Gardener’s Ca- 
Jendar, has in the press, in an octavo volume, 
the Planter’s Calendar, or the Nurseryman and 
Foreste1’s Guide, in the operations of the nursery, 
the forest, and the grove. 

CHRONOLOGY. 

Speedily will be published, handsomely printed 
in 4tv. in two parts, tie second volume of a New 
Analysis of Chrono!ovy ; in which an attempt is 
made to explain the history and antiquities of the 
nations recorded in the Scriptures, together with 
the Prophecies rating to them, on principles 
tending to remove imperiection and discordance 
of preceding systems of chronology. By William 
Haks, D. D. Rector of Killesandra, and formerly 
Fellow of Trin:ty College, and Professor ot Ori- 
ental Lansuages in the University of Dublin. 
The third volume is in the press. 

DRAMA. 

The i'lays of James Shirley, now first collected 
with occasioval notes, anda cntical and biogra- 
phical meraoir of the author, are printing in six 
OctavoO volumes. 

EDUCATION. 

The Accomplished Youth, ora familiar View 
of the true Principles of Morality and Politeness, 
in a duodecimo volume, will be published ina 
few days. 

FINE ARTS. 

The Fox breaking Cover, and the Death of the 
Fox, prints from the original paintings, by the 
late §. Gilpin, Esq. R.A. and P. Reinagle, A.R.A. 
engraved in the line-manner by Mr. John Scott. 
The prints are 27 inches by 21 inches; price 
three guineas the pair. Proof impressions six 
guineas. Proofs on India paper, price seven gui- 
neas the pair. 

GEOLOGY. 

Professor Playfair has in the press a second edi- 
tion, with additions and engravings, in a quarto 
volume, of Illustrations of the Huttonian Theory 
of the Earth. 

HERALDRY. 

To be published next month, in 9 vol. 8vo. 
with the arms engraved on Wood, by Branston: 
Collins’ Peerage of England, with very consider 
able improvements and corrections ; and brought 
down to the present time. By Sir Samuel kger- 
ton Brydges. 

- HISTORY. 

Speedily will be published a Historical Essay 
on the Temporal Power of the Popes, on the 
Abuse of their Spiritual Ministry, and on the 
Wars which they have declared against Sove- 
reigns, particularly those who had a preponder- 
ance in Italy, translated from the French, 


MEDICINE. 

Dr. Hooper is printing a new edition of his 
Medical Dictionary, with very considerable cor- 
rections, additions, and improvements. 

Mr. J. Syers, surgeon, has nearly ready for 
publication, in octavo, the Management of In- 
fants; containing the general pr.nciples of their 
domestic treatment, with the history and method 
of cure of some of their most prevalent diseases. 


MISCELLANIES, 


At press, the Vision of Peirs Plowman ; printed 
from MSS. of higher antiquitv than any which 
have yet been collated, and forming a text entire- 
ly different from that of Crowley. ‘Togetier with 
a prefatory dissertation ; a paraphrase, glossary, 
and notes. By Thomas Dunham Whitaker, D.D. 
F. S. A. Vicar of Whalley in Lancashire. In 
royal 8vo. To range with Chalmer’s edition of 
the Poets, A very small number will be printed, 
and a list of subscribers wil! be prefixed. 

Mrs. Wells Sumbel has committed her long- 
promised Memoirs to the press. 

The Rev. Mr. Parsons, of Leeds, has in the 
press, an abridged edition of Neale’s History of 
the Puritans, in two thick octavo volumes. 

Mr. J. P. Tupper, member of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons, has in the press an Essay on 
tiie Probability of Seisation in Vegetables, with 
additional observations on instinct, sensation, and 
irritability. 

Mrs. Plunket (late Miss Gunning) has in the 
press, atranslation from the French of Madame 
De Montolieu’s Sentimental Anecdotes. 

Mr. John Foster will shortly publish a new edi- 
tion of his Essays, with some alterations and ad- 
ditions, in an octavo volume. 

Aa edition of Gay’s Fables, complete, in a 
small volume, embellished with one hundred 
wood-cuts, designed and engraved by Branston, 
is ina forward state for publication. 

Mr. Barker, of Trinity college, Cambridge, is 
preparing a small edition of Cicero de Senectute 
et Amicitia, with English notes, for the use of 
schools, 

Messrs. Leigh and Sotherby, in a short time 
will sell by auction: 1. The prints, books of 
prints, and drawings ; also a large and valuable 
collection of figured and coloured China paper 
for rooms, and a few other curiosities of the late 
Henry Compton, Esq.——2. The library, prints, 
and books of prints, of the late Rev. William 
Pennicott, M. A. of Long Ditton, near Kingston, 
Surrey. 3. Part of the library, books of prints, 
and prints, of the Hon. John Thomas Capel, 
removed from his seat in the country. 

NOVELS. 

The Welch Mountaineers, a novel, in two vo- 
lumes, wil! appear in the course of this month. 

Miss E. Parker, author of Eltride, will publish, 
early in next month, the Peace of Amiens, a no- 
vel, in four volumes. 

POETRY. 

To be published in a few days, elegantly printed 
in demy and royal quarto, uniformly with the 
Lady of the Lake. The Vision of Don Frede- 
rick; a poem. By Walter Scott, Esq. demy 
copies 15s, boards ; royal (of which only 60 are 
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printed) £1. 10s. This poem will also appear in 
the Edinburgh Annual) Register. 

The Rev. W. T. Tucker, rector of Wadworthy 
jn Devonshire, has in the press, Honiton Hill, 
a descriptive poem. 

Marmion, or Flodden Field, a dramatic poem, 
founded on the poem of Mr, Walter Scott, is 
printing in octavo. 

Miss P. Barrell’s posthumous volume, the Test 
of Virtue and other poems, with an elegant fron- 
tispiece, is in a state of forwardness. 

Mr. Bloomfield, author of the Farmer’s Boy, 
&c. will speedily publish the Banks of Wye, a 


poem. 
‘THEOLOGY. 

Speedily will be published, an Improved Har- 
mony of the Four Gospels, not omitting any 
chapter or verse therein contained, having the 
most necessary old references brought under the 
verses, and many new ones added ; and in which 
the Feast of Tabernacles, shown in St. Iuke’s 
gospel, is proved to be the same as that treated of 
by St. John, by which several scriptural passages 
are more clearly elucidated than in any other for- 
mer publication on the subjeet. By John Cham- 
bers, Worksop, Nottinghamshire, late of Warns- 
worth near Doncaster. 

To be published in a few days in 8vo. Price 
13s. in boards. Sermons, selected and abridged, 
chiefly from minor authors, adapted to the saints 
days, festivals, fasts, &c. and to general occa- 
sions, &c. &c. For the use of families, Vol. III. 
By the Rev. Samuel Clapham, A. M. Vicar of 
Chustchurch, Hants. Rector of Guffage St. Mi- 
chael, Dorset, and editor of the Abridgement of 
the Lord Bishop of Lincoln’s Elements of Chiis- 
tian Theology. 


WORKS PUBLISHED. 
AGRICULTURE AND RURAL ECONOMY. 
Designs for laying out Farms and Farm-build- 

ings in the Scotch Style adapted to England: in- 
eluding an account of the Buildings and Im- 
provements recently executed at Tew Lodge, 
Oxfordshire. With an opinion on the subject 
of breaking up Grass Lands. By J. C. Loudon, 
Tate of Tew Lodge. D dicated, by permission, 
to the Prince Regent, and illustrated by forty 
coloured plates imp. 4to £8. 8s. 

A Treatise on Fiorin Grass ; with a short de- 
scription of its nature and properties, together with 
the Soils and Manures best adapted to its Culture, 
and showing the great advantages to be derived 
from this valuable grass. By J. Farish, 8vo. as. 

On the utility of Fiorin Grass, a Prize Essay 
addressed to the Farming Society of Ireland. 
By Wm. Richardson, D. D. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

An Account of a Mode of Roofing with Paper, 
used at Tew Lodge Farm, Oxfordshire. and other 
places; and found so decidedly preferable for 
Agricultural Buildings, Churches, Warehouses, 
&c. in point of Economy, Durability, and Ele- 
gance. By J. C. Loudon, late of ‘Tew Lodge, 
illustrated by a Plate. 8vo. 9s. 6d, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Bibliomania, or Book-madness ; 2 Bibliogra- 

phical Romance, in Six Parts: 1. The Evening 
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Walk ; 2. the Cabinet; 3. the Augtion Room; 
4.the Library: 5.the Drawing Room; 6. the 
Alcove. By the Kev. T.F, Dibdin, 8v0. £1.75. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

. Memoirs of the Life, Writings, and Corres- 
pondence of the late Mr. William Smellie, Print- 
er; Secretary a: 1 Superintendant of Natural 
History to the Scottish Antiquaries, F. R. S. Au- 
thor of the Philosophy of Natural History, 
Translator of the Works of Buffon, &c. Embel- 
lished with 4 Portrait of Mr. Smellie, a Fac- 
simile of his Handwriting and thosegof the Count 
de Buffon, Lord Kames and Lord Hailes, 2. 
Vol. 8vo. £1 7s. 

A Biographical Illustration of the Eacyclo- 
peedia Britannica, Number 1. containing Forty- 
five Portraits in Outline. To be completed in 
Twenty Numbers, which will contain nearly a 
Thousand Portraits of Eminent Men of all Na- 
tions, of whom a Biographical Account is given 
inthat Woik. Qn Royal Paper, Price 4s. and on 
Medium, Price 3s. 

BOTANY. 

Fuci ; or Coloured Figures and Descriptions of 
the Plants referred by Botanists to the Genus 
Fucus. Velume IIl., containing Sixty-three 
finely coloured figures, with Descriptions in En- 
glish and Latin. By Dawson Turner, Esq. 
A.M. F.R.A.L.S. Royal 4to. £4. 13s. 

*,* The Fourth Volume will complete this 
Work, and include several New Species received 
by the Author during the Progress of Publication, 


EDUCATION. 

A Sequel to the Poetical Monitor ; consisting 
of Pieces, Select and Original, adapted to im- 
prove the Minds and Manners of Young Persons. 
By Elizabeth Hill, 1amo. 3s. bound. 

A Series of Taies, from a Preceptor to his 
Pupils ; written for the Instruction and Admoni- 
tion of Youth of both Sexes. Translated from 
the German of the celebrated Adlerjung, by 
William Wennington, 12mo. 3s. 

The New Briush Reader; or Sequel to the 
New British Spclling-book; by Joseph Guy. 
i2mo., 4s. bound. 


FINE ARTS. 

Illustrations of Mr. Walter Scott’s Poem of the 
Lady of the Lake, engraved from a beautiful Set 
of Paintings, by Mr. Richard Cook, in the First 
Style of Excellence, by Warren, Anker Smith, 
Charles Heath, Armstrong, and Englehart. 
Price in 4to, Proofs on India Paper £1 10s. 
Prints in 8vo, 15s. and with the Poem in 8vo. 
£1. 7s. 

The Thames; or Graphic Illustrations of 
Seats, Villas, Public Buildings, apd Picturesque 
Scenery, on the Banks of that noble River. Em- 
bellished with eighty-four beautiful Views. The 
Engravings executed by William Bernard Cooke, 
from original Drawings by Samuel Owen, Esq. 
2 vol. imperial 8vo, £3 3s. 

A few Copies in 4to, with Proof Impressions 
of the Plates, 2 vol. boards, £5. 5s. 


HISTORY. 


A Vindication of Mr. Fox’s History of the 
early Part of the Reign of James the Second, by 
Samuel Heywood, Sejeant at Law 410. £1. 16s. 
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JURISPRUDENCE. 


* An Analysis of Biackstone’s Commentaries 
on the Laws of England, in a Series of Questions 
to waich the Student is to frame his own An- 
swers, by reading that Work. 8y Barron Field, 
of the Inner Temple. Student at Law, 8vo. 8s, 

The Statutes of the Realm, printed by Com- 
mand of his Majesty; in pursuance of an ad- 


Records and authentic Manuscripts. Volume the 
First, £10 10.. 
MATHEMATICS. 

The third Volume of a course of Mathematics. 
Composed foi the Use of the Royal Military Aca- 
demy, by Order of his Lordship the Master Ge- 
neral of the Ordnance. 
LL.D #.R.S_— Late Professor of Mathematics in 
the Royal Military Academy. 8vo. 12s, bound. 

MEDICINE, - 

The Surgical Works of John Abernethy, F.R.S. 
&c. &c,—On the Constitutional Origin and Treat- 
ment of Local Diseases, Aneurism—Diseases re+ 
sembling Syphilis, and Diseases of the Urethra.— 
On Injuries of the Head, Miscellaneous Subjects, 
and Lumber Abscesses. 2 Vol. 8vo, £1. 6s. 

An Essay on some of the Stages of the Ope- 
rations of cutting for the,Stone. Illustrated by 
an Engraving. By C. B. Frye, F.R.S. &vo. 2s. 

Disquisitions in the History of Medicine; Part 
the First, exhibiting a View of Physic, as ob- 
served to flourish, during remote Periods, in 
Europe, and the East. By Richard Millar, M.D. 
Lecturer on Materia Medica in the University of 
Glasgow ; one of the Physicians to the Glasgow 
Royal Infirmary ; and Physician to the Lock 
Hospital. Part I. 8vo. 8s. 

MILITARY TACTICS. 

A Commentary on the Military Mstablish- 
ments, and Defence of the British Empire. 
Vol. I. By the Hon. Henry Augustus Dillon, 
Colonel of his Majesty’s 10lst., or Duke of 
York’s Irish Regiment of Footy, and a Member 
of Parliament for the county of Mayo. 8vo. Pp. 
350. 4 plates. Price 10s. 6d. 

MINERALOGY. 

Observations on Mineralogical Systems. By 
Richard Chevenix, Esq. F. 8. S.&c. Translated 
from the French by a Member of the Geological 
Society. To which are now added Remarks, by 
Mr. Chevenix, on the reply of M. Ditubuisson 
to the above observations. 8vo. 5s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Lord Somers’ Tracts. By Walter Scott, Esq° 
Volume the Fifth (to be continued quarterly, til 
completed) of a new Edition, with valuable 
Additions, and Two Supplementary Volumes. 
4to. £3. 3s. 

Sketches of the Present Manners, Customs, 
and Scenery of Scotland ; with incidental Re- 
marks on the Scottish Character. By Elizabeth 
Isabella Spence. @ vole 12mo. 12s. 

Remarks on the Failure of Lord Sidmouth’s 
Bill, relating to Protestant Dissenters. 8vo. Is. 

Eastern Tales, or Moral Allegories. Ilus- 
trative of the Manners and Customs of Oriental 
Nations ; and designed for the Instruction and 
Amusement of \cuth. Jamo, 5s, 


By Charles Hutton, | 


Literary Register. 
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Letters of Anna Seward. Written between the 
Years 1784 and 1807; embellished with Por- 
traits ; 6 vol. post 8vo. £3. 3s. 

Qn National Education. By George Ensor, 
Esq. author of National Government, Indepen- 
dent Man, &c. 8vo. 9s. 

Letters to John Aikin, M, D. on his Volume 


| of Vocal Poetry : and on his ‘ Essays on Song 


dress of the House of Commons, from original . Writing ; with a Collection of such English 


Songs as are most eminent for poetical Merit.” 


| Published originally by himself in the year 


1772, and republished by R. H. Evans, in the 
year 1810. By James Plumptree, B. D. Fellow 
of Clare Hall, Cambridge. 12mo. 9s. 

Despotism, or the Fall of the Jesuits. A Poli- 
tical Romance, illustrated by Historical Anece 
dotes ; 2 vols. post 8vo. 12s. 

Sketches of the Internal State of France. 
ae from the Original of M. Faber. 8vo. 

Two Letters from Thomas Falconer, A. M. of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, to the Editor of 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, on the Articles in 
the Edinburgh Review, relating to the Oxford 
Strabo. 8vo, Is. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 

Memoirs of the Wernerian Natural History 
Society. Volume 1. for the years 1808-9-10. 
8vo. £1. 
Further Inquiries into the Changes induced oa 
Atmospheric Air, by the Germination of Seeds, 
the Vegetation of Plants, and the Respiration of 
Animals. By Daniel Ellis. Part 2, 8vo. 9s. 

NOVELS. 

The Old Family Legend, or One Husband and 
Two Marriages ; by James Norris Brown, Author 
of a Winter’s Tale, Secrets made Public, &c. 
4 vol. 12mo, £1. Is. boards. 

Mortimer Hall, or the Labourer’s Hire; by 
Mrs. Bridget Bluemantle Author of the Three 
Old Maids, Husband and Wife, Monte Video, 
&c. 4 vol. 12mo, £1. Is. boards. 

Fitzedward, or the Cambrians ; by Emma de 
Lisle, Author of a Soldier’s Offspring, &c. ; 3 
vols. 12mo., 15s. boards. 

POETRY. 

Somerset, a Pocm. By Francis Webb, Esq. 
Royal 4to. 4s. 

Psyche, or the Legend of Love; and other 
Poems ; with a Portrait of the Author, engraved 
by Caroline Watson. By the late Mrs. Henry 
Tighe. 4to. £1. 11s. 6d. 

Metamorphosis of Sona, a Hindu Tale; with 
a Glossary, descriptive of the Mythology of the 
Sastras. By John Dudley, Vicar ot Sileby, 
Leicestershire. Foolscap, 8vo. 6s. 

Poems on several Occasions ; consisting of 
Sonnets, Miscellaneous Pieces, Prologues and 
Epilogues, Tales, Imutations, &c. By John 
Taylor, Esq. Foolscap 8vo. 6s. 

THEOLOGY. 

A Christian’s Survey of all the Primary Events 
and Periods of the World, from the Commence- 
ment of History to the Conclusion of Prophecy. 
Foolscap 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Sacred Meditations and Devotional Poems, with 
some Essays in Prose, composed on various 
Occasions of Life, and published for the Use of 
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the Intelligent Mind in its serious mo nents. 
Witha Pilate. Foolscap, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

A Piain Statement of some of the most impor- 
tant Principles of Religion, as a Preservative 
against Infitelity, Entnusiasm, and Immorality. 
By the Rev. T Watson. 8v>. 65. 

The Triumphs of Keligion, a sacred Poem, 
in Four Parts. Foolscap 8vo 7s. boar |s. 

Sermons, Charg s, and Tracts, now first col- 
lected into a volume. By Shute, Bishop of 
Durham. 8vo. 9s. 

sermons, by Thomas Laurie, D. D, Minister 
of Newburn. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 

The History of Ancient Wiltshire, Part the 
Second, comprehending the siations of Wily 
and Anesbury. By Sir Richard Coit Hoare, Bart. 
Part ll. £4. 4s. Large Paper £6. 6s. 

TEAVELS. 

Travels in the Spanish Provinces of Andalusia, 
Granada, Murcia, Valencit, Catalonia, up to 
Mountserrat, and also in Majorca, and Minorca, 
duriag the year 1809. -By 5 John Carr, K.C. 
With vixViews., fro. £2 25. 

A Historical Tour throuzi: Pembrokeshire. 
By Richard Fenton, F. A.S. embellished with 
thirty-two elezant Eogravings, and a Map. 4to. 
£3. 13s. 63. and on Royal Paper, £6. 63. 


PROPOSITA PHILANTHUROPICA. 
— Homo sum: 
Humanum nihil a me airenum puto. 
FRIENDS OF FOREIGNERS IN DISTRESS. 
On Wednesday, May 1, the society of 
Friends of Foreigners in Distress, held their 


anniversary at the Loadon Tavern, at which | 


were present bis highness the Duke of 
Gloucester, patron, in the chair; the Earl 
of Radnor, president ; the Bishop of Cloyne, 
Count Munster, Sir William Paxton, Al- 
derman Wood, Christopher Smith, and 
several other distinguished characters, besides 
about 230 of the governors. Afler the King, 
the Prince Regent, and roya! family had 
been given, tne health of the illustrious pa- 
tron was proposed by the Earl of Radnor, 
and dravk with the greatest applause. His 


royal highness returned thanks in an elegant | 


and appropriate speech, in which he happily 
noticed the nature and views of the society, 


and congratulated the meeting upon its in- | 


creasing success ; remarking that this insti- 
tution, in granting relief to the sufferer from 
whatever part of the world be came, afforded 
a proud distinction and pre-eminence to this 


country, which at a time when surround. | 
ing nations were united in their endeavours | 


to injure and oppress her, made the hanpi- 
ness of mankind her principal object: that 
while Great Britain manifested by the su- 
periority of her arms both by sea and land, 
that she was invulnerable to hostile combi- 
nations against her, she convinced the rest 
of the world that she is not to be ex- 
eeeded either in liberality or benevolence ; 
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, but that, laying aside the recollection of all 
‘i aries when she saw even an enemy afflicted 
| by poverty ordisease, she was ready to stretch 
| forth the arm of ciarity to relieve and sup 

port the distressed, without regard to his nas 
tion or colour, thea enlarged apon the 
advantages resulting from an institution of 
such extensive pilaaihropy. 

The secretury reai a report of the pro- 
ceedings of the society, by which it appeared 
that two hundred foretzners of various nations 
bad been relieved in the Last year, aud in the 
whole above five hundred since the establish- 
mentof ihe suciety. About £436 were sub- 
| scribed to the funds of the institution. 


LONDON CHARITY SCHOOLS. 

June 13, the anniversary meeting of the 
diferent charity schools in the metropoiis, 
took place at St. Paul’s Cathedral. About ten 
o'clock most of the children began to arrive 
at the doors, with the clergvinen, church- 
wardens, overseers, &c. of the severai parishes, 
and were all seated by a quarter before 11.— 
The organist then played the 100th psalm, 
which was sung by the whole of the children, 
‘standing, in a most impressive manner, and 
aso the anthem. Soon afterwards prayers 
were read by the Canon Residentiary, and 
the children chauated tiie Responses. ** Glo- 
ry be tothe Father, &c.") was also sang by 
the choristers and children. An excellent 
, sermon was preached on the occasion ; after 
the 104th psalin was sung —The chil- 
| dren afterwards repaired to their respective 


| schools, where dinners were proviled for them. 


DIDASCALIA. 


NEW ACTORS, HORSES, ASSES, DOGS, CATS, 
&c*AT LONDON AND PARIS. 


COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 


While the Circus has given up feats of 
horsemansh p, this CLASsIcAL theatre has, 
during the present seison, been turned into 
a riding school ; and as any trash will serve 
the purpose of the managers, provided qua- 
drupeds can be introduced, they have, it 
has been justly and critically remarked, very 
appropriately brought forward, Mr. Colinan’s 
melo-drama of Blue Beard ; one of those 
wretched compounds of pun and parade, 
which <erve to amuse the great babies of this 
| town, and to frighten the lesser, with jokes 
about troopers ‘* trooping off,’ and persons 
being unable to keep a secret ‘* because their 
‘teeth chatter.” This production, may be 
‘truly said to be below criticism and noe 
tice, but for the singular noveliy of usher- 
ing forth the brute creation, to adorn it. 
That actors should make beasts of themselves, 
is no new thing ;* but the conjuring mana- 


* Compare Panorama, Vol. VIII, p. 1064. 
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gers must turn Leasts into actors ; and ac- 
cordingly, after having bad dog actors at 
Drury Lane, and jack-ass actors (emblemati- 
cal wags !) at Sadler’s Wells, we are now pre- 
sented with horse-actors, at CLASSICAL Co- 
vent-Garden, which come prancing on the 
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staze in rank and file, as orderly as their | 


brethren at the Horse Guards, facing directly 
to the spectators, and treating them with 
curvettings, indicative of ardour; so that 
when the tiders draw their swords, the ap- 
pearance is not a little formidable, and seems 
to threaten a charge on the pit. After this, 
andl a few picturesque gallopings over a bridge, 
they are beid in reserve for the lastscene ; when 
all their powers are put forth, and Blue 
Beardand his myrmidons, are utterly eclipsed. 
Firstly, the aforesaid gallopings, are repeated 
over mound aid bridge, till every steed has 
reappeared ofien enough to represent a dozen 
others ; then one or two of them get interest- 
ingly entangled in a crowd ; then a draw- 
bridge, breaking down, is scaled by three or 
four at fall gallop ;—then a duel ensues be- 
tween a couple of the horsemen, of whose 
cesperate blows the reader may have a lively 
idea, if ever he has scen the impassioned im- 
ages that tap the hour on the bells at St. Dun- 
stan’s. The excessive politeness, indeed, mani- 
fested by these duellists, and the delicate atten- 
tion they pay to each other's convenience, re- 
minds one of the celebrated batile of Fontenoy, 
where the officers of the French and English 
guards coming opposite, pulled off their hats 
to each other, aud mutually insisted upon 
giving up the honour of the first fire —These 
tricks, with some litte variations, have 
caused a new ey tertainment under the title of 
Timour the Tartar, to be brought torward, of 
which the only merit consists in affording an 
oppertunity for the aforesaid beasts aod their 
rideis, to exbibit their wonderful and sur- 
prizing tricks to the gaping public — for the 
wit of this piece principally consists in allu- 
sions to the size of the actresss, Mrs. Liston, 
who is so finely caparisoned, to speak in the 
stage-horse style, that she looks ** like the 
beetle in his diamond coat,” 

Weall know hy what merciless practices, 
bears and came!s are taught to Cauce ; and any 
body who has been at a country fair, and 
seen the wretched mode in which dogs and 
birds are worried through their feats, will be 
slow to believe that the docility, necessary for 
such purposes, is obtained by good’ usage. 
The Arabs, it is true, and other nations, 
whose uncivilized state brings the animal and 
his master into familiarity from their birth, 
can teach their horses to perform a thopsand 
surprising feats with no other means than 
habit and kind treatment; but this is a very 
diflvremt ease ;—the spnere of action is differ- 
ent, and the is put upon ao other ac- 
tion than itis natural and pleasant to him ot 
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perform. The managers of Covent-Garden 
should know, that what is said by many, and 
thought by most people, of the training of 
these horses, is not. favourable to the humas 
nity of their masters.* But there are always 
two very strong objections staring this kind 
of novelty in the face, — one respecting the 
public taste, and the other the poor beasts 
themselves. ‘The success of such exhibitions 
is a mark of corrupted taste. Thev are woo 
powerful a stimulus to the senses of the come 
mon order of spectators, and take away from 
their eyes and ears, all relish for more delicate 
entertainment. The managers and the pub 
lic thus corrupt each other; but it is the 
former who begin the infection by building - 
enormous theatres, in which a great part 
of the spectators must have noise and shew, 
or they can neither hear it or see what is going 
forward. In time these spectators learn te 
like nothing else; and then the managers 
nmiust administer to their depraved appetite, or 
they cannot count their thousands. 

However, en passant, we remark that, the 
horses which have performed with such * uns 
bounded applause”? oa our National Theaure, 
at London, are not the only quadruped actors 
which are now the delight of the public. ‘The 
horse Zéphyr performs at Paris, in the theatre 
des Jeux Gymniques, a truly grand réle, ina 
pantomime @ grand spectacle: in another 
called Don Quichotie, several trained horses 
act their parts &@ merveille : and we learn that 
stag Coco will make his débuc at the 
same theatre in a few days.” QO, the im- 
provements of this enlightened age! but still 
to the creditof the French it must be remark- 
ed, that they have not introduced these sus 
prizing animals in their regular theatres—that 
excess of imbecility has been allowed only 
by the sapient audiences of London, while 
the critics of Paris, have consigned then 
to les thédtres forains 


Respecting the decline of public taste, re- 
lative to our National Theatres, aud their re+ 
spective managers, we beg leave to introduce 
the opinions of a few of our Senators; who 
lately, on discussing the necessity of a new 
theatre, elicited the following sentiments. 

* In fact, we have received a letter. power- 
fully appealing to our feelings as the ANI- 
MALS’ FRIEND, in behalf of these horses, and 
complaining of the barbarities which they 
previously saffered off the stage, and which 
they actually do suffer on the stage, by per- 
formences too violent for their nature. Lt has 
been withheld partly by the pressure of other 
‘matter; partly by the persuasion that in be- 
iending the horses we might starve the 
acLors. 
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General Tarleton.—As to the necessity for | sidered degraded, merely because it could ad- 


a third theatre, he must confess, that he was 
mot aware of it. There was now but une | 
theatre, at the head of which was an accom- 
plished scholar and able manager, and yet he 
was obliged to bring quadrupeds on the stage, 
for the purpose of assisting its attractions. — 
This was not very like an over demand for | 
the legitimate drama, The house should 
recollect, that the present was an age peculi- 
arly fruitful in speculations. This spirit per- 
ded all departments down to the theatre 
itself ; and they should be cautious, how, in| 
compiiance with its wishes, they interfered 
with the rights of one, who would justly be 
considered by any age, its brightest and most 
distinguished ornament. 


Mr. Marriott said, that the greatest incon- 
venience was experienced by the town, for 
the wan t of another theatre. If any one now 
sent to engage a box, he was told that he 
could not have it for three weeks to come ; 
atthe end of which time he was admitted 
to a comedy ora tragedy, just as the chance 

ted. If he wanted to laugh, he was 
thaps made to weep ; or if he wished to 
indulge in tears, it was perhaps his fate to be 
excited by humour; the eflect of it was, 
that instead of the managers being compe- 
titors for public favour, the public were com- 
titors for the favour of the managers. If 
ome theatre was to be rebuilt (and that 
it would be, he hoped as much as any man) 
it would be formed upon the same principle 
with that of Covent-Garden, with a view 
rather to the profits of the managers than to 
the convenience of the public, the conse- 
quence would he, that horses would be 
brought on, they being a class of performers 
more easily paid and fed, and men and women 
of talent would be neglected, as at present. 
Mr. John Kemble, he understood from the 
newspapers, had said at the dinner of the 
O. P. Doshilonny, that they must have two 
theatres if they would have one good theatre. 
The principle was undoubtedly true. If they 
had but one theatre, they would be presented 
with sound and shew, instead of sense. 


Mr. Morris said, that the circumstance of 
many able performers being out of employ- 
ment, was one likely to be applicable to all 
times and situations. In France, where the- 
atres were so numerous, and where taste was 
supposed to exist to such a degree, this com- 
plaint was always made, and always made 
with reason. As to the introduction of pa- 
geantry upon the stage, that also was a gene- 
ral practice to which managers must resort. 
Tt was a well known fact that the Misan- 

rope of Moliere, was held up for many 


ibition, which kept the audience in good 


th 
nights, by the aid of a farce, or some shewy 
ex 
h 


umour, The public taste was not to be con- 


mire talents of a different description, or per- 
formances of a distinct species. ‘There was al- 


| ways a security in the good sense of the people, 


for their coming back again to the legitimate 
drama. As to the question of expence, 
though the food aud pay of the quadruped 
performers was less, the whole expence of 
the pageant was considerably greater. But 
when the drama was mentioned, and its ex- 
cellence preferred, they should recollect how 
much the drama was indebted to him whose 
interest was concerned inthe motion. They 
should recollect, that if we were now in a con: 
dition to contend with the theatre of France, 
it was to him they were indebted for that dis- 
tinction. They should also recollect, that 
the names of Siddons, Kemble, and Jordan, 
appeared among the creditors of the late the- 
atre of Drury-lane ; and decide upon the pro- 
priety of postponing their claims to the claims 
of speculators. 


Mr. Sheridan said, he was grateful for the 
civility and attention he had experienced 
from both sides of the house, and felt it a 
flattering testimony, that though he had been 
for many years a decided party-man, he had 
so conducted himself as to leave no angry im- 

ression. His Hon. friend on his right hand 

Mr. Whitbread) had rae for the indulg- 
ence of the house ; and his hon. friend be- 
hind him (Mr. P. Moore), had solicited its 
favour, under the circumstances of the case 
before them; but, with all the gratitude he 
felt for the personal civility of individuals, he 
must be still proud enough to say, that he ap- 
pealed not to their indulgence, but strictly and 
solely to their justice. It had been said that 
boxes could not be had, and that the taste 
of the town was perverted. The first he 
hoped to remedy, if they would give him 
time ; and as for the second, he could say, 
that if the taste of the town was perverted, 
it was not by the managers. He could say 
for a fact, that Mr. Kemble would rather act 
on his own two legs, than bring the horses to 
perform on four. The taste of the town was 
dissipated by luxury, and ly the disinclina- 
tion of people in high life from taking that 
rule in the theatre which they were accustom- 
ed to take, and not by any misconduct on the 

t of the managers themselves. It had 
vn said there was but one theatre; but in 
fact there were two, and on e of those two 
was exacily of the size which excluded caval- 
ry, and enabled every one to hear aud see, 
yet that theatre was deserted. He recollected 
that when the play of De Montford, by Miss 
Bailey, was brought out, the most admirable 
acting of Mr. Kemble, and the most splendid 
decorations of scenery, were insufficient to sup- 
port it, and it failed, he thought, to the dis- 


grace of the public taste. 
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HAY-MARKET THEATRE. 


Tur Tria sy Jury: a Comic Piece, in 
Two Acts, as performed, with universal 
Applause, at the Theatre Royal, Hay- 
market. By Theodore Edward Hook, 
Esq. Pp. 35. Price 2s. Sherwood, Neely, 
aud Jones. London: 1811. 


This is a pleasant faree, and well caleu- 
lated to excite the risible muscles of those 
who go to the theatre for a little distraction 
(as the French say) from the cares and anx- 
ities that distress them. Love is the story, 
and the plot is terminated by a Jury puttiag 
the young gentleman in possession of 6000 
pounds per annum, to the no small satisfac- 
tion of the younglady. But we insert the Dra- 
mais Persone, and a specimen of the sivle 
with which the piece is written.— It was re- 
ceived with much applause. 


Twaidle (uncle to Louisa).. Mr. Barnes. 
Wilkins (@ City Buck).... Mr. Liston. 
Sandford (u sentimental and 

successful Lover) ...4.. Me. BR. Jones. 


Milford (a Military Buck).. Mr. Elliston. 


Louisa (the young Lady) .. Miss Bellchambers, 


Charlotte (her Servant and 


San.—But where did you see Miss Louisa? 

Mil.—At Brighton—a bali at the castle— 
more numerous than elegant—seven hundred 
and fifty people — three hundred and twenty 
couple—height of July — tune the opera hat 
—you know the tune of the opera hat ? — off 
we went—fiddles scraping—windows shaking 
—dast flying—saw her—sweet, sickly, smil- 
ing, gay, young, and awkward, very inani- 
mate, and forty thousand pounds—istroduced 
——made the amiable, talked as much non- 
sense as would fill a novel, which she, with 
her mouth half open, and her eyes half shut, 
imbibed as readily as one of your great rose- 
trees sucks up water after a hot day’s sun- 
shine. 


San.—Insufferable coxcomb! (Aside) 

Mi!.—That night settled it; bagged my 
bird, down she came, a dead hit; and if you 
and Charlotte will but lay your heads to- 
gether, | think we shall oust this infernal 
puppy Wilkins. 

San.—The puppy must be ousted, that’s 
certain. 

i/.—I give you great credit for discover- 
ing me 3 it was deuced quick of you — but 
there is a manner, a je ne guoimit will 
out, it cannot be concealed. 

San.—It was precisely that which betrayed 
you; but pray, Sir, can you now, who are 


used to all the gaiety of London, give up the 
metropolis for matrimony ? 


Mil.—To be sure I ‘cau; in London, a 


popular man leads the life of a mill-horse, 
dragged every day in the same dull round: 


on Tuesday, the opera of Tuesday, a shadow 
of that of Saturday ; al! flat, stale, and un- 


profitable ; it’s over, Thomas, and done. 


with ; a cottage by a brook, a goose on a 
green, the pound, the stocks, and a may- 
pole before the casement, a wife by the fires 
side, a child, a cat, a corner cupboard —I'Il 
marry and reform. 


Enter WILKINs. 


Wil.—Weil, ‘gad here Lam, on excellent 
terms with myself, and on a tolerable footing 
with every body else—the uncle is civil, the 
niece pretty—his house decent, his establish- 
ment neat—she’[ldo—forty thousand pounds in 
addition—double set of horses—seat in parlia~ 
ment—cut the shop—damn soap and candles 
—house at the west end — neat set out — all 
in proper form, as we say in the city — how 
to get her — hate love — too much trouble 
tears spoil the eyes — dishevelled locks play. 
the devil with my wig — can’t work — must 
pay—bribe the servants—give them the paper 
—win them over—all’s fair—here come two, 
tip them Mr. Hase — plan settled — liberal 
lover — reach Louisa’s ears—tickle her fa 
— win her heart — thing’s done — I'll pos 
myself on the gardener, and be the footman’s 
obsequious humble servant. 


Enier Cuartottre and Miirorp. 


Wil.—Veny, Veny, Veny— 
~ Char.—My name’s Charlotte, Sir. 
Wil.—Beg pardon: thought it must have 
been Venus. ( Aside.) Happy conceit that— 
a word with you, my dear. 4 
Mil.—Perhaps am in the way. 
Wil.—Gad, no; you are a party concerns 
ed; hear me; I come as a lover; have eyes; 
can see; sniff an attachment between you 
two ; natural sympathetic affection. 
Char.—Indeed, Sir? 


Wil. — Poz: 1 know it; speak favour - 


ably of me to. your mistress; you shall be 
married too. 

Mi!.—Oa all my exertions you may confi- 
dently rely, Sir. 

Wil.—Thauk you, thank you, good fel- 
low ; and you, now, when I’m here— in— 
married: [ shall change the manner of 
things ; your master does not understand 
dinners ; damn his dinners ; puts his vege- 
tables upon table ; don’t manage the phisique ; 
portand cherry; kitchen wines; bad taste; 
new man; can’t help it; good little soul; 
but damn his port. 

Mi/.—I hope, Sir, that you will set us to 
rights. 


ee of Monday is a prototype of that’ 
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Wil.—Yes, I'll take you in hand =I know , 
a little. 

Mil.—Very little indeed. (aside. ) 

Char.—Oh, Sir, your character has travel- 


led before you. 

Wid.—Good ! you improve upon it : make 
a favourable impression, and the thing's done, 
as we say iu the city. 

Mil.—I think I can promise for Charlotte, 
Sir. 

Char.—Oh, there can be doubt of me. 

Wil. — Excellent, faith! Where's the 
gardener ! 

Char.—He’s very near, Sir, shall I call 
him? 

Wil.—Thank you. If you please. 

[Exit Charlotte, 

Sweet gitl, John; good taste ; Vil make 
Charlotte the oaime of my next heroine: I 
dabble in lit rature, John. 

Mil.—You excel in it, no doubt, Sir. 

Wi/.—1 flatter myself | do: fashion’s every 
thing; I'm not in yet; when I am J shall 
astonish the natives ; positively the —Oh ! 
here is this man. 


An historical play, from the pen of Mr. 
Dimond, entitled The Roya Oak, has been 
produced at this theatre, and received with 
applause. The plot is founded on the facts 
of Charles IJ. hoisting the royal standard, 
his defeat at the battle of Worcester, his 
concealment in the Royal Oak, and final 
escape from the shores of England. With 
this history is interwoven aa episode, con- 
structed on the attachment of the Wyndham 
family to the royal cause, and the loyalty of a 
peasant, Arthur, by whom the king was first 
sheltered. It was favourably received—but, 
we reserve our remarks, until we have an op- 
portunity of discussing its merits in a printed 


shape. 
DIDASCALIA EXTRAORDINARY. 


Le monde est viewxr, dit-on : je le crois: cependant 
Il le faut amuser encor comme un enfant. 


Yes, surely, old age is second childhood : 
does not this justify our fondness for horses 
and dogs, the delights of our youth? It is 
astonishing that another domestic animal, the 
cat, should have been hitherto overlooked : 
what injustice! Blue Beard: good! Mother 
Goose ; excellent! ! Timour the Tartar ; best 
ofall!!! But why should * the Master Cat, 
or Puss in boots,” be forgot ?—Sorry we are to 
say that, on this subject, the Parisian stage is 
before us: already have two thirds of the Grand 
Monde of the Grand Nation, been delighted 
alive esse méme, with La Chaite merveilleuse, 
and le Chat bot:é. What can be wore natu. 


Didascalia Extraordinary, 
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rai — the stage affects what is natural — than 
to witness the transformation of a monstrous 
Ogre — in size equal to but  com- 
parisons are odorous,--" transformed into a tiny 
mouse, made on purpose for puss in boots to 
catch it? What can be more fascinating 
than the minification of the Emperor and 
King of Ogres, after he has loug lerrorifiés 
beholders? And then to enjoy the obstinacy 
of the ass,—one rival in soliciting the favours 
of fortune ;—an avimal, which, when urged 
to advance, kicks so comically, and recedes so 
obstinately-gracefully ; but, when desired to 
retreat, advances with all his strength, and 
stretches every sinew — hark forward! ho! 
ho! What an opportunity for an actor of 
merit, to electrify the town with displays of 
his skill, and to entwine around his brows, a 
wreath of immortal amaranth, well deserved 
by the infinite merit now suddenly burst out 
in more than the meridian splendour of 
Olympus itself !—and hark ! how charmingly 
he brays! hey! ho! he !—he ! ho ! hey 
Bravo, bravo: encore! encore! We anti- 
cipate his picture, too, a large whole length, 
in the exhibition ; ‘* Portrait of Mr. ———, 
braying in the character of the restive ass, in 
the Master Cat, or Puss in Boots.” Yet if 
we may have leave to choose our character, 
give us the animated windmill. How sweetly 
it turns round — round — heels upwards, — 
arms upwards—topsy turvy—head downwards 
—so naturally ! so gracefully! so swimming- 
ly ! — so musically! — what exact time he 
keeps! — why itisa hit at all the world: 
can all the world but give it due applause 2 
What scope for the scene painter : — the 
island of joy—the palace of fairies—the Ogre’s 
cave— the transformation of clowns into men 
of fashion — &c. &c. &c. Do the subject 
justice, Mr. Manager: — get a beautifully 
spotted skin for your cat — so that all the ba~ 
bies present may cry for it ;—ditto, a musical 
voice — mew, mew ;—better still, if you 
give your cat a lover, and a duet between the 
two be introduced judiciously ; but best of 
all, if it conclude with a cat concert !* or, 
bring all the characters on the stage together, 
in the last scene :—a rondeau and chorus ;— 
cats, mice, asses, horses, bulls, cows, calves, 
ogres, fairies, clowns, windmill, cascade, 
dogs, hogs, sows, pigs, cocks, turkey- 
cocks, ducks, [beware of geese] parrots, 
monkies, black birds, thrushes, linnets, chaf- 
finches, &c. &c. &c. What can Fortune 
self do more in favour of manager, machinist, 
music-composer, scene painter, actors, act- 
resses, the interest of the theatre, the town at 
large, the public gratification, and the age 
we live in? 


* Fora hint how to manage it, compare 
Pavorama, Vol. Vil. p. 1131. 
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MORALITY 
OF THE 


ENGLISH NOVEL AND ROMANCE, | 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
SELECTIONS Of SENTIMENT, CHA- 
RACTER, AND DESCRIPTION. 

No. LY. 

Though the same Sun with all-diffusive rays, 
Blush in the Rose, and in the Diamond blaze; 

We praise the stronger effort of his Power, 
And always set the Gem above the Flower. 
Pope. 

We are now permitied to say, that 
the communications under the above title, 
the result of many years reading, are se- 
lected by Mr. Prarr, author of Sympathy,” 
«* Gleanings,” ** Emma Corbet,” ‘* Family 
Secrets,’ ** Lower World, or the Brute Crea- 
tion,” a poem, occasioned by Lord Erskine’s 
bill for preventing wanton cruelty to animals, 
and other justly esteemed publications. —— 

These articles although in a state of separa- 
tion from their original works, are valuable as 
containing, at one view, remarks on Life, 
Manners, and Character, which it may be of 
advantage to the public to know and consider. 

PATRIOTISM. 

The treasury was exhausted ; and means 
of raising a supply, seemed impracticable. 
The provinces were laid waste, and the city 
had alivady been drained of its last ducat. 
In this exigency, hopeless of devising any 
expedient for even a temporary succour, a 
council met in his majesty’s private cabinet, 
to consult about obtaining resources. The 
debate was as desponding as their situation, 
until Thaddeus Sobieski, who had hitherto 
been a silent observer, rose from his seat. 
Whilst the blushes of awe and eagerness, 
crimsoned his cheek, he advanced towards 
Stanislaus; and taking from his neck, and 
other parts of his person, those magnificent 
jewels, which it was customary to wear in 
the presence of the king, he knelt down, 
and laying them at the feet of his majesty, 


Morality of the English Novel and Romance. 


said, in a suppressed voice, ‘* These are | 


trifles; but such as they are, and all of the 
like kind, which I possess, I beseech your 
Majesty to appropriate to the public service.” 


«* Noble young man!” cried the king, | 


raising him from the ground; ‘* you have 
indeed taught me a lesson: | accept these 
jewels with gratitude.” ** Here,” said he, 


the national fund ; and let them be followed 
by my own, with my plate, which, I desire, 


Vou. X. [Lit. Pan. July 1811.) 


| 
| 
| 
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may be instantly sent to the mint. One half 
of it, the army shall have; the other, we 
must expend, in giving some lite support to 
the surviving families of the brave men, who 
have fallen in our defence.” 

The Palatine readily united with his grand- 
son, in the surrender of all their personal 
property, for the benefit of their country :— 
aud, according to their example, the treasury 
was soon filled with gratuities from the no» 
bles ; whic enabled the army to march out, 
newly equipped, and in high spirits. — Miss 
Porter's Thaddeus of Warsaw. 


ON THE GENERAL BENEFIT OF PUGILISM 
TO NATIONAL COURAGE, 


The practice of boxing is nothing so little 
as a proot of national courage; it offers on 
the contrary, as far as it goes, a most plausi- 
ble argument in favour of national cowardice. 
Let us enquire a moment who are the cha- 
racters that adopt most willingly, this means 
of retaliation and offence. — 1t is not in any 
class of society, the man of high spirited and 
generous feelings, who mixes urbanity with 
dignity in his manners, and respects the in- 
dependence of his neighbour as he cherishes 
his own; he studiously avoids a cause of 
quarrel, as well from sentiment, as prudence ; 
because he judges from the intensity of his 
own feelings, in eertain cases, the probable 
consequences of the resentment of another, 
It is the cowardly groveling character — it is 
the brother blackguard, who availing him- 
self of his muscular force or agility, thinks 
he possesses the means of insulting at a small 
expence, the man of decency and respect- 
ability. He knows well that persons who have 
to make their daily appearance in decent so- 
ciety, dread the carrying about them, the 
marks “of a vulgar afiray. But what risk 


| does the low boxer run, or what inconveni- 


ences has he to sustain? life and limb, are to 
him ont of the question. A trifling fracture 
is a casualty that very rarely occurs trom these 
encounters. A swelled face, or a black eye, 
this fellow knows well, are the extent of his 
perils ; and far from being a disgraceful stig- 
ina, the exhibition of a bruised face among 
his brethren at the pot house, oria the work 
shop, is considered a distinction of honour, 
and almost envied as a token of triumph. 
Heaven forbid that such dispositions as these, 
should compose the elements of British cou- 
rage. [tis constantly remarked, in all conn. 
tries, that the oldest soldiers, are the most in- 
disposed to personal quarrels. The veteran 
warrior, accustomed to real and seriousdanger, 
dreads and detests these pusilianimous ren- 
counters; and to the disgrace ot the advocates 


, of this practice, among whom it is painfol 
turning to the treasurer, “ put thea into 


| 


to observe the names of one or two men of 
sense, who outrage humanity so far, as to 
palliate, or rather justify, the disgraceful scenes 
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of animal warfare ; the toleration of which, 
is a stigma on English police. Be it observed, 
that the Highland soldier, or the French gre- 
nadier, who mount coolly up the breach, and 
go to baule as they go to their breakfast, 
would turn pale and faint atthe sight of the 
bull dog cut limb by limb away from his 
hold, aud become cowards at the cock-pit or 
bear-bait. By their fruits we shall know 
them, as we are told ; whatever practice or 
opinion when urged to its full force, becomes 
absurd, impolitic, and unjust, and whose 
natural and invariable tendency, is towards 
such extremes, is essentially wrong, and ought 
not in any degree, to be made use of. — Old 
Irish Baronet. 


TIME, AND ITS RAPID EFFECTS. 


On every other occasion, I feel as if I were 
but a spectator of the world. Even when 
deeply interested, [ am still but acting a part 
for the sake of others. Nor does this arise 
solely from the memory of my own \orrows ; 
it springs also from the of ‘ife. 
At my age, a mind in the leasi saudeved by 
misfortune, can hardly fail to be deeply 
impressed by the vicissitudes of life. I can- 
not forget how often I have seen the bloom- 
ing, and beautiful, faded, and suddenly cut 
off !—How often the most brilliant talents 
have sunk, or happincsss been overthrown !— 
Many, now tottering with age, I haye seen 
in all the vigour of life; many men, who 
have now reached the period their sanguine 
expectations assured them of. Myriads rise 
to my remembrance, whom I have seen 
beaming with hope, and eager in pursuit, 
that are now swept from the earth. Not a 
town or village do I know, that does not 
speak to me of the ravages of time. The 
busy multitude appear as phantoms fleeting 
before me ; and though often glowing with 
enthusiastic feelings, the sad consciousness of 
the mournfulness of life, fleets in my imagi- 
nation, and depresses my spirits. This truth 
is yet more painfully enforced, by the recol- 
lection of the numerous friends | have lost. 
Memory places them before me. 1 see the 
convivial boards at which they sat, where 
youth and age, mingled together, in social 
merriment. I hear the sound of the voices ; 
—see the eye,—the smile, which enlightened 
and gave animation to the scene, as if they 
actually existed ; yet all — all are gone! 

** As friends decay, we die in part, 

© String after string, is sever'd from the heart ; 

© Till loosened life at last— but breathing clay, 

“* Without one pang, is glad to fall away. 

<¢ Unhappy he, who latest feels the blow, 

*€ Whose eyes have wept for every friend laid low, 

Drage’d ling’ ring on from partial death to death, 

£* And dying, all he can resign, is breath.” 
Home: a Novel. 
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FRIENDSHIP AMONG RELATIVES. 


«« Tt has been a lamentation of mine these 
thirty years, that Sir Thomasand I never 
had a brother and sister.” 

Perhaps, madam,” said Louisa, it has 
exempted you from a great deal of trouble; 
brothers and sisters are not always blessings.” 
« They are not,” replied Lady Vynn; < but 
when relations are, there are no friendships 
so agreeable.” 

«* T thought,” rejoined Louisa, * that none 
could surpass those which have been known 
to subsist between persons wholly unconnect- 
ed by the ties of blood.” 

«© It may be so,” said Lady Ornville, ‘* yet 
we always feel as if we had a better right to 
the friendship of relations, and could place 
more dependence upon them.” 

‘© And so we can,” said Lady Vynn; 
*€ for we daily see people do a great deal 
more for their relations, even when they have 
no affection for them, than they would do 
for any other persons.” 

«« But,” observed Miss Hargrave, ‘* we see 
them sufler much more from them, than they 
could do by others. It is certainly an advan- 
tage attending the friendships we form with 
others, that we can easily break them off, if 
we Gnd ourselves disappointed in their cha- 
racters.” 

«¢ Thatis an advantage, my dear Prudencia,” 
cried Lady Ornville, ‘* which [ am surprised 
should occur to you, who are so happy in your 
counexicns.” 

“* It is not indeed,” said Lady Vynn, ‘ a 
sentiment which I should now have expected 
to hear from Miss Hargrave!” 

«© ] fear, madam,” said Mrs. Almorne, 
secing Miss Hargrave disconcerted, ‘* that it 
is an opinion which she may very readily 
form, from what she has had an opportunity 
of observing. I will venture to say that her 
residence as a single person in various fami- 
lies, has given her more knowledge of do- 
mestic situations, then you or Lady Ornville 
have acquired in a much longer life. You 
have never suffered from your own relations, 
and your situations have been very unfavouras 
ble to the discovery of other people's domestic 
grievances.” 

| have certainly,” replied Lady Vynn, 
** known so little of the distresses arisin 
from relations as a general misfortune, that 
should think extremely ill of the heart that 
did not seek to cherish 


*© Relations dear, and all the charities 

Of Father, Son, and Brother.—— 
T am so much convinced,” said Lady 
Ornville, ‘ of the importance of cherishing 
kindness for relations, that I have been at 
the utmost pains to inculcate on my children, 
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respect for the ties of consanguinity; 1 am 
always telling them how much they should 
regard each other on that account. 

«© There can be no doubt,” observed Mrs. 
Almorne, ** that the ties of blood give a very 
strong claim to affection and consideration ; 
but how far ought they to influence us inde- 

endent of the character of individuals ?— 

he being accustomed to regard persons mere- 
ly on account of consanguinity, may in 
sensibly lead young people to lose their 
veneration for virtue, and dislike of vice: the 
faults of those we love imperceptibly corrupt 
us. 

«¢ That isa misfortune much to be regret- 
ted,” rejoined Lady Ornville; but it cannot 
exempt us from doing our duty. However 
unfortunate we may be in relations, there is 
still a peculiar consideration due to them, 
which should be deeply implanted in every 
mind. ‘ That is the universal sense of man- 
kind,” said Lady Vynu, ** and I never knew 
a good man who was nota kind relation, or 
who would not have been shocked at the 
thought of being a bad one ” 

«© Would not a good man,” asked Mrs. 
Almorne, ‘* be shocked at the thought of be- 
ing bad in any way. Does kindness to rela- 
tions, arise from goodness, or have the ties of 
blood, the power of producing it in the bad 
men, as well aa the good? ” 

*€ Not equally,” replied Lady Vynn, * but 
they certainly have the power of influencing 
over bad men in a way which has the hap- 
piest effects on society.” 

‘* Do we not see many people who have no 
feeling or generosity in their disposition, that 
yetstudy the interest of their relations ?— 
and what would become of many persons, 
if it were not for their relations ?—Who 
would befriend them ?” 

It might, perhaps,” said Louisa, ‘* be 
better for many, if they were not befriended 
by relations ; they presume on the support of 
connexions to indulge their vices in a 
manner which they would not otherwise dare 
to do.” 

‘*« We must not,” replied Lady Vynn, 
"* argue against any thing from the abuse 
of it: —There are many bad sons and daugh- 
ters in the world, but who would therefore 
say that he would not be a parent?” 

s* At least,” said Mrs. Almorne, with a 
smile, ‘* if we should one day say, who would 
be a parent ?—we should the next, like the 
father in the comedy, exclaim, ‘* who would 
not bea parent!” 

CALUMNY. 

A hint on such a subject as character will 
often do more than a written volume. It is 
a mode of attack that succeeds better than 
detail ; for by this means we give imagination 


impression deeper and more ‘lasting: be- 
sides, by the use of hints we are not amen- 
able to any power, and of course whatever 
consequences may ensue, have nothing our- 
selves to apprehend.—Lleanor Sleak’s Bristol 
Heiress. 


MARRIAGE. 


The marriage ties include an engagement 
for general affection and benevolence, and 
these are to be paid whether the object 
of the choice prove better or worse than was 
expected at the formation of the contract, 
which becomes on this account the most im- 
portant of all the acts of our lives; and w¢ 
ought to ask ourselves before we form it, 
whether we shall be likely to perform the 
conditions in defiance of circumstances ? 
whether we conceive ourselves likely to fulfil 
them in defiance of the infirmities of age, 
the irregularities of temper, and even. the 
defects of the heart? to do this is often diffi- 
cult: but it is implied and therefore enjoined 
by the marriage vow. It really obliges us, 
indeed, to practise not only the easy virtne of 
loving them that love us, but the more diffi- 
cult task of loving even them who perhaps 
love us not, and this, notwithstanding they 
may vex, offend, and injure us.—From the 
same, 


CONTRAST OF CHARACTER. 


Charles Sedley possessed of every accom- 
plishment of mind and manners necessary to 
form the fine gentleman, added to them 
every excellency which can constitute the 
good christian ; natural benevolence softened 
the animated expression of his interesting 
countenance, while the constant and unaf- 
fected humility of his deportment, gained 
him equally the respect, esteem, and love of 
all who knew him. Ardent and enthusiastic, 
the same disposition which led him to soothe 
the woes of the unfortunate, impelled him 
to seek an opportonity of joining in redres- 
sing the grievances of his country, for whose 
happiness or whose safety, the last drop of 
his Prood, he conceived, would be gloriously 
effused. 

Alexander his brother, diminutive iu per- 
son as in mind, was so completely dissimilar, 
that in the singular endowment of an honest 
heart could he claim affinity. Yet his 
ptinciples were good ; when any of them 
were called into action their deeds were up- 
right, and though he seidom thought of bee 
uehiting, he tenaciously refrained trom ever 
injuring a fellow creature ;- his virtues, hows 
ever, on the entire, were rather negative ; of 
that cast which avoids vice more as being 
troublesome in its appendages and dangerous 
ip its consequences, than through any noble 
conviction of its impropriety, or moral appre= 
bension of its punishment——Ze Soldier of 
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ANECDOTE OF THE LATE REV. SAMUEL 


Anecdote of the late Rev. Samuel Ayscoug*. 


| siderable emotion, but said nothing : 
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tleman who was of the party looked now at 
the speaker and then at the lady, with con- 
while 


AYSCOUGH, ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN AT | she called up no small portion of lightning 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


One day, when according to the rules of | 


his office, as assistant librarian in the | 
British Museum, he attended, through that | 

rand magazine of curiosities, a party of 
Fades and a gentleman : all of whom, ex- 
cept one lady, were disposed to be highly 
pleased with what they saw; and really | 
would have been so, if this capricious fair- | 
one had not continually damped gratification, | 
with such exclamations as these: ‘* Oh, | 
trumpery !—come along—Lord, I see no- | 
‘thing worth looking at.”"—This lady being | 
the handsomest of the group, Mr. A. (who, 
although an old bachelor, was a great ad- 
mirer of beauty) at first fixed npon her as his 
temporary favourite ; but soon had reason to 
transfer his particular attentions to another, | 
Jess handsome, bat more amiable-—On her 
continuing a similar strain of exclamations, 
uttered with correspondent looks and de- 
meanour, he turned towards her, and said— 
** my sweet young lady, what pains you 
kindly take to prevent that fine face of yours 
from killing half the beaux in London !" and 
then directed his conversation, explanatory of 
the different objects before them, to the rest 
of the party. 

So much influence, however, she had over | 
her companions, that, beaten as the round 
was to the worthy and instructive librarian, 
she caused him to finish it . considerably 
sooner than was either pleasant to his mind, | 
pr convenient to the state and ponderosity of | 
his body.—While io the last room, just be- 
fore he made his parting bow, addressing 
himself to her with that suavity of manner | 
which was so peculiar to him, he smilingly | 
said, “Why, what a cross little puss you 
are !—Nothing pleases you. Here are ten | 
thousand curious and valuable things brought 
at a vast expence from all parts of the world ; 
and you turn up your nose at the whole of 
them. Do you think, with these airs, that 
that pretty face will ever get you a husband ? 
Not if he knows you half an hour first. Al- 
most every day of my life, and especially 
when attending ladies through these rooms, 
I regret being av old bachelor: for I see so 
many charming, good-tempered women, that 
J reproach myself for not trying to persuade 
one of them to bless me with her company. 
But J can't fall in love with you ; and [ll 
honestly tell you I shall pity the man that 
does: for I'm sure you'll plague him out of 
his life.” 

During this singular valedictory speech (de- 
Jivered with such pleasantry that even the 


reproyed could not take offeace at it) the gen- 


into a fine pair of dark eyes, and some tran- 
sient flashes of it into her cheeks ; and then, 
with her friends (who afiably wished their 
candid Cicerone a good morning) withdrew. 

Somewhat more than a year afterwards, on 
going the same round again, our honest 
friead was particularly pleased with one lady 
of the party: and that one being the pret- 
tiest, he contrived according to his wonted 
custom (as a sailor would say). soon ‘* to 
near her.”’——Respectfully inquisitive concern- 


| Ing every object which time allowed her to 


notice, she asked a number of questions ; 
and, most willingly, 

“© He taught his lovely fair-one al! he knew,” 
while, in the most engaging manner, she 
drew the attention of her friends 10 many 
curiosities which they would otherwise have 
passed by unobservant.—In short, as good 


| Bishop Rundle * says,—she ‘* being disposed 


to be pleased with every thing, every thing 
conspired to please her.” Nor was less pleased 
her worthy and benevolent guide: who, 
while she was contemplating the rare beauties 
of nature, was contemplating, not only the 
charms of her person, but also those of her 
mind.—At length -«* the wonders ended "— 
he was about to make his best bow, when 
the fascinating fair-one, with an arch smile 
(looking him rather askew in the face), aske 
ed him, whether he remembered her? ‘* No, 
Ma‘am,” said he, ** but I shall not easily 
Sorget you.”—Then, linking her arm in that 
of a gentleman who was of the parly, she 
asked, in the same engaging manner, whe- 
ther he remembered him ? ‘To ‘which he re- 

lied, ** he thought he did : but the gentleman 
ooked better than when he saw him before.” 
—‘* Now, Sir,” said she, ‘‘doat you re- 
collect once, in this very room, giving a lady 
who was pleased with nothing and displeased 
with every thing, a smart lecture for her 
caprice and ill-temper ?”—** Yes, Ma'am, [ 
do."—** Well, Sir, Jam that lady; or, I 
should rather say, 1 was: for you have been 
the means, in the hands of Divine Provi- 
dence, of making me a totally different being 
to what I then was : and [ am now come to 
thank you for it. Your half-in-jest and half- 
in-earnest mode of reproof caused me to know 
myself; and was of far more use than all 
that had been done before, in correcting a 
spoilt temper. After we had Jeft you" (con- 
tinued she) —** good God ! said I to myself, 
if I appear thus unamiable toa stranger, how 


* The Bishop of Derry—to whom Pope 
in a letter, paid this fine compliment-- 
“© Rundle has a heart.” 
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must I appear to my friends! especially to 
those who are destined to live constantly 
with me !""—** You asked me, Sir, if I ex- 
pected ever to get a husband: I then had 
One—tiis gentleman—-who was present at 
your just reproo!: and 1 dare say he will 
join with me in thanking you for giving it so 
trankly and successfully.” 

The busband then cordially repeated his 
acknowledgements to hin, for having been 
jnstramental in contributing, so largely, to 
their mutual felicity : ‘a felicity,” said he, 
** which (should any thing lead you, Sir, 
into the neighbourhood of ) you 
will gratify, extremely, both myself aud my 
wife, if you will call and witness.”—Then, 
leaving his address, and he and his lady 


shaking Mr. A. by the hand, they departed. 


EXHIBITIONS: AND GENERAL REMARKS 
ON THE STATE OF THE FINE ARTs. 


Nothing would be easier than to praise or 
dispraise particular performances; but this 
inight do more harm to artists than good to 
the arts. We therefore confine ourselves to 
generalsentiments. Having improvement for 
their object, they depend on principles; the 
propriety of which may be estimated, inde- 
pendent of inspection of the articles which 
give occasion to the remarks. 


The Brrtisu Ixstirurion ror PRoMO- 
TING THE FINE ARTs, has this year opened 
its catalogue with a preface, from which we 
select a passage or two. They observe that, 

«© When the Arts are directed to intellec- 
tual and national objects, and whilst their cha- 
racter is neither degraded by vulgar subjects nor 
sullied by licentious images, they are calculated 
to raise the standard of morality and patriotism ; 
toatiract the homage and respect of toreign na- 
tions, and to produce those intellectus] and | 
Virtuous feclings, which are perpetually alive | 
to the welfare and glory of the country, and | 
prepared to offer every sacrifice, and to make 
every exertion, in itsdefence............. 

«© They have opened their gallery to British | 
Studeuts, during the summer and antumn, | 
supplying them with some of the finest speci- 
mens of painting, which thev have been able | 
to obtain from the great collections in this, 
country ; and they have had the pleasure of 
seeing a new school of Historic P. 


ainting 
sing within the walls of the British Gallery. 
At the same time, in order to animate the 
exertions, and promote the improvement, of | 
these young aud promising artists, the disec- | 
tors have anuually givea premiums for excel- 
lence ; which they have gradually increased, 
as the progress of the artists, and the state of 
their tak, would justify. They have also 
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opened their gallery during the winter and 
spring, for the sale of any works in history 
or landscape painting, which may be deemed 
worthy of admission ; and they have the sa- 
tistaction of knowing, that very important ens 
couragement has been thus given to deserving 
artists; aud considerable sums have been thus 
received for their benefit, which might other- 
wise have been remitted to foreign countries 
for less meritorious objects ............6 

“* A tasteless and disgraceful preference is no 
longer given to the wretched fabrications of 
Freach and Italian picture-dealers. Our are 
tists are no longer entirely confined in the 
trammels of portrait painting ; but they have 
some, though not an adequate, encourage- 
ment to exert their talents in the highes 
branches of art.” 

We are reluctant to express our dissent 
from the wish that Government should patrp- 
nize the Arts: —- we who know that in all 
foreign states where the arts have formed a 
part of the patronage of government, they 
have sunk into mere machinery and times 
serving frivolity, are not uawilling to leave 
the fostering care, which we acknowledge to 
be necessary, in the hands of the public. 
What miserabies did the French school pros 
duce? what better does it now produce? yet 
their connoisseurs in talking, aud thei amg- 
teurs in writing, excel us by a thousand 
degrees, 

Dissertations, from which the memory can 
carry nothing away ; — essays, in which the 
profusion of terms of art, express — what? 
are all that France has had to boast of for 
many a year. Let British Artists interest 
the British Public ; and then no unmeaning 
Coronation de l’Empereur,” no ‘ tableau 
dans lequel on se promene,” because it is 
20 feet long: no ** Visit to the Hospital at 
Jaffa,’ «© Defeat of the Turks at Aboukir,” 
Pattle of the Pyramids,” &c. will dis- 
grace our national talent. Can truth be ad- 
hered to in such compositions, commanded by 
such patrons? —Truth is only fit for the Tem- 
ple: tothe Zemple convey Truth. To this 
temptation may our artists never be exposed : 
it is enough, that they mus¢ immortalize their 
heroes ** dying in the arms of Victory :” or, 
poor Britannia weeping over them, or at 


| Jeast, covering up very decently her eyes with 


her handkerchief. 

Certainly it is net fair to compare the an- 
nual productions of British Art with selec 
tions from the labours of centuries, as is often 
done, when they are set by the side of ehe/* 
d'euvres which have enjeyed a reputation tur 
many years. Neither 1s it gvire fair to take 
any single exhibition as the standard of arts 
for the time being; sinee it is bat candid to 
infer that if the interyal were éwo years, ag 
it is abroad, a more favourable choice might 
be made by each artist from among his pee« 
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formances. But even this is not without its 
difficulties: an artist cannot always obtain 
the necessary permission for exhibiting what 
best pleases him: it is fixed in its place ; or 
is sent out of town; or lent to a friend. 
Portraits, which form a great part of the 
productions of the English School, have ob- 
tained greater ideal value, if the person whom 
they represent be distant, or dead : they will 
not be Sassniied. Many other cases may be 
supposed, in which after a picture has been 
delivered some time, to obtain it again may 
be impossible. Most oil paintings, when 
fresh, differ something from what they will be 
after a time; and a judicious master will 
occasionally bear this in his idea, when finish- 
ing a performance. The place, too, which 
a picture is to occupy in a private house, dif- 
fers so essentially from that in which it is 
placed in an exhibition, that great allowance 
ought to be made by spectators ; —yet specta- 
tors do not, and cannot, know this partieu- 
Jar, nor make adequate allowance for it. 
These remarks we deem due to candour ; 
and the rather, as the general level of the 

roductions this year does not appear to be 
Sisher than we have seen it heretofore. The 
absence of the strength of the drawings in 
water colours (now entitled to the name of 
pictures, by their power and force) which 
always formed an attractive and pleasing part 
of the general spectacle, at the Royal Acade- 
my, has induced that institution to open a 
room adjoining the great room ; this has se- 
veral advantages ; as it obtains a better and 
brighter light in which the subjects are seen, 
as it affords an additional choice of light and 
situation for the performances; and espe- 
cially as by dividing the company it abates 
that heat and closeness in the great room, 
of which all who have visited it at the 
Sashionable time of the day have been abun- 
dantly sensible. 

It was customary formerly to place a star 
in the catalogue against such articles as the 
artist wished to dispose of; and we have 
known two or three hundred pounds put into 
an artist's pocket by means of this notice to 
the public; but the delicacy, or somewhat 
else, of the Royal Academy has removed this 
mark ; we suppose as importinga kind of 
stigma on the arts or artist: yet an agent is 
seated in an adjoining room, to answer ques- 
tions, if any body chooses to go to him, and 
enquire concerning what pictures may be dis- 
posable. We did not see a soul at his desk ; 
and we are persuaded that the quantity of 
cash taken this year by artists, exhibitors at 
the Royal Academy, is not the cause of the 

resent ‘* alarming” scarcity of guineas,— 
ho would suppose that the arts stood in 
need of any additional encouragement, when 
he sees not one in all this vast assemblage 
semaining on the hands of its author ? 


The first place among the HISTORICAL 
PicTuRES is certainly due to the President's 
picture of 

*© 116.—The Death of Lord Nelson, or 
the naval victory off Trafalgar ; being one of 
the most distinguished that ever occurred in 
the annals of Great Britain, for heroism and 
national importance. Mr. West, conceiving 
thatsuch an event demanded a composition 
every way appropriate to its dignity and bigh 
importance, formed it into an epic composi- 
tion. This enabled him to give in that cha- 
racter an interest which che sulject demand- 
ed. Availing himself of this character in 
composition, he laid the heroic Nelson 
wounded on the quarter-deck of his ship, the 
Victory, with his captain (now Sir Thomas 
Hardy) holding the dving hero by the hand, 
and from a paper in the other, announcing to 
him the number of ships taken from the 
enemy's combined fleet. The surrounding 
groups of gallant officers and men are sympa- 
thizing with each other in the suflerings of 
their wounded friend and expiring comman- 
der: and the dead and wounded in the seve- 


ral groups, are introduced as episodes, ta. 


commemorate those with honour, who fell 
on board the hero’s ship in that distinguished 
action. The ships in the distance display the 
flags and signals of the other triumphant 
British admirals, as well as those of the van- 
quished enemy, which are marked with all 
the wreck of battle, and that defeat which 
took place on the 2ist of October, 1605.” 
Whether Mr. West might not as well have 
left to the public voice the decision on his 
success in thie composition, we leave unde- 
cided. His intention however is good: for 
the prevalence of a deep blue colour over his 
picture, he is not answerable; the subject 
exacted it: yet we think his lights and some of 
his colours might have been better grouped and 
associated: they do not throughout give to 
each other that mutual support which is the 
secret charm of eminent Dutch and Fle- 
mish masters. Lord Nelson's face is too far 
advanced toward death by its paleness, not- 
withstanding the marked reference it bears 
to what took place a few hours afterward. 
Mr. West needs not to be reminded of the 
principle prevalent among the Greek masters 
on this particular. — We should also have ree 
commended a more careful portrait of his 
Lordship’s person. He will now be thought 
by posterity a taller man than he really was. 
The engraving from this picture is a work 
of great labour and credit to the skill of the 
artist; but it is not equal to the * General 
Wolfe” of Woollett. Mr. Heath has stu- 
died brightness and clearness of stroke: he 
has succeeded ; but at the expense of that 
masterly variety, which could better satisfy a 
well instracted eye. All his draperies are 
interlined:. were they then all of the same 
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materials? flags and uniforms, all of shining 
cloth?—For his flesh, he should have con- 
sulted Strange: it might have improved his 
harmouy, and it must have diminished that 
wirey appearance, which all who understand 
engraving in the line manner are aware is a 
defect, against which an artist cannot be too 
Jealous. 

Mr. West's picture of “ the Power of 
Love in the three Elements,” contains a vigour 
extremely honourable to his powers as an ar- 
tist, so far advanced in life. The lion should 
have been touched by a professed animal 
painter ; we can conceive of a more dignified 
obedience, than that marked in this animal. 

This artist’s picture of “ Lot and his 
Daughters leaving Sodom,” is well composed : 
but the fire-light effect, though striking, 

raises a sigh for talents, now dead with 
Wright of Derby. 

Mr. West is an artist who usually thinks 
over his composition so judiciously, that we 
are vexed when he confines himself to the 
hacknied conceptions of preceding masters. 
Paul Veronese loaded his daughters of Lot 
with baggage ; Guido loaded his daughters of 
Lot with baggage : away with these authori- 
ties! Why must the first object that meets 
the eye in Mr. West's picture be females 
loaded with baggage ?>—~It may be allowed to 
mark the careful daughters of an avaricious 
mother ; but tt loses a contrast which the 
story would well support, together with the 
instruction attached to that contrast. Had 
Lot’s wife been loaded with the valuables, 
she lost her life to save, as we gather from 
allusions to her fate, ¢haé had been fairly in 
character. 

We make the same remark on Mr. West's 

icture of ** Christ healing the sick in the 
Temple.” Why must he adopt the nonsen- 
sical traditionary colours of Christ's dress ; 
always red and blue? It has spoilt his pic- 
ture. The immense mass of blue drapery 
crossing the figure of Christ gives a heavi- 
ness to that part of the composition, for 
which nothing compensates. — Mr. West 
knows well enough that when solid blue pre- 
dominates in a picture, so as to strike the eye 
in the first instant of inspection, the organ 
feels a kind of chill which diminishes its 
anticipated enjoyment. 

We may add, that after a few years have 
abated the tone of the piginents to that at 
which they may fix for duration, this con- 
trast will become more offensive, notwith- 
standing Mr. W’s desire to support his choice 
of colours by their neighbours. In short we 
predict that, for this reason, the print from 
this picture will be more agreeable to the eye 
than the picture itself; in which it will be a 
repetition of the history attached to Le Brun’s 
famous ‘* Tent of Darius.” 


This does not prevent the picture from be- 
ing truly honourable to the artist's powers. 
There are parts in ,it which no master would 
be ashamed to own ; there is in the general 
composition, in the sentiment that pervades 
the piece, and in the sentiments it excttes, 
much that denotes a great ariist. It is free 
from several faults seldom checked by Mr. 
W. On the whole it deserves distinction, 
and is a proper subject to be transmitted to 
posterity in this nation, as an iustance of 
the state of art, at the present period. 

Mr. Fuseli continues to amuse himself 
with Ghosts and Spectres. It would be out 
of character to wish they should resemble 
flesh and blood; perhaps the artist thinks it 
would be sinful; he therefore does right not 
to burden his conscience with this transgres« 
sion. We have seen much worse pictures 
than those he now exhibits. We even in- 
cline to speak favourably of his Ghosts: they 
certainly are as natural as any which we have 
had the pleasure of paying our respects to for 
a long time past. 

Is it a favourable or an unfavourable sign 
for the arts, that so many of the subjects now 
submitted to the public, are derived from the 
popular poems of M;. Walter Scott? Have 
those poems made sach impressions on the 
mind of the artists as to inspire them with 
an energy they could not resist? Are they 
new articles, and therefore, adopted rather than 
selected? Do they require less study, than 
others equally striking in other poets? Ordo 
the artists infer chat the public will more rea- 
dily comprehend an’ estimate the incidents 
they contain, wile the effect of the poems 
is recent, and the particulars fresh in memory ? 
Whatever be the cause, the circumstance is 
curious in confirmation of the alliauce be- 
tween poetry and painting. 

It might be turned also to good account, 
if Mr. Scott were to recollect the ideas which 
passed through his mind when composing his 
description, and if he would explain wherein 
certain representations fall short of his inten« 
tion. We at least, are of opinion that his 
Roderick Dhu (the black) is ill marked by 
some of the straw coloured countenances pros 
duced as bis likeness; and as to his Ellen, 
far are the figures to which that name is given 
from answering to his description of the 
Scottish chieftain’s dauzhter. 

Singleton’s «* Caius Gracehus parting from 
his wife!” has merit: a Grecian painter 
would have thought beauty ill sacrificed to 
expression: Mr. S. has thought otherwise. 

The Lawoscares have this year gratified 
us abundantly : some o! the n, as Turner's and 
Calcott’s, are of the superior class ; and com- 
bine heroical beauties. Mr. Turner has also 
shewn his skill in the management of water 
colours: his fishermen are interesting from 


their nature: his landscape of Chryses, from 
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its expresston. Asto views of Loch Katrine, 
Ben Venue; Coilantogle ford ; the Goblin 
cave ; crags, rocks, glens, heaths, &c.; they 
may be very correct as to resemblance ; but 
not all of them are excellent as pictures. 

The Portraits this year, are as numerous 
as ever ; but whether we are prejudiced in 
favour of the wisdom marked in the counten- 
ances of those whose portraits former!y graced 
the rooms, or whether our experience of the 
fallacy of physiognomy, has somewhat alien- 
ated us from dependence on face and feature, 
we know not: certain it_s, that in our judg- 
ment, we have seen a better shew of heads,— 
ave, and of countenances, considered as in- 
dexes of understanding. By this, we do not 
mean to infer, that there are not excellent 
likenesses, and well painted pictures in the 
rooms ; on the contrary, many will give com- 

lete satisfaction to their owners, and at 
hia, will command applause. Yet there is 
a prevalent kind of manner of treatment, 
which has now arrived at a certain point of 
progress, and beyond this, few are able to 
carry it. Beechey, Lawrence, Owen, @ill 
always justify notice; but this year, they 
will do little more than attraet the eye to in- 
spect, what it seems to recollect as having al- 
ready seen. Beechey’s Persian Ambassador, 
is an exception: we may also except Law- 
rence’s Warren Hastings, and various others. 

The ARCHITECTURAL DesiGns shew, as 
we have often observed, that in this line of 
their profession, the artists have no occasion 
to complain of want of employment. 

The Busts are uncommonly numerous : 
some of them are not merely good likenesses, 
but are really animated: they would be ad- 
mirable, if dug up, and attributed to Grecian 
artists. Chantrey’s busts of Horne Tooke and 
Mr. West ; and some by other artists, are all 
but alive. The monumental compositions, 
ere as well as such sentimental subjects can 
be. The models of the Indian figures by 
Rossi, for the monument of Marquis Corn- 
wallis, are very promising. 

BRITISH INSTITUTION. 


It would be perfectly ridiculous to expect, 
that moderate performances, should be ba- 
nished from an institution of which to give 
an opportunity for sale, is one object prin- 
cipally in view : nevertheless, estimating the 
whole of the articles contained in this gallery, 
we are generally better pleased with them, 
thau with the longer established exhibition. 
Whether the absence of portraits allows great- 
er opportunity to subjects of the other kinds ; 
or whether the articles be really more select 
in this gallery, we know not, but unquestion- 
ably, the pictures here exhibited, usually de- 
tain us strongly. 

Of Mr. West's great picture. we have al- 
ready spoken. 


Hilton’s ‘* Entombing of Christ,” has 
the fanlt of resembling the compositions of 
the old Italian masters: his Christ also, is 
rather fifty, than thirty years of age: yet 
this picture displays great vigour of pencil. 

Dawe's Negro overpowering a Buffalo,” 
a fact which occurred in Atmerica; we 
should think to be an accurate reprentas 
tion of a negro in violent exertion, 

Joseph's ** Priam returning with the body 
of Hector” is the dawn of superior merit. 

These three pictures, have been deemed of 
such equal merit, that the premiums of 200, 
100 and 50 guineas, have been equally divi- 
ded between them. 

If Trumbull’s whole length of ‘ the 
Knighting of de Wilton,” were a subject 
from the history of England, instead of from 
romance, we should feel more interest in it. 
The same labour and skill (for some of the 
heads are good) would have produced a supe- 
rior, because a more lasting, effect on the 
spectator. 

Hall's «¢ Heemon and Antigone,” is a bold 
attempt ; and shews science : bat why dabe 
ble the lights about, like scattered grapes, not 
like the combined bunch? In Mr. H.'s pic- 
ture of Danae, at the Royal Academy, this 
fault is gross. 

** A gypsey woman telling a young girl 
her fortune,” by Oliver :—the young girl is 
a young woman, and should have been sup- 
ported by a really young gif! or two: the 
apprehension of children occasioned by the 
gypsey, would have enriched the action, 

** Abra, the Persian Shepherdess,” — any 
other shepherdess as well as a Persian. -—~ 
«© The Flower Girl,” — A direct portrait. 
The artist will understand us, 

The copying of old pictures in this gallery, 
has given occasion to compositions combining 
parts of pictures into one: as in the com- 
pound copy after Claude, by Mr. Sass. 
This demands two points of honour: 1, that 
all the parts be after the same master : 2. that 
such pictures be never passed off for originals ; 
but always retain their true description. 


SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOBORS, 


Ai Spring Gardens. 


We shail particularize but few of these 
performances. But, we say in general terms, 
that we passed our time so pleasantly in this 
assemblage, as to forget the hour of the day, 
and the calls of appetite. We believe 
that the public find great entertainment bere, 
while the members find equal advantage. - 

Mr. Heaphy might chuse better subjects. 
His expressions are strong, and his finishing 
is laborious. His composition is defective.— 
Why not superior life ? 

This kind of painting succeeds best, on 
the average, in landscape ; and we find,. om 
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113] Society of Levellers : 
revising Our catalogue, that we have marked 
the names of Nicholson, Giover, Nash, 
Smith, Westall, Reinagle, aud some others, 
repeatedly; many we have marked once : 
but most of these are landscape subjects. 

ASSOCIATED PAINTER6 IN WATER COLOURS, 

In Bond Street. 

If any proof were necessary of the difficulty 
of managing figures, especially naked, and 
classical or poetical &yures, in water colours, 
we should appeal to the judgment of any 
practised eye on performances in this exhibi- 
tion (where, nevertheless, the landscape part 
of the same pictures is excellent). Yet, as if to 
impeach this opinion, Mr Richter has con. 
trived to unite in his ‘* Brute of a Husband,” 
such varied merit, that it excites our satisfac- 
tion without reserve. The composition is 
happy: the characters are distinct, well 
touched, well contrasted, and properly placed ; 
the wife tells her story, naturally and admira- 
bly : the cobler, her husband, is sturdy and 
obstinate ; truly a ‘* brute ;” he healt by 
right, have been in custody of ‘the constable. 
This is Mr. Richter’s chef d’euvre. 

A few of the landscapes in this collection, 
represent views connected with the military 
history of the campaign in Portugal: they 
greatly illustrate the minutia of events; and 
enable us to understand the why and where- 

Sore of several incidents of which our know- 
jedge has been left imperfect, by the public 
accounts which have reached us. 


SOCIETIES OF LEVELLERS: REBELLIONS 
IN CHINA, 

The following intelligence is lately received 
from Petersburgh, to which city it was trans- 
mitted overland, no doubt, by the annual 
caravan trading between Russia and China, 
That part of it which relates to the pirates 
on the sea coast, has been already communi- 
cated to our readers, yet we would not sup- 
press it, as it adds some particulars to those 
already known; and serves to complete the 
information. The existence of the Jacobin 
societies was perhaps known or suspecied by 
the late Emperor of China, when he refused 
to grant to Lord Macartney additional in- 
dulgences to European settlers. That has al- 
ways been supposed: the present intelligence 
confirms the supposition, and shews that the 
Emperor had real reason to dread the intro- 
duction of French principles into his domi- 
nions, according to hints very covertly given 
to the British Embassy. It is also corrobo- 
rated by Capt. Krusenstern, and by letters to 
Paris from the the coast of China and Japan, 
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Petersburgh, April 18th, 1811. 

We have lately received from China au- 
thentic information on the actual interior 
state of that Empire: the following is an exes 
tract. 

The rebels of China are very bo'd and very 
powerful: they form a republic of pirates. 
Since an expedition sent out in 1805, the go- 
vernment has not hazarded the loss of a fleet, 
by sending itt against the.rebels. They have, 
therefore, become more powerful aud more 
numerous than ever, Late accounts state the 
number of their vessels at 4,000: the largest 
are of 200 tons burden: they carry from two 
to three hundred men; and from twelve to 
twenty guns: the smallest are about thirty 
tons, and fifty or sixty men. Hitherto they 
have not penetrated into the interior of China, 
though all the world knows that they have 
many partizans. Letters dated February 14, 
1810, assure us that these pirates have gone 
up the Typa and blockaded Canton, but have 
been since driven away. 

Throughout China, and principally in the 
southern and western provinces, there exists 
a certain sect, or rather a kind of association 
formed entirely of the discontented of all 
classes. The members of this sect, which are 
very numerous, take the name of Thian- 
Thée-Oh€, importing Heaven and Earth: 
they know one another by privaie signs. This 
sect furnishes great assistance to the rebels, 
and sends them intelligence when necessary, 
It is even whispered ‘that the Admiral Jay 
Toch isa member of this body, and that he 
did no more than fuifil his engagements to it 
when he released the fleet of the rebels, 
which he might have destroyed, or brought 
off. <A sectof the same nature exists in the 
northern parts of China: tis is called Pelins 
Kias ; meaning Enemtes of Religion. 
The principal cause of the combination of 
this sect is their discontent with the existing 


| government, and their hatred to a dynasty 


not originally of China. 
In a country so populous as China, where 


, the indigent classes are sonsetimes reduced to 


such misery as to stifle the most affectionate 
sentiments of nature, insomuch that those of 
parentage are extremely feeble ;—and where 
morals, religion, and the laws, whatever 
some writers may affirm, have but slender aus 
thority ; whatever proposes to gratify the coe 
vetousness of individuals by destroying the 
established order of the state, will soon ob» 
tain numerons partizans among the populace, 
These associations have abandoned themselves 
to great excesses ; in some places they have even, 
revolted against the government, which has 
made great exertions to stop the progress of 
this evil. It is even said that 4,000 persons 
have been capitally punished within a short 
time. 
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The Emperor a few years ago issued a law, 


.. by which those detected as belonging to the 


sect of Thian-Thée-Ohé should have the ex- 
tensor muscles [tendons?] of the right foot 
divided: and be marked with a hot iron on 
the left cheek : if it were proved that they 
had caused any disturbance, they were sen- 
tenced to decapitation. 

These accounts are corroborated by M. de 
Krusenstern, who alludes to them in his 
** Voyage round the World.” 

This association named Thian-Thée-Ohé 
has existed during twenty-five years. The 
name implies Heaven and Earth untrep. 
The principles of this body are—the equality 
of all men; the obligation of the rich to 
communicate of their abundance to the poor. 
They avknowledge no authority as legitimate. 
They have a form of initiation, in which 
the person initiated is placed beneath two 
naked sabres crossed over his head, and he 
takes an oath rather to perish than te betray 
the secrets of that society. A few drops of 
blood is drawn from him, and from the per- 
son who administers the oath: these bloods 
are mingled in a cup of tea, of which both 

rtake. The sign of fraternity is—the manner 
in which a cup of tea, or a pipe of tobacco, 
is offered and accepted: this is a species of 
politeness very much in use in China. 


In 1804, there were no fewer than nine 
provinces of the Chinese Eapire, a prey to 
the vexations caused by these levellers, whose 
numbers increased daily. They had caused 
so much dread among the rich, that to avoid 
greater evils many had compounded, with the 
loss of part of their fortunes, and had be- 
come members of the sect: others who re- 
fused this connivance were held prisoners, 
till their friends had deposited a certain sum 
of money ina place assigned: they threatened 
death in case of refusal; or in case of the 
smallest attempt made to release the prisoner, 
or to discover the place of his detention. 


The principles of the society of Thian- 
Thée-Ohé are general among the Chinese in 
the island of Java: but the initiated do not 
commit any excess; being in fear of the Eu- 
fopean government. In 1798, a Chinese 
who was chief of the levellers, was proscrib- 
ed by the Chinese Government, and a price 
of 10,000 piastres was seton his head. He 
took refuge in Java, where he has continued 
ever since. His name is Ouihiun-Thoua- 
Thooua. 


To this intelligence obtained from a quar- 
ter whence we little expected it, and which 
we have no reason to suppose is prejudiced in 
tespect to China, it may not be improper to 
add some further information from which our 


readers may be able to deduce such inferences 
as in their judgment the whole of the cir- 
cumstances may warrant. 

As it is altogether impossible that the Em- 
peror of a nation should inspect the whole 
with his own eyes, and know of his personal 
knowledge how far his subjects in distant pro- 
vinces are well or ill governed, it is customary 
for him not only to depute official governors, 
but to send private commissaries who watch 
the actions of those governors, and give notice 
to the Emperor of all deeds and mis-deeds, 
which occur in distant parts. According to 
these private reports, he rewards or punishes. 
To say that these commissaries are always su- 
perior to the influence of partiality and pre- 
sents, is more than we can undertake; and 
there is reason to conclude that however bribes 
may be forbidden and abhorred, yet gratifi- 
cations find favour as an antient, an exten- 
sive, and a regular practice. 

It is at least certain, that the profits of 
some of the governments are immense. A 
late French traveller, M. de Guignes, reports, 
that he knew a Hoppo of Canton, who after 
occupying his post but one year, carried off 
@ million of piastres (say £500,000.) To 
explain this apparently incredible fact, this 
writer enumerates various fraudulent, extor- 
tionary, and scandalous means which Man- 
darins of all classes practice, in order to fill 
their coffers. The very benevolences of the 
Emperor, sums destined to assuage the suffer- 
ings of the distressed, are not exempted from 
their rapacity. He instances in a particular 
fact, forthe accuracy of which he vouches, 
In 1791, an inundation overwhelmed the 
village of Changton ; and so suddenly, that the 
inhabitants had barely time to save their lives ; 
they lost every thing of property, and were 
therefore, in the utmost misery. The empe- 
ror recollecting that he had lodged among 
these villagers, ordered the distribution of a 
hundred thousand taéls among them. The 
Imperial treasury actually paid the sum; but 
the high-treasurer took for himself, as his 
share, fwenty thousand taéls; the second, 
or next in office took den thousand taéls; 
the third took five thousand taéls: and this 
example was followed by all in succession 
through whose hands the money passed, till 
in the end the sum left for distribution amon ; 
the unfortunate sufferers, amounted to no 
more than éwenty thousand taéls!! 
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OBSERVANDA EXTERNA. 
AMERICA, NORTH. 

American Prelates. — ‘The letter of the 
Catholic bishops in America, to their bre- 
thren in Ireland, relative to the situation of 
Pius VII. which found its way to this coun- 
try some time ago from the American papers, 
is now publicly circulated in Ireland, where 
it appears to have excited much interest ;: — 
in particular the following passage. 

«© In the mean time, we declare before 
God, that we will respectfully listen to the 
admonitions of our Holy Father, notwith- 
standing his captivity, and that we will yield 
a cheerful submission to his directions and or- 
dinances, provided they bear the proper and 
genuine character of the voice of Peter, and 
of the real intention and authority of the Su- 
preme Pontiff. But we shall not think our- 
selves bound by any briefs, or other docu- 
ments of any kind, which may be circulated 
in his name, and under his alledged authority, 
unless every the least apprehension of his not 
enjoying full and perfect liberty in delibera- 
ting and resolving, shall be removed from our 
minds. And should the chief Pontiff depart 
this life (which God forbid should happen 
in the present perilous state of the church), 
we, no less than you, venerable brethren, are 
fully persuaded that God will not be wanting 
to his church, which though it should, even 
for a considerable time, be deprived of its 
chief pastor here on earth, would be exposed 
to less mischief than if any person, by force 
or terror, were to place himself in the chair 
of Peter, and thus the mystical body of 
Christ were to be torn to pieces by a fatal 
schism. Hence we are resolved to instruct 
the flock committed to our care, to acknow- 
ledge no person as the true and genuine suc- 
cessor to St. Peter, but him whom the far 
greater part of the Bishops of the whole 
world, and the whole Catholic people, in a 
manner, shall acknowledge as such,” 

AUSTRIA. 

Indigo made by a new Process.—Vienna, 
May 8. The Comte de Saurau, governor of 
Austria, has directed a report to be made on the 
indigo obtained from Woad by Dr. Heinrich. 
It is said that the identity of this discovery with 
the real indigo of the Kast and West Indies, 
is acknowledged. There is no apparent ex- 
ternal difference, and the experiments made 
by dying woollen, silk, cotton, and linen 
thread, have produced as beautiful a colour, 
and equally solid as that obtained from foreign 
parts. Dr. Heinrich’s manner of obtaining 
this indigo, differs very much from that hi- 
therto employed in Italy, France, and Ger- 
many, in which the process of fermentation 
forms a part. This manuer is simple, and 
nay be conducted by any ordinary workman, 
though ignorant ef chemistry, 


Prices of Necessaries of Life.—May 4. 
The florin in specie is to day worth ten florins 
in bank paper. The prices of commodities 
of the first necessity, are always fixed at the 
beginning of the month. On the first of 
May they experienced a considerable rise :— 
the price of a pound of beef was fixed as 
high as 48 kreutzers in bank bills. 

Number of Horses limited: personal Safe- 
ty.—May 5. Anordonnance of the regency of 

wer Austria forbids the driving of six horses 
to any vehicle, when there is but one coaches 
man to conduct them; and no postillion. 

Foreigners banished: Chevaliers d'Indus- 
trie. —Lately were banished from the here- 
ditary states of Austria, in Germany and 
Gallicia, 368 foreigners. On the list of their 
names we find coalheavers by the side of ti- 
tular princes and counts, strolling players 
followed by marquisses and barons, who lived 
by their wits and the chance of the die. 

his list, which in obedience to orders lately 
issued will be repeated every six months and 
sent to all the magistrates of justice and po- 
lice, falls thirty pages in folio. 

Sale of Church Property.—May 11. The 
sale of ecclesiastical property will commence 
June 12. The first article is the convent of 
the Carmelites at Vienna: which is expecte 
ed to be bid for briskly, as that building is 
so very large, and so many families are dise 
tressed to find lodgings. 

Course of Exchange on Augsburgh. 

May 1 at 198 

3 — 1982 

4— 190} 

— 200 

8 — 2164 

1] — 203 
The obligations of the bank of Vienna are 
risen froin 27 to 30. 

Invitation to stand Godfather.—Vjenna, 
April 3. The court gazette announces the 
arrival of Count Nicolai, chamberlain from 
his majesty the Emperor Napoleon, as the 
bearer of dispatches, containing an invitation 
to our monarch to stand godfather (de ¢enir le 
jeune Rot pe Rome, son auguste pelit fils, 
sur les fonts Laptismaux) to the young King 
of Rome, his august grandson. 

*,* Compare the article respecting this 
baptism, dated Paris, June 10. 

Ladies’ Benevolence.—Vienna, April 27. 
The society of Noble Ladies has sent the 
sum‘of 6,000 florins to the convent of the 
Ursulines, which is well kaown to be con- 
ducted with great zeal, for the education of 
girls confided to its care. The society of 
Noble Ladies comprises among its members, 
23 princesses, 115 countesses, and 11 baron 
esses. 

Valuation in depreciated Currency —tt is 
reported that the sums to be paid to the state 
by some of the magnates of Hungary are 
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immense ; not less than 20 millions of florins 
in bank bills; and one nobleman will have 
70 millions ta pay, as his share, if the pre- 
sent rate of valuation be continued, which 
however, is thought impossible. 

BAVARIA. 

Faccinafion,—Munich, May 15. An or- 
Sonnance of May 4, prolongs the execution 
of the law of Aug. 26, 1807, relative to 
vaccination. This law imposes on all pareuis 
the obligation to vaccinate their children be- 
fyre they are three years of age, unless they 
prefer to pay 2 fine which increases with the 
age of the child. This measure, rigorous as 
it may appear at first, has almost banished 
the small pox from Bavaria, where it former- 
ly was very destructive. 

DENMARK. 

Orders and Dignities.—May 8. The or- 
derof the Elephant at this time comprises 
39 knights, among whom are reckoned the 
emperor of the French, the emperor of Russia, 
and the reigning king of Sweden. The or- 
der of Danebrog, founded in the thirteenth 
century by Waldemar II, re-established in 
167! by Christian V, and afresh organized 
in 1808 by the reigning king, reckons 129 
graud crosses, 35 commanders, and 400 
nights, 

Copenhagen, May 14. — Course of Ex 
change on Hamlurgh was 800 per ceul. on 
Saturday last. 

High Price of Provision.—Elsineur, May 
26. ‘Lhe scarcity of provisions has now arisen 
to such a height, that 2s. sterling has been 
demanded, and was obliged to be given, for 
a pound of beef’; and did not the comaiission- 
ers of provisions still continue the shaaghier- 
ing of oxen, [and of horses ?] how dreadful 
would the distress be, especially for the poor, 
the number of whom cannot be small. 

Whirlpoo!.—A Vanish paper states, that 
the dreadful whirlpool Maelstrom, situated 
to the westward of the coast of Lapland, has, 
within the last two years, increased its phe- 
nomenon. It now stands 15 minutes every 
fifth hour. Vessels at the distance of eight 
or nine English miles are no longer safe, and 
its attractive force, when agitated by a storm, 
will even reach them, or the larger kind of 
animals, at the distance of ten miles, and im- 
petvously hurry thea to certain destruction 
in the gulph. Two vessels bound from Nor- 


“way to the Vigten islands, having been driven 


last summer within nine miles of the Mael- 
strom, and imagining themselves secure, as 
i's operation was thought to be confined to 
six miles, were on a sudden carried away by 
the torrent, and with their crews entirely 
jost. 

A small island has lately emerged from the 
sea tothe north of Moscu: it is ten miles 
Jong and five broad, and bears oo marks of 
volcanic origin. 


EGYPT. 

Massacre of the Mamalukes. — Cairo, 
March 8. <A dreadful massacre of the Ma- 
malukes took place yesterday at nine o'clock 
in the morning, in the citadel. All the 
troops of Cairo were at Gidda, to be present 
at the election of Tussuere Pacha, which 
was held in the square of the treasury. Du- 
ring this ceremony, the troops of the army 
of Hanam Pacha, and Salike Aga, attacked 
Tussueie Pacha, who, with his troops, took 
refuge in the citadel, where they were all 
murdered without exception. The troops 
afterwards pillaged the town, and penetrated 
the Haram, killing every persou they met, 
A proclamation was also issued, denouncing 
the punishment of death, and confiscation of 
property, on all persons harbouring Mame- 
lukes; and the numbers killed amounted to 
822. Nothing had been heard of Achmed 
Bey, the chief of the Mamelukes, since he 
had quitied the town two months'ago : he ts 
supposed to have been killed. ‘The whole fa- 
mily of Elfi Bey have been destroyed. 

FRANCE. 

Progress for damning a new Play, as 
now practised at Parts—From the Journa/ 
de l’'Empire. We always take care to ap- 
plaud a few of the first scenes most vehe- 
mently...... The public then says to itself, 
this takes wonderfully. As this sentiment 
becomes audible, we suddenly cease our plau- 
dits; so that during ten minutes the actors 
receive no encouragement whatever. Then 
the whisper circulates among the public, 
this falls off. Now is our time for coughing, 
sneezing, spitting, hawking, blowing our 
noses, hemming, &c. &c.; then as if vexed 
with this hubbub, we squeel out, silence ! 
silence! shame! shame! be quiet there, 
you sir! turn him out! turn him out ! 
“he actors stop: begin again: are stopped 
a second time, by a new storm: then their 
hopes and zeal cool ; they know not what to 
say or do, The spectators become weary : 
and as they cannot hear a word, they talk 
of other things ; lose all interest in the piece ; 
and every body whispers ¢his will end badly. 
This is my nick of time for a slight but 
shameful diss! My people who have had 
their orders, instantly exclaim 4@ bas la ca- 
bale! This redoubles the hurly burly ; and 
under favour of the hurricane, a plant of 
my inflexibles fire a voliey of hisses and 
groans, intermingled with a proper assort- 
ment of small keys, the shrill vibration of 
which pierces through the ears and heads of 
every fine lady in the house. This may last 
halfan hour ; til! the author is in the agonies 
of death, the piece is abandoned, and the 
actors think of nothing but retreat, Now 
for our great movements: hootings, ha! ha! 
ha’s! shoutings, off, off, off !—Let down 
the curtuin !—Go on, say one OF 
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no, baw] out the whole posse: Down with 
it! off! off! off! The actors make their 
exit, as they can: the curtain falls: and— 
WE GO AND GET OUR MONEY. 

ts this excLustveLy la mode de Paris ? 


Singular Fierceness of Conflagration caused 
by Lightning. — May 5. At the village of 
Krreutzvald, near Sarreburgh, the Jightning 
struck five houses, and in a few moments they 
were completely reduced to ashes: they were 
surronnded by a water spout, which fed the 
flame in a manner so singular, that it was 
impossible to approach them near enough to 
give any assistance. ‘l'uree persons pe- 
nished in this terrible conflagration. 

Slaughter Houses. —Several new slaughter 
houses for cattle are erecting in different paris 
of Paris: at the foot of Montmartre; at 
the barritre des Amandiers ; at that of Lory ; 
near the Ecole-Militaire ; and at la Pépi- 
mire. 


Meteor.—On the 15th of May, at half past 
eight o'clock in the evening, a luminous 
meteor was seen at Paris: the sky was serene 
and the atmosphere was very calm. ‘This 
meteor, which appeared to be at a consider- 
able height, lasted several minutes. It ba- 
lanced itself in all directions in the air, and 
at length exploded, without any report or 
detonauion. Nothing more than a smoke or 
vapour was perceived, which afterwards 
formed a cloud.—Compare the articles dated 
Augsbargh and Lausanne, May 17. 

flight of King Joseph. — The King of 
Spain arrived this day at Rambouillet. He 
went in person to the Emperor to congratulate 
him on the birth of the King of Rome. 

Eatreme Scarcity of Bishops. — Letter 
from his Majesty to the Bishops. St. Cloud, 
April 25. ** My Lord Bishop of ——, the 
most illustrious and populous churches in the 
empire are vacant—one of the contracting 
parties of the Concordat has rejected it. The 
conduct adopted in Germany for ten years 
has almost destroyed Episcopacy in that part 
of the Christian world, There are now but 
eight bishops; a great number of dioceses are 
governed by vicars apostolic ; the chapters 
have been disturbed in their right to provide, 
daring the vacancy of the See, for the adini- 
nistration of the diocese. They have plotted 
dark manceuvres to excite discord and sedition 
among our subjects. The chapters have reject- 
ed the briefs, contrary to their rights and the 
holy canons. — Yet time is passing aw»y—new 
Bishopries are vacant every day. If no speedy 
provision be made, Episcopacy will be extinct 
in France and Italy, as well as in Germany. 
Wishing to prevent a state of affairs so con- 
trary to the good ofveligion, the principles of 
the Gallican church, and the interests of the 
State, we have resolved to unite on the 10th 
of next June, in the church of Notre Dame, 


at Paris, all the Bishops of France and Italy 
in a national council.” 

*,* For anticipations of this state of the 
church, Compate Panorama, Vol. II. p, 
1061. 

Also Vol. TX. p. 1175. 

Baptism of the King of Rome! !—At the 
ceremony, June 9, on the right of the Eine 
peror, was the King of Rome, held by his 
Governess—on the right of the King, his 
God-father and God-mother—on the right of 
the God-mother, Prince Joseph Napoleon, 
King of Spain: Prince Jerome Napoleon, 
King of Westphalia; Prince Borghese, 
Duke of Guastalla; Prince Eugene, Viceroy 
of Italy, and Hereditary Grand Duke of 
Franckfort, the Duke of Parma.—On the 
left of the Emperor, the Empress ; Princess 
Julie, Queen of Spain ; Queen Hortense ; 
Princess Pauline, Duchess of Guastalla; the 
Prince of Neufchatel, vice-constable ; Prince 
of Benevento, vice grand-elector. 

*,* It is remarkable that this description 
of the ceremonial does not mention the names 
of the God-father or God-mother, nor who 
represented them: the inference drawn by 
some is, that the whole House of Austria 
declined appearing at this ceremony. Where 
wa: Louis, King of Holland ? 

Commercial Distress: Discounis.—Com- 
mercial distress is so very great in Paris that 
confidence no longer exists, and discounts 
are become impossible. Two per cent. per 
month is paid for money borrowed upon goods 
with liberty to sell them, at the expiration of 
the month, if not redeemed. 

GERMANY. 

Relics and Valuadles stolen.—Ratisben, 
April 28. Two robbers have carried off 
from the church of St. Emeran in this city, 
two silver statues of St. Wolfgang and St. 
Benedict ; the first adorned with saphires and 
chrysolites: also a great crucifix in gilt me- 
tal ; the Christ, with other ornaments, in 
silver ; a washing bason with its platien gilt 
three chalices of silver, gilt, and ornamented 
with precious stones: two crucifixes of sil- 
ver; a head of a dead person in silver; and 
a relic of the true cross incrusted in gilt me- 
tal, and covered with precious stones. 

Remarkalle Meteor.—A letter from Augs- 
burgh, dated May 17, contains the fol- 
lowing particulars of a meteor, seen also at 
Lausanne, and at Paris. By uniting the ob- 
servations made in places so distant and so 
cifferently situated, very curious and inte- 
resting hints may be deduced. 

Observations made by Professor Starck on 
the meteor which was seen here, May 15, 
at 37 minutes past 8 o'clock in the evening: 
at which time an indistinet noise was heard, 
which issued from a small black cloud, thick, 
globe-shaped, about half the diameter of the 
moon, and westward of a large stormy c) ud. 
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This globe divided itself at the height of an 


angle of 7 degrees 40 minutes; and was in- 
stantly followed by a luminous zig-zag in a 
southerly direction: another zig-zag still 
Jarger suceeeded to the former, and pointing 
vertically, then shifted rapidly to the north 
under au angle of 2 degrees 30 minutes ; but 
the light of this was paler than that of the 
former : it —_ resumed a vertical direction ; 
and returned to the southward under an 
angle of 2 degrees, but very obscure. A 
black vapour seemed to issue from the globe 
and to lose itself in the atmosphere. This 
meteor was seen at 8 hours 37 min.: and 
was visible to the naked eye till 8 hours 51 
min.: with an achromatic telescope it was 
discernible to 8 hours 54 min. 44 seconds, 
The apparent height of this globe when it se- 
parated into parts was 13 degrees 55 min. : 
when it had lost its form, was 7 degrees 23 
min. : the black vapour which seemed to is- 
sue from it was 4 minutes 36 seconds in dissi- 
pating itself. The duration of the beautiful 
effeet of the light and the zig-zag in its most 
brilliant state was 13 winutes 13 seconds : 
the splendour continued to diminish from its 
first appearance. What is most singular is, 
that this meteor, from the moment of its 
obtaining its height to the end of its duration, 

reserved exacily the form of a flash of 
ightning; nor did it rejoin the stormy 
clouds which were northward of it, from 
which not a single flash parted, while to the 
west the heaven was i. with flashes. 
Neither the barometer, the thermometer, 
nor the manometer experienced any variation 
during all the ume which this phenomenon 
Tasted —Compare the article dated Lausanne 
May 17. 

Arms the only Profession. — Frankfort, 
May 1i. The concluding phrase in an or- 
donnance emitted by the Prince Primate for 
raising by conscription a body of 1,500 men, 
deserves special attention from free born 
Britons. ‘* It is established as a general 
** principle, that no young man, a subject of 
«* the Great Duchy can embrace any other 
*¢ profession than that of arms, unless he 
** has obtained from us an act which exempts 
*¢ him from the said service.” 

Premature Marriages, refuge from Con- 
scription pis ae May 15. The Mas- 
ter of Requests, prefect of the department 
of the mouths of the Elbe, to the Mayors of 
the departments. — Gentlemen, — Marriages 
are contracted by young men in the depart- 
ments, with a view of avoiding the conscrip- 
tion.—They appear to think that marriage 
can dispense with a duty which attaches to 
‘by all Frenchmen.—The laws of the empire 
1 i contain no provision which can give a colour 
q of pretence to this error; they establish no 
distinction between the married and unmarried 
conscript.-li is to you, Gentlemen, that it 
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belongs to enlighten families, and inform 
them, that they can hope for no due advan- 
tages from these premature unions, so likely 
to make the married state miserable.—1 res« 
pectfully salute you,—Baron pe Contnck, 

We understand that an edict of several 
articles has been published in Holland, pro- 
hibiting marriages till 30 years of age. 

Holydays reduced.—Carlsruhe, May 13. 
Tuesday's gazette contains an ordonnance of 
the Grand Duke, dated April 29, which 
announces arrangements taken with the ec- 
clesiastical authorities, by which the number 
of holydays is reduced to sixteen (besides the 
Sundays) which are to be kept by the catho- 
lic subjects of the Great Duchy: viz. New 
Year's day, the Epiphany, the Purification, 
St. Joseph, the Annunciation, Easter Mon- 
day and Whit Monday, the Ascension, Cor 
pus Christi, St. Peter and Paul, the As- 
sumption, the Nativity, All Saints, Christ. 
mass-day, and St. Stephen’s. All other ho- 
lydays are to be celebrated on the Sundays 
only. 

Unusual Concretion of Honey in the Hive. 
—In the spring of this year were found at 
Metz, a considerable number of bee-hives 
withont living bees, although containing 
abundance of honey. But this honey was 
concreted, in hardness and whiteness equal 
to sugar. It is delicious to the taste; but 
incapable of yielding nourishment to the 
bee, still more to the young bees, being 
destitute of fluidity. What is the cause of 
this uncommon fact?—No mention is made 
of such a thing in all the numerous treatises 
on bees, which we have, in Germany. 

#,* Is such an alteration in the state of 
honey known in Britain, and if so, to what 
cause may it be attributed ? 

Population.—The population of the three 
new Departments in the North is stated as 
being 1,118,964 persons, viz. 


Mouths of the Elbe ...... 373,284 

Weser ...... 329,862 

Upper Ems ...... 415,818 
HUNGARY. 


Commercial Disappointment.—The mer- 
chants of Vienna who frequenied the fair 
of St. Joseph, which is held at Pest, have 
returned from their journey. They are in 
general very litle satisfied with the result of 
that fair. There were many venders, but 
few purchasers ; little business was done. 
The articles which found a market were 
woollens, skins, and the productions of the 
north, 

Extensive Inundation.—A German paper 
(the Nieue Zeitung) contains the following 
article, dated Presburg, April 24 :—** Early 
on the morning of the 10th instant, the Da- 
nube, without any previous warning, sud- 
denly overflowed its banks below Pest, and 
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inundated the adjacent country thirty miles. 
By this accident twenty-four villages, for 


the most part extremely populous, were 


swept away with the greater part of their in-— 


habitants. it is computed that between three 
and four thousand persons have lost their 
lives.” 

ITALY. 

Antiquities recovered ; orderly Dilapida- 
tion. —The ancient city of Veia, as is known, 
was taken by the Romans in the year of 
Rome 360, it was repeopled, and afterwards 
embellished by the emperors.—M. Giorgi, 
an agricuiturist and owner of the soil, having 
discovered in February last, at twelve feet 
deep in the earth, a number of columns, em- 
ployed thirty workmen to prosecute his _re- 
searches. He bas lately found the most 
beutiful siatue of Tiberius, known; of 
heroic size, sitting: the head resembles the 
medals perfecily ; aud is sublime both in 
execution and expression: the arms, the 
knees, the hair, the drapery, are excellent. 
It is of Greek marble; and the work of a 
Greek artist. A fine bust, supposed to be of 
Lepidus; a Phrygian slave, a caryatides; 
a beautiful head of Flora ; the lower part of 
a figure of a priestess, the drapery in the 
highest style ; other fragments, an immense 
dolium, many capitals of columns, &c. were 
found at the same time. What renders this 
discovery truly remarkable is, that the capi- 
tals of columas were ranged in an orderly man- 
ner, one row on another ; the columns were 
laid along: the head of the statue of Tibe- 
Tius was placed between his feet, hence 
there is every reason to conclude that this 
edifice was destroyed in an orderly manner ; 
and so that the separated parts might be con- 
cealed from the barbarians ; perhaps with a 
view to subsequent reunion. 


Antiquities restored. — Rome, April 20. 
—The labours executing in theantient Forum 
have contributed to our better knowledge of 
the topography of ancient Rome. The pave- 
ment of the Via Sacra is uncovered ; and 
measures have been taken of its breadth ; also 
its direction has been ascertained : but un- 
luckily it is nearly thirty palms (22 feet) 
below the surface of the earth; which 
renders the complete discovery of it hopeless. 

In the Coliseum the whole of the steps are 
uncovered ; and below these steps an enor- 
mous pavement having several openings for 
the discharge of water. It appears that a 
subterranean aqueduct conveyed the water to 
the Tiber. The ancient arena, with the 
walls around it, is party cleared ; and it is 
hoped that a few months will shew us the 
whole of the Coliseum. 


POLAND, 
Remarkable Death.—Hermanstadt, May 
2, Lieut.eGen. Prince Suwarrow was, on 
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24 April, drowned at Rimnisk in the river 
Ruonar, which was much swelled. His 
fellow-traveller, General Udam, was with 
difficulty saved. ‘he body of the first 
named was not found twelve hours after. 
wards. Thus an unfortunate only son found 
his death at the very place where his father, 
the imma ial Field Marshal Suwarrow, ob- 
tained the surname of Rimnisky, for a vice 
tory there obtained by him over ihe Turks. 
PORTUGAL. 

Afflicting Sufferings from the French. 
The following afflicting statement, among 
many others, was lately reported to the com- 
mittee at the city of London tavern for the 
relief of the suflering Portuguese. It is 
the substance of an official document trans- 
mitted from Lisbon of the horrid devastations 
and cruelties committed by the enemy in 
their retreat through the district of Arganil, 
which alone suffered in corn, wine, oil, 
cattle, and other necessaries of life, to the 
amount of 140,595 milreas (between 30 and 
40,0001. sterling). Their churches were dese 
troyed, their houses burnt, and men, women, 
and children, were butchered without respect 
to age or sex. Nearly 100 young women are 
stated to have been violated ; and many care 
ried off by these barbarians. 

PRUSSIA. 

Personal Liberty dear and desiralle to the 
Burdened.—Extreme 
The troubles in the Higher Silesia are now 
appeased, and the details are known. The 
revolt was occasioned by the King’s Edict, 
relative to personal servitude. The Edict had 
been badly translated into the Polish language, 
and also misunderstood. ‘The peasantry of 
Higher Silesia, a race of men remarkably igs 
norant for the nineteenth century, conceived 
that they were released from all service to 
their lords; and the ill-designing took ad- 
vantage of these circumstances to mislead 
them. Insensibly the contagion spread in 
three circles, containing 100,000 inhabitants, 
who signified to the lords that they considered 
themselves as released from service and ebe- 
dience to their orders. If the lords had con- 
ducted themselves discreetly, the evil would 
not have extended so far ; but, some of them 
had recourse to violence. M. de B. having 
fired on a body of peasants, bis mansion 
was immediately pillaged, and he himself 
was rudely treated. An officer of Unhlans 
with a patrol of four soldiers, coming to 
Wirof, a village in the principality of Pless, 
found 2 or 300 peasants singing and danein 
for joy of the liberty supposed to be grant 
by the king; he caused them to be fired at : 
the proprietor’s residence was, in conses 
quence, subjected to plunder. The officer will 
be severely punished. 

The ignorance of these people was so great, 
that they believed the king had published uhis 
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decree abolishing servitude in letters.of gold ; 
and that the proprietors of estates kept it con- 
cealed and would not shew it. They even 
supposed that the following letter in circula- 
tion was genuine: ‘ My dear Peasants,— 
«* As E cannot force the Jords to do what is 
** richt, but they resist all my efforts, do me 
«« the pleasure to reduce them to order.” 

When these deluded ignoramuses found 
out that they were deceived, that troops were 
sent against them, and that they acted in op- 
position to the king, they laid down their 
arms, and retired to their Skee 

RUSSIA. 

Acrolithite. — Petersbuigh, May 1.—In 
the government of Pultawa a stone has been 
taken up, weighing 15 lbs. which had fallen 
from the atmosphere. Jt was forced into the 
earth to the depth of nearly four feet ; and 
was still hot when dug up. 

New Literary Society.—Petersburgh, April 
16.—The Society of friends to Russian Li- 
terature, opened its sittings on the 26th of 
March. [1 is composed of twenty-four mem- 
bers divided into four sections, each presided 
by one of the oldest members. The number 
of honorary members is at present thirty-four. 
The principal object of this institution is to 
accelerate the progress of Russian literature ; 
to oppose and correct bad taste, even though 
favoured by distinguished talents; to purify 
the language, to banish foreign expressions 
and idioms, and to contribute to produce 
these etlects by the publication of meritorious 
works. Every fourth month a journal of the 
proceedings of this society will be published. 

SIBERIA. 

Wandering Tiger.—Buchturma, Feb. 22. 
—A large tiger has been killed in our neigh- 
bourhood the appearance of which has caused 
great surprise among all the inbabitants.— 
A Cossack travelling on horseback, in the 
mountains, perceived the track of an animal 
which was wholly unknown to him; he 
determined to discover it, having with him 
no other arms than a hatchet. Suddenly he 
saw a tiger dart out of a cavern; and run 
along a ravine, down which he followed him. 
The tiger threw himself on the horse, grasp- 
ing at the same time the left hand of the 
Cossack, who not losing his presence of 
mind, took his hatchet into his right hand, 
and struck the tiger two such furious blows 

_on the ‘head that he fell dead; and was 
brought home by the Cossack to his family. 

*,* If there be no error in the species of 
animal to which this account refers, the pre- 
sence of a ¢rue tiger so far north is very ex- 
. tragrdinary. 


SPAIN. 
Cortes: new Election—In a recent sit- 
ing of the Cortes, a resolution was agreed to, 
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that two thirds of the members were to va- 
cate their seats, and be replaced by an equal 
number to be elected in the interval between 
the period of their retiring and the 21st of 
next September. The remaining third were 
to be replaced by the Ist of June, 1812. 


The Council of Regency to the Spanish 
Nation, on the Anniversary of May 2.—That 
memorable day, Spaniards, on which the 
nation rose to the majesty of independence, 
from the depth of servitude and dismay, has 
now come round for the third time. What 
grand, but, at the same time mournful, re- 
collections does notits return excite t 


When Napoleon was issuing from Bayonne 
his decrees of blood—when, madly impatient, 
he was accusing Murat of remissness for not 
precipitating the means of terror—he did not 
perceive that these atrocious counsels, recoil 
ing upon the very iniquity which planned 
them, would be destructive to their treaches 
rous agents. The second of May dawned ; 
the French had fixed upon it for completing 
their murderous plots; and the people of 
Madrid, indignant at the outrages which they 
suffered, rose at once to revenge them, or to 
die. Ill armed, without plan, without 
chiefs, they did not hesitate a moment to at« 
tack those veteran battalions, formidable by 
theirarms, their victories, and their union. 
The patriots died fighting noblv ; or they 
perished by treachery, while thinking them- 
selves protected by the truce which disarmed 
them. But the blood which was shed could 
not be confined to the -prado of the capital ; 
it spread itself over the soil of the Peninsula ; 
it every-where excited enthusiasm ; and at 
one and the same time, and with one voice, 
the signal was every-where given for this ran- 
corous, sanguinary, and desolating war, simi- 
lar in all respects to the execrable aggression 
which gave tt birth. 


It was then said by our treacherous ene- 
mies, and their unworthy partizans, ‘* How 
rash and unavailing your attempt ! You have 
neither arms, magazines, nor soldiers ; your 
generals and officers waut experience and mi- 
litary knowledge ; your poverty is great, your 
ignorance greater ; you must lose every batile 
which you hagard against the most practised 
troops in the world ; the war will disorganise, 
will ruin every thing ; and yqur impotent 
efforts, instead of saving that shadow of a 
country which vou adore, will plunge it in 
misery and desolation, and load it with much 
heavier chains than those you now wish to 
escape.” 

Spaniards, you rejected with horror these 
vile suggestions, and devoted yourselves to ad- 
versity, certain of shaking off ignominy by re- 
sistance, and of finally establishing, though 
at the expence of immense labours and num- 
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berless exertions, that independence and hap- 
piness to which you aspired. True itis, that 
the stupid tyranny to which you were previ- 
ously subject had left you without mounds to 
Oppose to the inundation. A furious sea 
broke in, and covered with its waves an un- 
protected country : but it must one day aban- 
don it again; and the inundation, though 
now destructive (in like manner the earth is 
fertilized by the conflagration of forests or the 
ashes of voleanors), will deposi in our soil 
all the gens of prosperity and abundanee. 

What combats, what vicissitudes, what 
contrariely of events, have you not oe 
enced during these three terrible vears | Con- 
querors at first, then conquered ; formidable 
again by the force which vou opposed to your 
enemies ; favoured by the war of Austria 
against the Tyrant, bat too soon deprived 
of that powerful assistance; condea.ned 
again to experience all the rigour of destiny, 
and redueed to extremity: threatened with 
the dissokation of empire by the separation of 
some distant provinces ; vet always firm, 
alwavs magnanimous; encountering adver- 
sity without being overcome by it; forming 
new establishments amidst your very ruins, 
and dismaying the enemy by: your ceaseless 
efforts 

If from this stormy and uncertain spectacle, 
impartial Lurope and posterity turn their eyes 
to your political and civil march, ‘how much 
wiil they see to compensate for your military 
misfortunes! What were you before the 
secon@ OF May? Grief to recollect it, 
and shame to utter it!—-slaves, bending under 
the yoke of tyranny ; obeying, like a worth- 
Jess herd, the empire of despotism and caprice. 
What are you vow? At the solemn voice of 
your Representatives, in Cortes assembled, 
the imperishable rights of the people are revi- 
ved, chi despotism had usurped ; arbitrary 
government has diseppeared, by the three 
powers being no longer confounded in one ; 
the political balance is re-established; the 
liberty of thought is secured by that of the 
Press , the execution of justice is at this mo- 
ment founding on the eternal basis of natural 
equity : and the constitution which is prepa- 
ring for you, will be the key-stone of that 
gravd arch, on which the throne of the re- 
organized monarchy will be erected. 

hus, the Spaniard of the present day, de- 
pendent upon the law alone, inviolable in his 

raon, his property, and the just freedom of 
bis opinions ; contributing to such taxes only 
as are imposed by the National Congress ; in- 
terposing by himself, or by persons enjoying 
his confidence, in the collection and applica- 
tion of such sacrifices; having all the paths 
of knowledge, of glory, and of fortune, 
opened to his activity and industry, —marches 
proudly on the face of the earth, in no re- 
spect inferior to its potentates in social dignity. 


Vou. X. Lit. Pan. July 1811.) 
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In vain will you search for his equal on the 
continent, where the iron rod of oppression 
holds men degraded, and where all are his 
inferiors. You must search for his equals in 
that island alone, his generous ally and heroic 
compeer in this great contest ; in that island, 
the happy sanctuary of liberty, the grand 
seat of laws, and the eternal model of human 
civilization ! 

Such is, such ought to be the Spaniard 
under the reign of law. QO you who live 
under its bevign influence, convey yourselves 
io thought to the provinces oppressed by the 
enemy, aad compare your situation with that 
of those who are there groaning in sorrow ! 
Behold them tyrannized over by the chiefs, 
insulted by the subalterns, pillaged by the 
tax-gatherers : behold them harrassed by spies, 
assailed by suspicions, ruined by accusations ; 
without security, without confidence, with- 
out civil or political consideration, Then 
will you feel how much more the rapacity ef 
tyrants costs than the defence of your country, 
and the preservation of good laws. 

Whatever blessings social order confers 
upon man, these the Spanish citizen has, 
either in prospect or in possession. One im- 
pediment alone prevents us from enjoying 
them in all their extent, and that impedi- 
ment is war;—-a war just, mecessary, una- 
voidable. Has it been declared by the pride 
or the private interests of a despot, by the 
caprice of a favourite, or through the exagge- 
rated declamations of an ambitious dema- 
gogue? No: all Spaniards have voted it ina 
manner the most unanimousand solemn ; all 
have hastened to revenge the greatest outrages 
which ever were offered to any nation ; and 
to defend the first blessing of a great people— 
their independence. All the authorities 
which have been hitherto established—all the 
systems of goverament which have succeeded 
each other,—have they not all been for main- 
taining the struggle? Has any one of them 
talked of peace ? 

Spaniards! you have demanded war ; and 
the war is in the mean time a continued and 
painful series of dangers, of alarms, of fa- 
tigues, and of privations. But if individuals 
sink under the rigours of adversity, powerful 
nations never perish; and our’s will know 
how toimitete the magnificent example of 
the 2d of May, as it has followed it hitherto 
without turing aside for a moment. Yes, 
Spaniards, since the 2d of May has again 
dawned upon our eyes, and finds us struggling 
with the same inflexibility as at first; let us, 
onit, proudly repeat to the slaves of Buona- 
parte, that the tyrant was most hitterly de- 
ceived in his calculations at Bayonne. The 
innocents sacrificed at Madrid could not 

lunge us into the stupor of terror. By them 

gan a war which perhaps shall last for ages. 

Thousands upon thousands of warriors shall 
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be immolated to our vengeance. 


“tiem victories! —their fate shall not on that 
account be better in this terrible country. 
Conquerors, or conquered—to-day in small 
numbers, to-morrow in greater—as many as 
pass the Pyrennees shall, sooner or later, ac- 
company the three hundred thousand victims 
whom we have already offered as a holocaust 
‘to the manes of those who fell on the 2d of 
‘May ; and Spain, like the gulph of eternity, 
shall receive the French on her bosom, and 
shall not permit one of them to escape from it. 
— -Pegpro vz Acar, President. MANnveEL 
Joser Quintana, Sec. Cadiz, May 2. 


‘Proclamation from the Council of Regency, 
on the recent Successes, lhe consequent 
Duties, and the national Expectations of 
the Spaniards. 


*¢ Spaniards ! Providence has not closed to us 
for evér the path of good fortune. Behoid it 
azain opened before you, that you may re- 
double the efforts of vour resistance. ‘To the 
prosperous events of the West and of the 
South, others equally promising correspond 
jn the East of the Peninsula. The fortress 
of San Fernando is ours ; tern by Catalonian 
valour from its perfidious possessors, who 
gained it by treachery, and lost it with dis- 
grace. The Spanish standard again waves 
over that bulwark of Catalonia ; the purest 
joy, the most ardent enthusiasm, and most 
fla tering hopes now revive, and are extended 
through the whole of that distinguished pro- 
vince. May this unexpected success, the 
first of its class that we have obtained during 
the war, be the forerunner of many others 
stil] greater! 

«« But, Spaniards; let not our joy be 
fruitless. Let our tyrants know, that if ad- 
versity cannot overwhelin us, neither can 
good fortune lull us to sleep. The Catalo~ 
nians, prodigal of their efforts, are hastening 
‘to derive from this advantage the great results 
which its importance promises. Shall we 
Jeave them unsupported in this honourable 
struggle? Shall we forget the services of that 
unconquerable army, to whom, on the ta- 
king of Figueiras, so wide a field has opened 
‘jtself of obtaining new laurels, and inflicting 
a just vengeance? This army, by the terrible 
pressure of circumstances, is at present desti- 
tute, and in want of every thing. The pub- 
lic treasury, exhausted at the moment, is in- 
competent to relieve them. In this situation, 
the government, in the name of the country, 
calls for the aid of Spanish generosity, and 
invites to voluntary subscriptions, for the as- 
sistance and support of the brave troops of 
Catalonia. Subscriptions will be received 
and deposited at the general treasury, trom 
whence the different funds shall be sent off 
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to their destination. In conformity to this 
invitation, which they regard as a duty, the 
two regents resident in Cadiz, who sign it, 
give up, the first, one month’s salary, and 
the whole of his plate, which is not of in- 
dispensable use; and the second, in like 
manner, one month’s salary ; in the confi- 
dence that their example will be followed by 
all those citizens who retain a Spanish soul. 

*« This confidence will not be deceived ; for 
what excess can drown the voice of the coun- 
try on this great occasion ? Narrow and worth- 
less souls might take refuge in reverses of for- 
tune, and from them derive some pretext 
for wrapping themselves up in their heartless 
egotism. but the question is now to assist, 
support, and reward those brave soldiers who 
have recovered the bulwark of Spain in the 
Eastern Pyrennees ; those who have given 
to their country a day of glory and of joy 
after so many of mourning ; those who sus- 
pend the tears that were still flowing for Sa- 
ragossa and Gerona ;—those soldiers, in fine, 
who, with such singular prowess, driving 
the dagger of despair to the heart of Buona- 
parte, already threaten the French territory, 
and prepare to-take vengeance on the domi- 
nioas of the tyrant for the desolation that we 
have suffered. 

Pepro de Acar, President. 
Ciscar. 
Manuer Joser Quintana, Sec.” 
Cadiz, May 5, 1811.” 


SWITZERLAND. 

Meteor.—Lausanne, May 17.—On the 
15th of this month, at a quarter past $ o'clock 
in the evening, an extraordinary phenomenon 
was observed here, in the north west region 
of the heavens. It was 45 degrees above the 
horizon. The weather was calm and serene. 
It was a kind of water spout, formed ap- 
parently of a thin cloud completely re- 
splendent with light ; the base of it some- 
thing larger than the top: the whole length 
occupying a space of about 30 degrees. Its 
direction was at first vertical ; but it after- 
wards bent itself insensibly into the figure of 
anS. This meteor rested perfectly stationary, 
without any visible progressive motion ; and 
without any aig ee noise whatever. It 
disappeared afier having lasted about a quarter 
of an hour.—[Compare Augsburgh, p. 122.] 

TURKEY. 

Coffee scarce and dear.—A letter from 
Smyrna states that Mocha coffee is at this 
time very dear in that city, as also throughout 
the Levant; and that but little of it can now 
be obtained in Egypt, because the Wahabees 
are masters of the environs of that city, and 
perhaps of the city itself. 

Smyrna contains 130,000 inhabitants, in- 
cluding Mahometans, Christians and Jews. 
Commerce in general languisnes, The sear- 
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city of Mo: ha coffee is favourable to that from 
America, which begins to be esteemed. The 
war shackles the trade into the interior of the 
-country. Money is become extremely scarce, 
and the merchants keep what they have got. 

Grand Vizier deposed: Wahatees. — The 
Grand Vizier, Jassuf Pacha, who is eighty 
—_ old, has been deposed, and banished 10 

motuca, near Adrianople : (the same place 
where Charles XI!. King of Sweden, was so 
Jong detained). The Grand Seignior has ap- 
pointed, as his successor, Ahmed Aga, a 
man of genius and courage, celebrated for his 
Gallant defence of 

Theintelligence of the victories obtained 
by the Wahabees is confirmed. Fears are en 
tertdined fur whe safety of Mocha, against 
which they have directed the principal part 
of their force. - 


OBSERVANDA INTERNA. 


Trae. — Report of Committee of Hon. 
* House of Commons, on Petitions of several 
Weavers, &c.—Ordered to be printed, June 
The Committee to whom the Petition of 
several thousand Manufacturers and Arti- 
zans, iv the town of Manchester and neigh- 
bourhood ; and also, the Petition of seve- 
“ral Weavers aud Spinners of Cotton, 
Handicrafts, Artists, and Labourers, resi- 
dent in the town of Bolton, in the County 
of Lancaster, or its vicinity, were referred, 
to examine the matter thereof, and report 
the same, with their observations there- 
upon, to the House ;—and to whom the 
Petitions of Persons residing in the town 
of Paisley, and suburbs thereof; and of 
Heritors, Manufacturers, Merchants, Me- 
chanics, and Laboureis, of all denomina- 
tions, residing in Lancaster, Ayr, and 
Renfrew shires, and the manufacturing 
places adjacent, —were referred ;— 


Have carefully and maturely examined the 
warious suggestions -submitied to their con- 
sideration ; all of which appear to your com- 
mittee, to be exposed to insuperable objec- 
tions ; some, as being of a nature too im- 

rtant, aud too extensive, to fall within the 
imiss of enquiry, which the committee 
thought it their duty to prescribe to them- 
selves ; others, as calculated either to restrict 
the number of hands when manufactures are 
flourishing ; to confine workmen to a trade, 
in which, by a change of circumstances, they 
may be no longer able to find employ ; to 
arrest the progress of improvement, and of 
facilities for abridging labour, on grounds, 
which, at former periods, must have been 
equally strong against the introduction of the 
doom itself ; and to infringe on personal liber- 


Review by the Prince Regent. 


cise of industry, of skill, and of talent :—and 
have especial!y considered the expedient suge 
gested to them, of administering pecuniary 
aid, out of the public revenne, 

While vour committee fully acknowledge, 
and most deeply lament, the great distress of 
numbers of persons engaged in the cotton 
manufacture, in various trades connected with 
it, arising trom circumstances which have 
caused the sale of cotion goods to decline, 
and consequently the demand tor labour in 
these trades, and in that manufacture, io be 
reduced ;—they are of opinion, that no ine 
terference of the legislature with the freedom 
of trade, or with the perfeet liberty of every 
individual to dispose of his time and of bis 
lubour, in ihe way, and on the terms, which 
he may judge most conducive to his own ine 
terest, can take place, without violating ge- 
neral principles of the first importance to the 
prosperity and happiness of the community ; 
without establishing the most pernicious pree 
cedent, or even without aggravating, after a 
verv short time, the pressure of the general 
distress, and imposing obstacles against that 
distress being ever removed : or, if the inter= 
terence were extended to al] trades and occus 
pations, as it manifestly must be, when the 
system has been acted on in any, without proe 
ducing great public mischief, and being de- 
structive of the happiness and comfort of ins 
dividuals. 

But above all, your committee are most des 
cidedly of opinion, that grants of pecuniary 
aid, to any particular class of persons suffere 
ing under temporary distress, would be utters 
ly inefficacious as to every good purpose, and 
most objectionable in all points of views 
particularly as they could not fail of exciting 
expectations unbounded in extent, incapable 
of being realized, and most likely to destroy 
the equilibrium of labour and of employ 
ment, in the various branches of manuface 
ture, of commerce, and of agriculture, 


Review ly the Prince Regent.—June 10.— 
The eager curiosity excited by the superb mi 
litary spectacle, which took place this day at 
Wimbledon Common, attracted thousands 
from the metropolis and the neighbouring 
counties. So soon as the dawn broke, the 
inhabitants of every quarter of London were 
in motion. Immense multitudes were seen 
on foot so early as three o'clock. Torrents of 
pedestrians continued to pour towards Wim- 
bledon by every road, till nine o'clock. The 
carriages of every sort and the equestrians be- 
gan to move at an early hour in the same dis 
rection. The former constituted one solid 
unbroken line of immense extent.—The 
troops from the west end of the town began 
to move towards the ground about six o'clock, 
The detachment from the Guards, under 
General Dilkes, marched through Ahe Park 


in that most essential poiut, the free exer- 


~ down Sloane-street: the Horse Guards, 
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St. George's Volunteers, &c. by Brompton, 
bands playing national airs, the people cheer- 
ing as trey passed. Some of the troops weut 
in ive new miliary cars, which contain each 
twelve men, and convey troops with great ra- 
pidity. Most of the City corps emba ked in 
age boats provided for the occasion, at so 
early an hour as ¢h ee o'clock, and taking ad- 
vantage of the ude, ascended the river as far 
as Putney, whence they marched to their 
Statiows. A\moug tuese were the two regi- 
ments belonging to the Last India Company. 
Ai Wimbledon, by six o'clock, many per- 
sons had taken their the Heath ; 
parties were seen selecting their posts ; coach- 
es arrived and siood im lines, the ‘ops, the 
insides, the vacks, all crowdea. By nine 
o'clock some of the troops tad arrived ; the 
15th Dragoons from Richmond and Twick- 
enham: others fiom Brentford, Siaines, Ka- 
ham; the Koval Artillery and the Foor 
Guards, the Life Guards, the 18th Dragoons, 
the ¢dand 3d Dragoon Guards. Then came 
Volunteer Corps. It was a fine sight to see 
them ipproaching the Heath, as to one come 
mon centre, from ail parts. As soon as they 
arrived on the Common, they assembled in 
close column of companies in and behind the 
right of their own ground, ready to deploy 
into line. In this manner the right company 
or division of each corps stood on its proper 
ground which it was to occupy in the line, 
and the others in close column behind it ; 
and each corps, for this purpose, marched 
with its right in frout.—About half past ten 
o'clock the general line was ordered to be 
formed by deploying to the left. Then was 
seen one of the finest sights possible: the 
extent of the heath, the beauty of the day, 
the tineness of the ditierent regiments, the 
steadiness uf their discipline, the exaciness of 
tei aa, oeuvres, the assembled crowds reach- 
inz from one end of the common to the 
omer, al. made the spectacle such an ove as 
can scarcely be described in adequate terms. 
The whove of che troops were under the im- 
mediate command of Royal Highness the 
Dake of Cambridge, as commanuer of the 
home district’ They were drawn up in uwo 
lines of at beast one mile and an half inex 
tent The rignt rested on Wimbledon-green, 
from whence the line was continued the full 
length of the common to the South East; 
and the left touched the road that leads across 
the Common trom London. to Portsmouth, 
the Earl of Spencer's park-wall being full in 
their frout—The Prince deft Carlton-house 
about a quarter beore eleven. A great con- 
course o! people had been waiting in Pall- 
mal] to see him set out; his Roval Highness 
went in [jis travelling carriage, preceded and 
followed by several servants on horseback. 
At a quarter before twelve, the first signal- 
gun was fired to notify the Regent's ap- 
proach; the whole of the Military stood 


shouldered, and the Royal Artillery and Ar- 
ullery Company fired each a Royal salute. 
The crowd rent the air with acclamations.— 
His Royal Highness was accompanied to the 
ground by the Duke of York, who, on reach- 
ing the centre of the line, immediately drew 
nis sword, and took the command of the 
field, as Commander ia Chief. The Regent 
was also attended by a vast retinue, and was 
mounted on a beautiful grey charger, richly 
caparisoned ; he was dressed in a fall suit of 
General's regimentals, with the order of the 
garter, and a diamond star. A few minutes 
after the Prince arrived in front of the line, 
a second cannon fired, and the whole line 
presented arnis, officers saluting, and the 
bands plying ‘* God save the King.” A 
third cannon fired, and the line shouldered, 
supported arms, and remained steady. His 
Royal Highness then proceeded to the right 
of the line, and from the right of the first 
line to the lefi, and trom the right of the se- 
cond to the left, the music playing as he 
passed ; the commander-in-chief rode on his 
left hand. After passing from one end to 
the other of each of those extensive lines, 
his Royal Highness took his stand considerably 
to the right of the centre+—A fourth cannon 
was then fired as a signal that the whole of 
the troops should load and shoulder.—At the 
fifth cannon a feu de joie was fired, begin- 
ning by the Royal Autillery on the right, 
passing along the ranks of the first line by 
files, to the left of the Hon. Artillery Com- 
pany, taken pp by the left of the second line, 
and proceeding to the right of it; each corps, 
after firing, loaded, and stood shouldered.—- 
At the sixth cannon, the same firing and 
loading was repeated.—At the seyenth can- 
non, the same fring repeated.—At the eighth 
cannon, three English cheers were given, 
hats and hands waving in the air, drums 
beating, and music playing ‘* God save the 
King.”—At the ninth cannon the whole of 
the two extensive lines marched by his Royal 
Highness in order of review, officers saluting, 
the troops with their eyes fixed on him, and 
the colours of each regiment dropping as the 

passed. The Prince Regent received eac 

corps with marked attention, He saluted 
the officers by putting his hand to his hat; 
and as the dilenn of each corps passed he ree 
mained uncovered, as did also the Commane 
der-in-chief. As the regiments passed the 
Prince, they filed off in the best order possi- 
ble to the different roads leading from the 
common ; and every part of the conduct of 
the troops did credit to the officers by whom 
they were commanded, The review was 
over before five o'clock.--The day was re- 
inarkably fine, and the spectators were nu- 
merous beyond all former example. It was 
supposed, that, including the troops (about 
20,000) there were 200,000 persons on the 
ground. 
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Annual Account of East-India Revenues, to 
March 1811. 

Amount of Proceeds of the Sale of Goods and 
Merchandizes in Great Britain, and of their 
Commercial and other Receipts, Charges, and 
Payments in Great Britain : 

Receipts. 

Cash in Treasury, Ist March, 


1810 (Morning) including 

the Tea Duties - - - = 654,167 5 8 
Company’s Goods sold - - 5,866,572 6 3 
Hon. Board Ordnance, for 

Saltpetre - - - - - + 180,027 12 6 
Private-Trade Goods sold + 2,209,059 510 


Charges and Profit on Private- 
Trade - - = 
Customs on ditto - - 
Freight on ditto - 
One year’s Interest received 
of the Bank of Hngland, be- 
ing the Company’s Share of 
the Annuities transferred to 
the Bank, agreeably to Act 
33 Geo. Ill. cap. 47 - - 36,226 15 10 
Duty on Tea, received - - 3,552,449 19 10 
Commissioners Navy ; onac- 
count of Hemp to be pro- 
vided for government in 
India - - - - - = = 
Government for a loan in Ex- 
chequer Bills = - = = = 1,500,000 
Bullion from China- - - - 115,420 5 2 


192.896 510 
66,408 12 11 
105,056 8 7 


§0,000 0 0 


Totals - + = £14,559,184 18 5 


Payments. 
Customs - - - - = - = 151,541 18 
Freight and Demorage- - - 2,259,361 13 3 
Goods and Stores exported - 1,934,202 0 5 
India Debt - - - - - = 1,035,561 0 
Bills of Exchange, from India =: 733,572 2 4 
Ditto China 389,492 18 6 
Charges, General - + - = 744,097 13 5 
Dividends on Stock, and inte- 
rest onbords - - - = 874,278 5 3 
Proprietors of Private Trade - 2,118,980 8 5 
Almshouses at Poplar - - 5,375 3 2 


Pay to Marine and Military 

Officers on Furlough, and 

retired from Service - - - 183,055 19 7 
Duty on Tea, paid - - - 3,665,713 0 0 
Creditors of Nabob of Arcot 3,215 1 7 


14,098,447 3 11 


Balance in Favour on Ist 
March 1811 - - + - = 460,73714 6 


Total - + = © = 14,559,18418 5 
- East-India College, at Hertford, May 30.— 
At the Examination of the Students at this 
institution, which took place this day in the 
presence of the Committee of College, of the 
Hon, Court of Directors, the following prizes, 
which had been awarded, by the College Coun- 
cil, for the greatest proficiency in learning, were 
presented to the undermentioned students, by Ro- 


bert Thornton, Esq. M.P. the Chairman of the 
Committee, viz. 

To Alexander Dick Lindsay, (Student of the 
4th term), a@ Certificate of superior merit for Per~ 
sian, having obtained the gold medal, in that 
gepartment at the preceding examination, anda 
prize of Books for Hindustani. 

Henry William Hobhouse, (4th term). The 
first prize for Theology, a gold medal.—The first 
prize for Classics, a gold medal ‘The first prize 
for political economy and history, a gold medal. 
The first prize for Sanscrit, a gold medal. The 
first prize for Persian, a gold medal, The first 
prize for French, books. 

To James A!!an Dalzell, (4th term). The first 
prize for math: matics, a gol¢ medal. 

John Bax, (4th term). The first prize for law, 
a gold medal. A prize of books for Hindustani. 

Richard Carr Glynn, (4th term). A prize of 
books for Bengallee. : 

Henry Viveash, (4th term). Prize of books 
for Persian, First Prize of Books for Diawing. 

John Cayley, (4th term). Prize of books for 
Persian Writing. 

Henry Blundell, (3d term). Prize of Books for 
Persian. 

Henry Minchin Pigou, (34 term). Pize of 
books for Classics. Ditto, for poi.tical economy 
and history. Ditto, for Law. Ditto, for French. 

Thomas Theophilus Metcalfe (3d term). Prize 
of Books. 

Abercrombie Dick, (3d term). Prize of books 
for mathematics. 

John Vincent Briscoe (3d term). Prize of 
books for Sanscrit. 

John Master, (2d term). Prize of Books in 
Bengallee. 

Charles Matthew Whish, (2d term). Prize of 
books in Persian. Ditto, in Hindostani. 

Henry Millet, (2d term). Prize of books ia 
Classics. Ditto, in Mathematics. ant 

Benjamin Taylor, (2d term). Prize of boo 
in Law. 

Andrew Stirling, (Ist term). Prize of Books 
in Theology. Ditto, in Ciassics. Ditto, in Ma- 
thematics. Ditto, in F:cach, Ditto, in drawing. 

John Francis Davis, (Ist term). Prize of 
books of History. 

Samuel Monckly Duntz, (Ist term). Prize of 
books in Bengallee. 

Hon. Richard Cavendish, (Ist term). Prize of 
books in Classics. 

Edward Uhthoff, (Ist term). Prize of books 
in Mathematics. 

The following testimony was also affixed to the 
names of the undermentioned, for general pro- 
ficiency, besides that for which they respectively 
received prizes, viz. 

Alexander Dick Lindsay, Henry Blundell, 
| Thomas T. Metcalfe, Charles Matthew Whish, 
| Henry Millett, John Francis Davis, Hor. Richard 
| Cavendish, passed with credit in other depart- 
ments, 


William Henry Hobhouse, James Allan Dalzelly 
John Bax, Kichard Carr Glynn, Henry Viveash, 
John Vincent Briscoe, John Master, Andrew 
Stirling, highly distingvished in other depart- 
ments, 

The Tie students, although they did not 
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edtain prizes, were highly distinguished in the 
different departments, 

Thomas George Gardiner, George Edward Jo- 
siah Innes, Robert Parry Nisbert, Wiliam Heorv 
Vaipv, Charles Harding, Charles Marjoribauks 
Edmund Malony. 

And the undermentioned also passed the ex- 
amination with credit : 

Edward Jutin Ha ington, John George Mason, 
Henry Walters, Andrew Burnett, Edward Bour- 
chier Wrey, Archibald Merray, James Taylor, 
John Hutt, Nevitie Somerville Cameron, John 
Hector Cherry, John Henry Barlow, Henry 
Moore, William Brown Hockley. 


Dreadful cffects of the Storm, on the 28th 
May. 

At Worcester, hail-tones, or rather pieces 
of ice, were picked up measuring five or six 
inches in length; and there is scarcely a 
window exposed to the S. E. which has not 
great part of its glass destroyed. At the house 
of Industry, 500 panes were broken ; at the 
Infirmary 150; the Bishop's palace, Town- 
hall sa | Chapels, in a like proportion ; the 
china manutactory of Messrs. Barr, Flight 
and Barr, 1200; and Messrs. Grainger and 
Co. to a very great extent; Mr. Freame’s 
cabinet warehouses in Goose-lane, lost up- 
wards of 1000 panes ; and the painted eastera 
window at the Cathedral has received severe 
injury ; wherever a green-house or hot-house 
presented itself, it was literally dashed to 
pieces ; and as neither glaziers nor glass suffi- 
cient could be found in the city to repair the 
damage immediately, the distress has been 
aggravated by every house being exposed to the 
rain, which has fallen in considerable quan- 
tities since. The greatly admired walks in San- 
som-ficlds, present lamentable consequences of 
this destructive hurricane ; many of the state- 
Jy elm and bowery chesnut trees have received 
irreparable damage ;_ the gardens are despoiled 
of their fruit and herbage ; the hot-houses, 
green-houses, &c. have been totally destroyed, 
and its baleful influence has with remorseless 
severity extended to the adjoining houses. 
150 rooks were killed in Mr. Ingram’s rookery 
at the White Ladies. A deluge of rain ac- 
companied the hail, and the Severn rose nearly 
20 feet in less than 24 hours ; in one hour 
it rose six feet; this of course occasioned a 
heavy flood, which has done incalculable 
mischief. It is supposed that the reparation 
of the glass alone at Worcester will exceed 
the som of £5000. : 

On the Rea, vear Newnham Bridge, acart 
with two women and some goods, were car- 
ried over a hedge and upset; the women, 
however, got upon the bed of the cart, where 
they remained all night ; and were at Jength 
extricated from their perilous situation by the 
arrival of some people, who hailed a boat 
from the Canal, aud conveyed them to a place 


safety. 


-At Mordiford, near Hereford, a mill,.a 
cottage, and a barn, were swept away by the 
flood; and Mr. Husband, the miller, with 
three other persons lost their lives. 

Shrewsbury —On Monday (the 27th) 
afternoon a violent storm of hail, with 
thunder and lightning, was widely felt, pars 
ticularly S. W. of. this town. The air was 
sultry, the lighting very vivid, and the 
thunder is described, by persons near Mins 
sterly, to have been similar to the report 
of many cannon immediately over their 
heads. Near the White Grit, hailstones 
two inches in circumference lay almost 
a footdeep. About five o'clock in the after- 
noon, a cloud burst upon a ridge of hills 
cailed the Stiperstones, and a torrent of water, 
with irresistible foree and thundering sound, 
running down the hillside, swept away se- 
veral buildings and cottages; and, among 
many others, which it tore up by the roots, 
one tree, containing about 80 feet of timber, 
was floated over meadows more than a mile. 
Between five and six o'clock the deluge reach 
ed Minsterly, flooding almost every house in 
the village. Mr. Vavghan, a farmer, was 
swept away from his fold, and carried several 
hundred yards through the bridge, where the 
current threw him upon a pigstye, from 
whence he climbed to the roof of a house, 
and was saved ;. his sister was carried a great 
distanee, and left in the branches of a tree ; 
but so much bruised, that she is not expected 
to survive : nota trace is left of his thrashing 
machine, or stabling ; but five horses eseaped. 
Thirteen persons were miraculously saved in 
the Angel public house: on the first alarm 
they ran up stairs, and when the water had 
reached the second story, they clung to the 
rafiers, while the stabling, with other con 
tiguous buildings, and indeed the whole of 
the house (except.the room in which they 
were suspended), wete swept away. Inthe 
siables.were 17 horses, and they swam out, 
The stables of the Reverend Mr. Williainsy 
and part of the ‘Chureh-wall are carried 
away. The persons who perished in this 
village were, Mr. Hoggins, farmer, a labourer, 
and another person.—The next scene of de- 
solation was Pontesford, where it is enough 
to mention ils ravages only at one spot. At 
Mr. Heighway’s, it burst into the house 
through the windows, till at lengtl the walls 
gave way, and Mr. H.'s venerable grand- 
mother, aged 83, with two female servants, 
and a labourer, were hurried into the abyss. 
Meanwhile Mr. Heighwav’s wife, and another 
lady climbed upon the roof of the house, from 
whence they beheld Mr. H. clinging to a 
pole, and was lifted by two men upon the 
bridge about thirty yards distant. Mr. 
Bennet, an overseer of Pontesburv coals 
works, and two others, got into a bay loft, 


wheye, deeming themselves secure, ey 
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were in the act of petitioning the Almighty 
to deliver some persons upon the bridge, part | night, with a tremendous roaring noise. ‘The 
of which had just fallen in ; when instantly | cellars and lower rooms belonging to the Seven 


the building was swept away, and the three | Stars public house, and all the houses adjoins 
unfortunate men were lost. ‘The loss of Mr. | ing, were deluged : the street in front of Mr. 
Heighway, it is supposed will excced £4000. | Hulbert’s Factory was inur dated to the depth 
Nearly the whole of his house, except the | of nearly three feet by an almost instantaneous 
end upon which his wife and her companion | gush. At this time the noise of the current 
were saved, is destroyed, together with the | was inconceivably dreadful, and the cries, 
furniture, stabling, barns, sheds, two valuable | ‘* Help ! — Help !” —‘* Drowning!” &c. 
horses, tan-pits, hides, bark, &c.: and | contributed to tne hortor of the sound. The 
every tree is torn away from his orchard :— | force of this great body of water rushing into 
At this place the water was at least 20 feet | the Severn from \lcole Brook, actually turned 
deep.—At Minsterly, the water was from | the current of the river Severn, wliic!: fose 
six to eight feet deep in some houses; the in front of Mr. Huibert’s house, four seeé 
house and mill at Plott’s Green were carried | perpendicular in less than ten minu/es. Much 
away ; and at Hanwood, the damage done in | damage has been done at the Abbey mill, 
the linen mills of Marshall, Hutton, and and in the gardens coutiguous. The force 
Co. it is said will amount to 5 or £6000.— | of the torrent running under Coleham bridge 
Indeed it may be said, that every bridge and | carried with it a portion of the field occupied 
mill has either been destroyed or greatly da- | by Mr. Birch, by which several hundred 
maged. Itisimpossible tocaleulate the amount | square yards of ground will be lost to the 
of preperty damaged and destroyed ; many | owner. 

hundred y Bromee of pounds cannot recal| The number of lives lost amount to nine 
order, and redeem the destruction to agricul- | at Pontesford, and three at Minsterley. 

ture and property of every kind. In the pa-| — Most of the low grounds in the vicinity of 
rishes of Pontesbury, Worthen and Weste | Gloucester were flooded ; and many thousand 
bury, at least 3000 acres of land were de- | acres of grass, ready to cut, are still under 


‘ luged ; and a number of cottages swept away. | water. 


Mr. H. Warter, of Cruck-meole, had 26| In the neighbourhood of Berkeley, the 
cows, besides other stock, carried away.—At | storm was very severe. Mr. Daniel, of 
Hook-a-Gate two houses were washed down. | Purton, was struck down by the electric fluid, 
—Curiosity and motives of humanity have | but without receiving much injury; and Mr.’ 
Jed many persons to visit the suflering cotta- | Croome, of Breadstone, had a calf killed by 
gers, as well as to explore the hills from} the lightning; trees were torn up by the 
whence the destructive torrent poured. Be- | roots, and brooks overflowed. 
yond the Snailbatch Lead Mines, there is a| At Birmingham the torrents of rain Jaid 
valley called the Crow’s-Nest Dingle, on each | the meadows completely under water, aud 
side of which the Stiperstones Hill rises ; upon | many sheep, some cows, and horsts, have 
the right is that part called Castle Ring, and | been carried away. Aston and Saltley bridges, 
onthe left is Lord’s Hill Bank, or Gorsy | and the bridge on the Wolverhampton road, 
Bank.—The sides of these two points have | near Rodney-row, were lifted up by ‘the 
several rents or deep channels tending to the | violence of the current, and entirely swept 
dingle, the waters tore themselves a bed wide | away. 
and deep, and pursued the descent to Mins- | At Tenbury, Feckenham, Bromyard, and 
terley, &c.—The water has made perhaps a | other places, barns and bridges have been de 
dozen holes in these hills at a considerable | stroyed, and the inundation has deplorably 
distance from each other, and the soil, with | injured other property to an immense amount. 
pieces of the rock, are worn away, from one to Extraordinary Bore.—May 31, about six 
four yards deep. Ator near the spot from | o'clock, after the tide had ebbed a few minutes, 
whence senll of these channels are cut, | (in the ordinary course) it fowed again into 
small springs formerly issued. In one in- | the harbour of Whitehaven, at the rate of 
stance, several yards of magia ground, which from three to four knots an hour; rising a 
it was unsafe to pass across, ate now perfectly | foot and a half perpendicular at the Old Quay 
sound and dry. If a stranger enquired from | end, and instantly receding at the same rate. 
whence the torrents came, the inhabitants | These irregular fluxes and refluxes were ree 
generally stated that the water ‘‘ gushed out | peated four or five times, and in the same 
of the slips” in the mountains. ‘The gene- | space of a few minutes, with such violence as 
rally attributed cause, however of the pheno- | to cause some vessels to break from their 
menon, was the sudden condensation, at these | moorings.—The wind, at the time was S. E. 
different points, of the skirts of one immense | and blowing very moderately. 
cloud, or of several clouds combined. Extraordinary Bore.—A most extraordinary 
The torrent following the course of Meole | phenomenon took place in the port of Ply- 
Brook, reached Coleham, one of the suburbs | mouth, on Saturday, June J, in the Sound, 


of this town, about half past ten o'clock at 
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Sutton Pool, Catwater, and the Lara. At 
three o'clock A. M. the tide suddenly receded 
from the pool of Sutton, rushed through the 
sluices of the pier-heads, and left all the 
shipping and craft dry. In about half an 
hour a bore, nearly froin nine to eleven feet 
high, came in with a tremendous noise, ac- 
companied by a violent gust of wind at S. 
W. ; it was dead low water, and in an instant 
all the vessels and crait were afloat, and knock- 
ing against each other. The bore thei receded 
through the pier-heads again, continuing the 
same height and with the game rushing noise, 
and left the pool high and dry. It then made 
its way up Catwater-io the Lara head, driving 
the ships from their anchors against each 
other, by which means two lost their bow- 
sprits. The bore then broke adrift from an 
immense cable the flying bridge near Pamph- 
Jet Miil Lake, and drove it on the Lara Sands, 
but going back as suddenly, it took back the 
fiying bridge with it, which was secured by 
a fresh cable and anchor. ‘The bore returned 
about seven o'clock, A. M. in the same man- 
ner, seven fect high, accompanied by a gust 
ot wind, and as suddenly receded. At seven 
o'clock, the bore, about four feet high, rushed 
in again, and receded in the same manner. 
The winds were, during its operation, very 
variable, but principally blew hard at S. W. 
The quicksilver in the thermometer was ob- 
served to sink and rise with a tremulous mo- 
tion during the operation of the bore. 

A similar phenomenon, happened at Ply- 
mouth, on Saturday morning, June 8, about 
four o'clock, the tide agasn flowed and ebbed 
several feet in as many minutes, which con- 
tinned at intervals for the space of four or 
Jive hours, during which the iunmense swell, 
drove into the harbour of Sutton Pool and Cat. 
‘water, atthe rate of four knots an hour, subject- 
ing the vessels at anchor there to great danger. — 
Those vessels which were working out were fore 
eed back, and those in the Pool were drove on 
against the other; the flying bridge was half 
full of water, and the passengers much 
alarmed ; the cables snapped like a thread, 
but no lives were lost. It forced the women 
who picked cockles on the Lara Santis to get 
to dry land as fast as possible, for fear of be- 
sng overwhelmed with its rapidisg. The 
wind was variable, but mostly south west. 
During the operation of the Bore, it thun- 
dered and lightened excessively. , 

Extraordinary Duration of Life. — Our 
readers may recollect an account of the fall of 
part of the cliff, near Dover Castle, by which 
a mother and her children were killed, whose 
bodies were found next day. A hog was 
buried in the ruins at the same time, and was 
supposed to have also perished ; but, sirange 
8 it May appear, the workmen, in removing 
ihe rubbish, discovered it alive, five months 
and nine days after the accident, At the 


time of the accident, the animal weighed 
about seven score ; he is now wasted to about 
thirty pounds, but is still likely 10 Go well, 

*,* On this subject we should be glad of 
further particulars. 

Violent Whirlwind and Hail Storm.—On. 
the 12th May, about five o'clock In the after- 
noon, a destructive phenomenon appeared at 
Bonsall, in the Peak of Derbyshire. A sine 
gular motion was observed in a cloud of a 
serpentine form which moved in a circular 
direction, from S. by W. to N. extending its 
seif to the ground. It began its operations 
near Hopton, and continued its course about 
five or six miles in length, and about 4 or 
500 yards in breadth, tearing up plantations, 
tevallins barns, walls, and miners’ cots. It 
tore ap large ash trees, carrying them from 
20 to 50 yards ; and twisted the tops from the 
trunks, conveying them 50 to 100 yards 
tance. Cows were lifted from one field to 
another, and injured by the fall; miners’ 
buddle-tubs, wash-vats, and other materials, 
carried to a considerable distance, and forced 
into the ground. This was attended with a 
most tremendous hail storm; stones and 
lumps of ice measured from g to 12 inches 
in circumference, breaking windows, injuring 
cattle, &c. &c. 

Further loss of Lives from insecure Build- 
ings.—Wedaesday morning, May 22, about 
half-past two o'lock, the watchmen belong- 
ing to the parish of St. Giles’s in the Fielkls, 
were alarmed by a tremeadous noise, and 
discovered that the house, the sign of King 
Henry the Eighth, corner of White Lion 
and Great St. Andrew-sireets, Seven Dials, 
was falling down. ‘They alarmed the neigh- 
bourhood, and shortly, about five hundred 
persons surrounded the spot, many of whom 
set about digging out the unfortunate inmates 
from their perilous situation. An old man 
with an infant in his arms, dead, was the 
first shocking spectacle that presented itself. 
A young man unfortunately, was sirack by a 
spade on his skull, and it is feared be will not 
survive ; he, along with four others, in a 
dreadfully mangled state, were taken to the 
hospital, some of them with legs and arms 
broken. An old woman, named Towgood, 
who lodged in the second floor, being ap- 
prised of her danger, threw herself outof the 
window, by which she was so much hurt, 
as to be taken t the hospital without hopes 
of recovery. Mr. and Mrs. Hastings, who 
kept the house, escaped with some slight 
bruises, as the front of the house fell first, 
and their’ bed-room being backwards, they 
had just time enough to get away.* 

Death of General Ruffin. — general in 
the hard-fougiit battle of Barrosa, received a 
wound in his neck, which paralysed his arms, 
He had spent the day in good spirits, express« 


* Coinpare Panorama, Vol, ix, p. 985. 
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ing his satisfaction at arriving in England, 
and his escape from the Spaniards. He was 
buried on Saturday, May 18, with distinguish- 
ed military honours. 

Bravery Rewarded. — Among the promo- 
tions in Tuesday’s Gazette, April 30, is that 
of Serjeant Masterson, of the 87th, who took 
the French eagle at the battle of Barrosa, to 
an ensigncy in the York Light Infantry Vo- 
Junteers. 

Military Improvement. — The whole Bri- 
tish cavalry are to wear a new kind of helmet 
for the protection of the head ; and to be re- 
mounted on saddles so invented as to render 
it impossible for the back of a horse to be 
galled by them. 

*,* The first part of this order we highly 
approve of: the latter part we should be glad 
to see realized. 

Mungo Parke. — The Merced, which ar- 
rived a few days ago at Plymouth, has brought 
accounts from Africa, which completely put 
an end to all hopes of the existence of Mungo 
Parke, the enterprising traveller. The search 
that had been made after him, tended fully to 
confirm the accounts previously mi of 
his dissolution. It seems, the immediate 
cause of his death was a fever, brought on by 
the hardships he endured. He drew his last 
breath in the hovel of an old negro woman, 
Not a vestige of his papers has been received. 

Boitish Liberality to Russian Prisoneis.— 
The Russian prisoners set sail on Sunday, 
June 9, from Poveonth in several vessels ; 
they are to be landed at Revel. This has 
strengthened the idea of a good understand- 
ing being on the point of being re-established 
between this country and Russia. 

Loss to Newmarket. — Newmarket has 
sustained an injury by the late atrocious act of 
poisoning the horses (Comp. Lit. Pan. vol. 
ix. p. 1186) from which it is not likely 
speedily to recover. Most of the principal 
noblemen and gentlemen have refused to enter 
their horses for the plates. 

SCOTLAND, 

Remarkable Whirlwind. — About three 
o'clock on Tuesday, April 9, a whirlwind 
arose in Dundalk. It took an easterly direc- 
tion, and whirled every thing which came 
in contact withit, intotheair. The noise at 
first was tremendous, and in a short time, 
hay and straw were seen flyingin the air un- 
til they appeared to touch the clouds. One 
cock of hay in particular, which lay in an 
exposed situation, was carried round several 
times, and then into the air, and some of it 
was seen to continue there for upwards of 
ten minutes, The clothes upon the hedges, 
were whipped up, and floated in the saine 
way for a considerable time; aud some of 
them were afterwards found at nearly a quar- 
ter of a mile from the spot on which they had 
been at first spread : others were carried out to 
sea, and totally lost. 


FASHIONABLE CHURCH LIVING. 

The following Letter is copied from the 
Gentleman’s Magazine. It has occasioned 
considerable sensation ; and has since appear- 
ed, with severe comments, in more than one 
publication. We give it without remark ; 
being fully persuaded, that it never could 
enter into the intention of the highly respect- 
able Editor of that work, to expose, with an 
evil design, any instance of weakness in our 
venerable establishment, 
Mr. Urban, April 9. 

On a late controversial occasion it was 
asserted, if I remember right, in one of our 
best reviews (The British Critic) that no 
such advertisement had ever seriously appeared 
in any newspaper, as announcing a Church 
Living to be sold, ‘in a fine sporting 
country.” Of this assertion I had at that 
time some reason to doubt, but could not 
recollect where 1 had seen advertisements of 
the kind, although ‘pretty certain that I had 
seen them, and believed them te be serious. 
Without, however, impugning the memory 
of the British Critics, or refusing to share 
that zeal which makes every lover of the 
Church wish that no such shameful addresses 
existed, 1 now send you an advertisement 
taken from Jackson's last Oxford Journal, 
and I think the very respectable names of 
the Auctioneer and the Solicitor who were to 
furnish Particulars (if you choose to publish 
those names, which you are surely at liberty 
to do) will be a sufficient proof that ¢his isa 
bona fide advertisement, and no joke at the 
expence of the Clergy. 

Next 

‘* To be sold by Auction, by Hoggart and 
Phillips, at the Auction Mart, opposite the 
Bank of England, on Thursday next, the 
day of April, 1311 at twelve o’clock— 
the next Presentation to a nost valuable 
Living, in one of the first sporting countries : 
the vicinity affords the best coursing in Enge 
land, also excellent fishing, an extensive 
cover for game, and numerous packs of fox 
hounds, barriers, &c.; it is half an hour's 
ride from one of the first cities, and not far 
distant froin several most fashionable ae 


places ; the surrounding country is beautifu 
and healthy, and the society elegant and 
fashionable. 

‘© The Incumbent is about fifty years of age. 

Particulars may be had, tifteen days 
ceding the sale, of Aanesley, Solicitor, 
Temple ; at the Mart; and of Hoggart, and 
Philitps, 62, Old Broau-street, Royal 
change, London.” 

This address speaks so plainly, aneés I 
think [may add, so impudently fer f, 
that no comment of mine ts necessary. The 
reflections of your Readers, especially yout 
Clerical ones, will be probably unison with 


those of Yours, &c. C. A. 
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The Prince Regent's Féte, June 20. 


The history of this extraordinary enter- 
tainment, might properly enough be divided 
into three parts : the first part, is the prepara- 
tions,, which have Jong employed all the pro- 
fessors of the decorative art in town. It is 
inuch to the honour of the Prince, that the 
very first mention of this assembly was con- 
nected with the understood request that dresses 
made of materials of national manufacture 
only, should be adopted. 

The second part of this entertainment is 
the execution of it; and the immense as- 
semblage of company. ‘The third is, the per- 
Mission given io the non-invited part of the } 
public, on the following days, to inspect the , 
decorations, &c. before they were removed. 
It is conjectured, that on a single day, bve- 
tween 20 and 30,000 persons, have visited 
Carlton House, for this purpose. 1t would 
be too much to suppose that equal numbers 
have enjoyed this spectacle during the five days 
allowed: yet the w/ole number must have 
been very great. 

The discontinuance of the accustomed 
splendour of the Court had deprived numerous 
elasses of British artists and manufaeturers 
particularly benefited by such celebrations 
and festivals, of many advantages in their 
Fespective pursuits. The Regent, therefore, 
feeling for their interests, requested the atten- 
dance of his invited guests, in habits, the 
manufaciure of thetr native /und. The pre- 
parations: had been -making for weeks past. 
A guard of soldiers was (besides the police- 
officers) placed at each entrance, to prevent 
any improper introduction. Plate and other 
articles of ornament and value were brought 
from the Palaces, and from the residences of 
the Royal Dukes. Stéps were placed at each 
end of the stone steps under the Portico ; so 
that four carriages could set down at the same 
time. The admission of the guests was 
changed from ten o'clock to nine, in order to 
avoid any thing like confusion ; and from that 
hour, they arrived in great numbers. 

The branches of the Royal Family, the 

Mayor, the Marquis Wellesley, and | 
other distinguished persons, came early, with 
Splendid equipages. The full bands of the 
Guards, in their state-uniforms, played in 
the court-yard various martial airs. As they 
entered the Grecian-hall, the Prince’s equer- 
ries received their cards of admission. The 
hall was adoraed with a variety of shrabs, 
end an additional number of large lanthorns 
anc patent-lamps. The floor was carpeted ; 
and two lines, composed of yeomen of the 
Guaid, the Kinz’s, the Regent's, the Queen’s, 
and Royal Dukes’ servants, in their state li- 
Veries, formed an avenue to the Ociagon-hall,. 
Where yeomen were also stationed : it was de- 
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corated with antique draperies of Scarlet, 
trimmed with gold colour, and tied up by 
gold coloured cords and tassels. In the Hall 
were also assembled to receive the company, 
Generals Keppel and Turner, Colonels Bloom- 
field, Thomas, and Tyrwhit, together with 
Lords Moira, Dundas, Keith, Heathfield, 
and Mount-Edgecumbe. 

From the Octagon Hall the company pro- 
ceeded through the anti-room into the state 
apartments. No particular form or etiquette 
of court was observed in the introductions. 

The Prince entered the State Rooms at a 
quarter past nine, He was dressed in a scarlet 
coat, superbly embroidered with gold, wear- 
ing the ribband and gorget of the Order of 
the Garter, and a diamond star. The Duke 
of York was dressed in a military, and the 
Duke of Clarence ina naval, uniform. Just 
after the Prince came in, the Royal Family 
of France entered, who were received by him 
with the utmost grace and affability. The 
appearance of the Duchess of Angouleme 
excited considerable interest at that moment, 
and on various occasions during the night. 
Louis the Eighteenth appeared simply in the 
character of the Comte De Lisle. During 
the evening, while the company were as- 
sembling, till supper, the Prince Regent pass- 
ed from room to room, without attendants, 
and devoid of all ceremony, conversing with 
the ntmost cheerfulness and attention. The 
general amusement of the company, for that 
time, was in this sort of conversaxione. 

The whole suite of State-rooms displayed 
that elegance for which they have been so 
much praised, though until this occasion they 
have not been exhibited to any very considera- 
ble number of persons, except at the few late 
levees, when the fair sex had no opportunity 
of viewing them. ‘The grand circular dining- 
room, in which the Koights of the Garter 
were recently entertained, excited particular 
admiration by its cupola, supported by co- 
lumns of porphyry, and the superior elegance 
of the whole of its furniture and arrange- 
ments. 

In this room were marble busts of the late 
Mr. Fox, the late Duke of Bedford, the Earl 
of Moira, and Earl Grey ; and in the centre 
was a lustre of an immense size, and most 
dazzling brilliancy. 

The various anti-rooms contained many 
portraits of our great national heroes, naval 
and military, with other paintings. 

The gold-room shone with unequalled 
splendour: the cieling and walls here are 
painted delicately, on a ground of gold. 

The room in which the Throne stands is 
hung with crimson velvet, with gold laces and 
fringes. The canopy of the throne is sur- 
mounted by golden helmets with lofty plumes 
of ostrich be ng and underneath it stands 
the State Chair, Crimson and gold stools are 
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placed rottnd the room. It contains pictures 
of the King, Queen, Prince Regent, and 
Duke of York. 

The ball-room floors were chalked in 
beautiful arabesque devices. In the centre of 
the largest were the initials G. TIL. R. It 
was divided for two sets of dancers by a erim- 
son silk cord. One of the windows being 
taken out, had in the recess an orchestra, 
which -diffused- its melodies: throughout the 
apartments, The dancers were not numerous. 
The first danee was led off by Earl Percy and 
Lady F. Montague. 

- Supper was announced at two, when the 
company descended by the great staircase to 
the apartments below and the temporary build- 
ings on the lawn. The room at the bottom 
of the staircase represented a bower, witha 
grotto. It was lined with a profusion of 
shrubs and flowers, refreshing the sight, and 
shedding the most delightful perfumes on the 
company as they passed through it. The 

rince Regent, and those who supped at his 
table, descended to the conservatory by a pri- 
vate staircase. This conservatory is at the 
west end of the lower range of rooms, on the 
level of the garden. It is chiefly composed of 
iron, in the Fightest manner. {t is an imita- 
tion of a gothic chapel, with its clustered pil- 
lars, its painted arches, and all the peculiar 
and varied enrichments of that style of build- 
ing. ‘The interstices, both in the front, and 
on the roof between the framing of the struc- 
ture, are filled with glass, in many parts 
beautifully stained. At the end of it, be- 
hind the Prince’s chair (which was a plain 
ohe) was the sideboard, a buffet, with an ex- 
quisite silvered pink drapery over it. The 
back was chiefly composed of mirrors, and 
before them the choicest specimens of the 
samptuous gold plate we before mentioned. 

Supplied as indeed all the tables were, with 
every attainable delicacy and luxury which 
wealth and rank could command, or ingenuity 
could suggest, and embellished by all the art 
and skill of the confectioner, with emblema- 
tical devices of every conceivable appropriate 
description, this table displayed a still more 
splended exuberance. In the front of the 
Regent's seat there was a circular bason of 
water, with an enriched temple in the centre 
of it, from whence there was a meandering 
stream to the bottom of the table, bordered 
with green banks. Three or four fantastic 
bridges were thrown over it, one of them 
with asmall tower upon it, which gave the 
little stream a picturesque appearance. It 
contained also a number of gold and silver 
fish. The excellence of design aud exquisite- 
ness of workmanship could not be exceeded ; 
it exhibited a grandeur beyond description ; 
while the many and various: purposes for 
which. gold and silver. materials were used, 
were equally beautiful and superb in all their 
miuuie details, The surprising lustre throwa 


upon the whole by the brilliancy of the illu- 
mination, seemed to realize all that fancy has 
feigned of the magnificent wonders of Orien- 
tal creation. 

The table which ran through the Conser- 
vatory and Eating-room, accommodated with 
ease, the Regent and 122 guests; among, 
whom were the Duchess d’ Angouléme, Lonis 
XVIII, and the rest of the Bourbons, with 
the Duchess of York, the Princess Sophia of 
Gloucester, the Royal Dakes, &c. 

A greater number were seated in the eastera 
rooms of this range. The temporary rooms, 
which we have described, accommo 
dated the rest, making in all about 3000 pers 
sons. They were formed of canvass, and oc~ 
cupied, we understood, 13 or 14,000 square 
feet, in the form of a treble cross, At the 
end of the great walk was an elegant arbour, 
with shrubs and statues, and an immense mire 
ror, which, reflecting the walk, the illoumi- 
nated arches, and the lamps, made thie ter- 
mination of it appear indefinite. This visto 
was extremely fine. ‘The lawn was covered 
over with boards and matting. 

Ii 3s confidently said, that there is no ine 
stance of so numerous an assemblage having 
been accommodated in a similar way, even in 
the grandest celebrations of the Continental 
Courts. It certainly displayed British grandeur 
in an extraordinary degree ; aud set forth the 
talents of our artists in the most advantageous 
manner. 

We, who have seen Versailles in its glory, 
and have known the management of the 
balis and dinners, think it our duty to state, 
that in point of finish and comp/eleness, the 
magniticence of the Prince Regent's 
was superlative. We have seen rooms of 
greater dimensions, of higher cielings, of equals 
ly profuse ornament; but not equally well 
matched ; and suited with equal correspons 
dence and taste. Although the gallery of Vers 
sailles is wtque—yel so is the Conservatory 
of Carlton House. 

The company that has visited these 
rooms, since the féte,x—which includes but 
every body of respectabiliiy, curiosity, ond 
leisure, have had every reason to be gratified 
with the extremely polite attention shewn by 
the servants and gentlemen of His Royal 
Highness. Every praise is due to the surg 
rror aflicers of the houseliold ;—also to seve- 
ral noblemen, military officers, and other 
friends in the confidence of H. R. H. for all 
possible accommodation, to the fair sex, ese 
pecially. 

‘The crowds were immense : and the wit 
lings scruple not to affirm that the gvards 
drawn up in military array, though proof 
against the charge of French bayonets, were 
foreed to give way before the solid colamn of 
British beauty, which brought 4ts tactics to 
bear on their very hearts—-under the com 
mand, principally, of two Royal Dukes. 
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SUITORS’ MONEY IN CHANCERY, 
Po the Editor of the Literary Panorama. 


Sir, 

In continuation of the evidence respecting 
the application ot the Money of Suttors’ in 
Chancery, which you did me the honour to 
insert in your last volume, p 953, I intreat 
your insertion of the statement of the pro- 
gressive accumulation of the Money held by 
the Court of Chancery ; as acknowledged to 
a Committee of the House of Lords appointed 
to enquire into the Proceedings and State of 
that Court. You will observe, that it has ad- 
vanced with rapidity from a single million to 
upwards of IWENTY-FIVE MILLIONS of mo- 
ney!!! 


Statement of Balances of Money and Securities 
of the Suitors in the Court of Chancery, in the 
different Periods under-menttoned ; as represent- 
ed by the Lord Chancellor, to the Committee, 


Years. £. s. d. 
1730 1,007,208. 14. 7. 


1740 1,295,251. 16. 3. 
1750 .. 1,605,160. 18. 4. 
3,003,740. 0. 3. 
O01. 4. 3. 


1790 ............ 10,048,270. 7. 
1800 .s........0. 17,565,912. 2. 8. 
1810 25,162,430. 13, 2. 


Among the superior qualities of human 
nature, that desire to promote the general wel- 
fare of our species, and especially of the com- 
munity wherein Providence has cast our lot, 
which we term Benevolence, stands distin- 
guished. Itis the mark of a noble mind : 
the groveling and base never feel its influ- 
ence, Though scarcely sensible to the impulse 
of miliary ardour, they may be so far dazzled 
by military glory as to applaud a hero; or to 
listen to the tale of a soldier who relates the 
exploits of Barrosaor of Albuera : they may 
feel themselves shrink in the presence of a 
sailor who served on board the Victory or the 
Royal Sovereign, especially when he attempts 
to describe a part of the efiects of that univer- 
sal flash, which penetrated-every soul, when. 
Nelson give his last signal, England expects 
every man lo do his duty. 


But what avail all our triumphs, by land 
or by water, if the subject athome, bein the 
mesn while deprived of his rights by oppres- 
sion, or of his property by chicanery? If 
Justice be delayed, uf what use are viciories ? 
** Splendour abroad but misery at home,” is 
a definition of government, which most cer- 
tainly itis to be hoped will never apply to that 
of which we are subjects, We turn therefore 
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with the most heartfelt respeet to those of our 
Senators who are ‘* doing their duty ” by ex- 
ertions diflerent indeed from those of our 
forces, but with equal solicitude and anxie- 
ty ; with views of national advantage at least 
equally extensive, and from which probably 
more permanent effects may be expected than 
from those which attend the most splendid 
victories. 


A victory over mismanagement in public 
affairs diffuses its benefits to a thousand gene- 
rations. Can the nation, then, be sufficient- 
ly grateful to those aciive spirits, which, en- 
trusted with the welfare of their contempora- 
ries and of posterity, stand forward to main- 
tain the ¢rue course of equity, and to support 


or invigorate the arm of discriminative justice ? 


Perhaps no occasion has occurred in 
the history of our nation, of equal import« 
ance to that which now engages the labonrs 
of Mr. Michael Angelo Taylor and Sir Sa- 
muel Romilly. Innumerable are the unfor- 
tunate beings which have been lost in the 
maze of legal uncertainty! but it may now 
be hoped that this reproach on our country 
will cease. Far, very far, are those gentle- 
men from deserving censure, as if they (or, 
indeed, any others) had the smallest design 
‘* to bring the administration of justice in this 
country into contempt"—on the contrary, the 
administration of justice has for many years 
laboured under imputations, the removal of 
which will relieve it from the possibility of 
being brought into contempt, by the same 
causes, at least, for ages. 


All await with anxiety the Report of the 
House of Commons on this subject ; under 
the able management and extensive informa- 
tion of the gentlemen alluded to, with their 
coadjutors, all is safe: no supporting buttress 
of our venerable constitution will be removed : 
the fabric will be strengthened, not injured ; 
and succeeding ages will look back with gra- 
titude to those who so zealously laboured to 
ensure the stability of the whole. Nor will 
it be forgot, that this benevolent purpose was 
accomplished when the Prince, whose huma- 
nity is the theme of public admiration, held 
the scepire of Regency ; to whose heart no- 
thing can be dearer than the diffusion of those 
blessings ainong his subjects which ever at- 
tend the speedy, the deliberate, the effectual, 
the merciful, and the general distribution of 
solemn and impartial justice and equity. On 
the prospect of the near approach of this 
“* consummation devoutly to be wished,” give 
me leave, Sir, to congratulate vou ; and also 
the public; and to avail myself of the exten- 
sive circulation, and high respeciability of 
your work, for so pleasing a purpose. 

Lam, Sir, yours, &c. 
A Surror or tae Court. 


June 20, 1811. 
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POETRY. 


NAPOLEON’S LAST CONFERENCE WITH 
THE BRITISH AMBASSADOR, LORD 
WHITWORTH, PREVIOUS TO THE PRE- 
SENT WAR. 

Quid immerentes hospites vexas, Canis ?—Hor. 


The following, is one of those jeux dese 
prit, which fell from the pen of the late 
Mr. CumBertanp; though he was not 
known as their author, to which we alluded 
iu our ninth volume. page 1071. He saw 
that circumstances required ‘* every man to 
do his duty” to his country; and he knew 
that the duty of a man of letters, was to raise 
the feeling of his countrymen to its proper 
pitch. This can now be done only by that 
powerful engine, the Press ; by which intel- 
ligence, sentiments, reasonings, opinions, 
and expressions of conviction, are circulated 
in a few days, from the metropolis, through- 
out every country in the empire. We need 
say nothing in explanation of the charac- 
ter of the speakers, or rather speaker, in 
this Conference: they are well sustained. 
Other productions of the same pen will grace 
our pages, in continuation. 


Napoleon, tho’ a pigmy sprite, 
Was freakish as a mule ; 

Th’ ambassador was twice as stout, 
And more than twice as cool, 


With this great little man to talk 
He came from fair Whitehall ; 
But word he put in none, for why? 

The little man talk’d all. 


The wind is west””—The Consul cried, 
And fierce as flame he grew ; 

cursed wind ne’er blew me good, 
** And now it blows me you ! 


*¢ Tell your friend, Addington, from me, 
‘* If he’s a man of peace, 

«* To clapa muzzle on his Press, 
«« And stop his cackling geese. 


« Kick out my rascal renegades, 
** Then let them starve and rot ! 

© For your John Bull, if he must roar, 
“* Let him ; I heed him not. 


** And where is Malta? By my soul! 
«© I hold that place so dear, 

“« Were I to chuse twixt this and that, 
I'd sooner see you 


** Turn to your treaty! Here it ise 
* To section, number ten— 

‘¢ If rightly you have conn’d it not, 
Here! con it o’er again! 


«© Hell and damnation ! am I fobb’d 
“© Of this and Egypt too ? 

*¢ What says your minister to that ? 
“ Let’s hear it:—What say you 2?” 


Now reason good there is to think 
His lordship here had spoke, 
If this loud little man his thread 
Of reas’ning had not broke. 
Egypt!” he cried, I cou'd have seiz’d— 
** That curst ill-omen'’d shore !— 
*© With five and twenty thousand men, 
** Though you were there with four. 


s* But Egypt soon or late is mine 5 
“© So take a prophet’s word, 

“¢ And Nile thro’ all his sev’n wide mouths 
s€ Shall hail me for his lord. 


Sebastiani scour’d the coast, 
s* And well I chose my man, 

‘¢ For sure, if any can ride post, 
© Sebastiani can. 


*© If soon the Turkish Empire falls, 
“© My portion shall be this ; 

“© It still it totters, I'll arrange 
** With Sultan as with Swiss. 


«¢ What tho’ a Mussulman I was, 
« While interest was in view, 

“ When I have made the bargain sure, 
« J'll let him call me Jew. 


** And now you know my plan, submit! 
« Secrets of state I scorn ; 

*€ Strike, or expect me on your shores, 
“ As sure as you were born. 


*€ One hundred, tho’ it be, to one, 
‘© The odds alarm not me ; 
s€ What were the odds that little I 
‘© Great Lord of France should be ? 


** Tho’ army after army sink 5 
Yet sink or swim, I'll do’t, 

Of their pil’d bodies make a bridge, 
** And then march o’er on foot. 


“ They’re not my countrymen, but slaves, | 
«© Whose blood I freely spill ; 

“© They’re us’d to slaughter—and if you 
© Won’t kill them off, I will.” 


This said, his little fist he clench’d, 
And smote the board full sore— 
‘* Hum !” cried my lord, then strode away, 
And word spake never more. 
Joannes Gitpinus LoNDINENSIS. 
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THE BATTLE OF ALBUERA > 
OR, 
BERESFORD AND VICTORY, 


On rush'd tHe For, at Break of Day, 
And found our Men in firm Array ; 
In Numbers confident, and strong, 
His Horsemen scour'd the Plain a'ong. 
?Twas then the Work of Death began, 
And Thousands overwhelm'd our Van! 
In the same Rank they fought—they died, 
Each by his Brother Soldier's side, 
With all their honour’d wounds before— 
Not Spartan Vatour could do more ! 
‘Thus when the Tempest rends the Wood, 
The Giant Oak falls were it stood ! 
No Eyes behel! one Barron yield, 
Or turn his back, or quit the Field ; 
Oppress’d by Numbers he must die, 
But never—never—never fly ! 
Peace to your Manes, gallant Men ! 
You ne’er must sec your Home again 5 
Yet Laurels, sacred to The Brave, 
Shall spring from every Soldier's Grave! 
And well you earn’d The Laurent Tree, 
Who gain'd, by Death, Tue Victory. 
Short is the Triumph of The Foe, 
His Ranks are thin'd, bis Chieis laid low. 
Forwanko's the Word that strikes the Ear, 
And dreadful gleams the British Spear! 
Glowing with Veugeance they advance, 
To charge the boasted Troops of France, 
Heroic Verse alone should tel] 
How Hocston, cheering on his Warriors, 
fell— 
Curertain y ur Deeds shall live in Fame, 
Red cting Honour on your Name ; 
And though Ineria claims your Dust, 
Your Country consecrates your Bust! 
Nor shall the Youths of humbler Lot, 
Brave Warsi and Tuomas be forgot; 
In Life and Death to Honour just, 
Neither resign’d his Sacred Trust— 
When all his Comrades fell around, 
The Gatant EnsiGn kept his ground ; 
** Your Standard yield,” the Frenchmen cried, 
Brave Tuomas answer'd ““no”—and died! 
Wansu, when he felt the hostile Dart, 
Preserv'd the Cocours next his Heart, 
And as he sunk by Wounds oppress’d, 
‘ Still kept them closer to his Breast ! 
Such bright Examples should be told 
Of Hearts of more than Mortal Mould ! 
Though young in Rank, and Martial Station, 
They form the Bulwark of the Nation. 
If all were nam'd who metit Praise, 
» Endless would be the Poet’s Lays, 
For ia this, Battle of Renown, 
Each Hero shares the Victor's Crown ! 


Battle of Albuera,--Vision of Egestus, 


Dire is the Conflict now indeed, 
And Thousands, upon Thousands bleed 5 
Till tue Rep Cross, so fam’d in Story, 
Triumphant waves for ENGLaND’s Giory 
To Britisu Varour, gives way, 
And Beresrorp has won the Day! ' 
For see, THe Frewcu the Laure yield, 
And quit the hard disputed Field. 
The Sons of PorruGat and Spain, 
Their Country’s Honour well maintain, 
And on this Day may proudly claim, 
To share with Brirons, British Fame? 
Hark ! how our Men in shouts declare, 
Shouts that re-echo through the Air! 
Our Comrapes now aveng’d shall be, 
By Beresrorp and Vicrory ! 
W. T. Fitzgerald, 
To the Editor of the Literary Panorama, 
Sir, —Having often heard it observed, and 
T think with mach truth, ‘* It ts right to 
hear other people’s thoughts that we mav im- 
prove ourown,” IT venture to offer you the 
following trifle which | met with by accidents 
feeling it cannot harm if it does not im- 
prove the Opinion of your readers ; your aes 
ceptance of it will oblige, Sir, your sincere 
well wisher, Luiza. 
THE VISION OF EGESTUS, 
OR THE ENCHANTMENTS OF OPINION, 
At dead of’ night imperial Reason sleeps, 
And Fancy with her train loote revels keeps 3 
Then airy phantoms a mixt scene display, 
Cf what we heard, or saw, or wish’d by day: 
For memory those images retains 
Which passion form’d, and still the strongest 
reigns 
Huntsmen renew the chase they lately run ; 
And generals fight again their battles won, 
Spectres and furies haunt the murd’rer’s dreams’; 
Giants or disgraces are the courtier’s themes ; 
The miser spies a thief or a new hoard, 
The cit’s a knight; the sycophant a lord:: 
Thus Fancy’s in the wild destruction lost, 
With what we most abhor ox love the most.” 


1 thought myself at the entrance of a 
large edifiee, to which a vast number of both 
sexes resorted. At their going in they drank 
of a cup which was presented to them, by a 
female figure, whose form and beauty at 
first dazzled my senses; so that I was going 
to follow the example of the rest and drink 
of this beverage, when a person who stood by 
in the crowd, informed me it resembled the 
cup of Circe, and was of so intoxicating a na- 
ture that all those who drank of it were ever 
after incapable of beholding things im a proper 
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«© The edifice that you look at,” added 
she, ‘* is the Temple of Vanity ; Opint- 
« on stands at the door and presents all its 
«¢ yotarics with a liquor which deprives them 
‘© of the right use of reason, and causes 
** them to wander in a labyrinth of error, 
«© tili the approach of death at last opens 
their eyes. My name is Prupgnce; fol- 
low me, and I will sooo display to you 
«© the result of all the delusions of Vanity 
and Opinion.” 

I followed my guide without hesitation, 
and by her direction observed Opinion be- 
stowing a golden wand, which appeared glit- 
tering with diamonds and emeralds,on a person 
who received it with the utmost transport. 
«< Unhappy mortal! exclaimed my conductor ; 
*« the delusions of Opinion eperate with such 
“© force upon his understanding, that he ac- 
“« cepts that baleful rod as the most desirable 
«© present that could be made him.” 

Hereupon I interrupted my conductor, ob- 
serving that it was but natural for a person 
who had received so rich a gilt to express 
some satisfaction, ‘* I see,” answered she, 
** that you are still subject to the delusions 
«© of Opinion. The rod which that persoa 
«* has accepted, is an emblem of power: he 
** beholds it in the same light that you do: 
«¢ but sprinkle your eyes with some of this wa- 
«* ter which possesses a magic power, and will 
** dispel the mists of error ; you will then 
«* see it inits proper shape.” Lobeyed and soon 

rceived with surprise the wand converted 
into a frightful serpent, which with its hissings 
kept this person, who thouglit power so desi- 
rable, in constant fear and uneasiness. 

Looking another way, I remarked Opinion 
present a man of an austere countenance and 

-supercilious air with a splendid cap, which he 
received with the utmost exultation. * That 
** cap,”’ said my conductor, ‘¢ is called the cap 
“© of Science ; observe how elated the person is 
«* who wears it, and what important airs he 
« gives himself. Again disperse the mist of 
** error, which has returned to your sight, 
* and you will behold this proud philosopher 
* such as he really is.” L had recourse to 
the water, as before, and saw with surprise the 
pretended cap of Science converted into the 
cap of Folly. 

Next a crowd of women, votaries of vanity, 
approached Opinion, and one of them receis 
ved from her a girdle endowed with the same 
virtue that Homer ascribes to the cestus of 
Venus ; she to whom the girdle was given be- 
came from that moment a firstrate beauty ; and 
was viewed with envy by all the rest ; how- 
ever, she went off with great triumph, over- 
joyed at having received so precious a gift, 
it being her firm persuasion that Beauty was 
the sovereign good of woman. My conduc- 
tor perceiving that 1 was dazzled by the super- 
added lustre of her charms, and that I seemed 


to think the satisfaction she discovered altoge- 
ther reasonable, observed to me, ‘* that what 
“* she thought herself so happy in, would 
‘* give rise to all the misfortunes of her ensu- 
** ing life, and at last bring her to a miserable 
death ; examine carefully that girdle,” 
added she, ‘* and you will be convinced of 
** the truth of what I advance.” I did so, 
having prepared myself as before,and soon per- 
ceived in letters embroidered upon the girdle 
the following words, Prostitution, Infamy, 
Disease , which the mists of error and the 
infatuation of Opinion had prevented the 
wearer from taking notice of. 

I next saw a miser receive a treasure from 
the hand of Opinion, but, upon examination 
as before, was surprised to find the heaps of 
gold changed into a small sum. ‘* That 
** sum,” said my conductor, is the amount 
“© of his annual expences, the remainder he 
“* only enjoys in Opinion, as it will never be 
of service to him. Thus you have seen,” 
continued he, ‘* how Opinien with its gild- 
‘* ed rays gives an imaginary value to objects. 
© You shall soon see how all these delusions 
and enchantments are dissipated.” 

I had not waited long, when the sky lowers 
ed around, thunder was heard at a distance, 
and the King of Terrors himself entered! 
his ghastly figure, together with the groans 
and cries which were immediately uttered 
from all quarters, had such an etlect upon 
me that I suddenly awoke ina fright, happy 
to escape from the baneful effects of the en- 
chantments of Opinion, and still happier 
at the impression they left upon my mind 
as alesson to guide me in my future progress 
through the world, 


ANECDOTE OF THE FAMOUS GENERAL 
WALSTEIN, 

General Walstein was intrepid in the field of 
battle; but he was an enthusiast, and Lizarre, 
as the following story shews : 

He was at Gross Meseritsch in Moravia, in 
1625, and completely absorbed in laying the 
plan of the ensuing campaign: his eusiom 
was to pass part of the night in consulting 
the stars. One of these nights being at his 
window lost in contemplation, he felt hime 
seif violently struck on the back. He turned 
himself round instantly, and knowing that 
he was alone and his chamber door locked, 
this warrior, bold as he was in battle, was 
seized with fright. He did not doubt but 
whai this blow was a sign from heaven to 
warn him of impending danger. He fell in- 
to a deep melancholy: nor could any of his 
friends obtain his secret from him. His con- 
fessor, a capuchin, undertook to discover it, 
and had art enough to induce one of the 
pages of the generalissimo to acknowledge, 
that, he being intent on playing one of his 
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comrades a trick, had hid himself in the 
apartment to which Walstein had retired, 
and mistaking him for his object, he had 
struck him with all his might; but having 
found his error, while his master was ex- 
amining the room, he jumped out of the 
window. The confessor pledged his word of 
honour to the page that no evil should befal 
him, on this account ; and he thought him- 
self happy in being able to quiet the trepida- 
tions of the pti. But what was his de- 
spair when he heard Walstein order the im- 
mediate hanging of this rash youth ! his orders 
were absolute, the gibbet was ready ; the page 
delivered to the execuiioner,—in the very pre- 
sence of the general. The principal officers 
of the army were seized with 
the lower classes exclaimed against such bar- 
barity : the miserable confessor threw himself 
repeatedly at the feet of this inexorable com- 
snander. The page had mounted the ladder, 
wi.en suddenly the general cried out ¢* stop !” 
—then with a voice of thunder he said to the 
page, ** Well, young man, hast thou now 
experienced what the terrors of death are ? 
1 have -evved you as ycu served me ; now we 
are quit.” 


HISTO Y OF PLANTS AFFORDING INDIGO; 
ESPECIALLY OF THE WOAD, IN FRANCE. 


M. de Lasteyrie has lately published at 
Paris a volume treating on Indigo, the manner 
of meparirg it from European planis, with 
the bistory of the foreignirtcle. From that 
performance we extract the following notices, 

The real Indigo bas been known in Europe 
only since the sixteenth century ; and has 


come into general use in the course of the |. 


seventeenth century. It is nevertheless cer- 
tain from historv, description, and from some 
specimens of the art still preserved, that a 
very beautiful blue colour was obtained Jong 
before that time. This was from the woad, 
called guéde by old writers, and Jsalts tinctoria 
by the botanists. The use of this plant for 
dying may be traced to the remotest antiquity. 
Pliny reports that the women of Britain 
coloured themselves by means of this plant ; 
whence we learn that their coquetry desired 
biue complexions,—it was the fashion. 

In no country does the woad grow more 


. abundantly or more perfectly than in France; 


especially in the part of Languedoc called 
before the revolution the Lanragais. That 
country was absolutely enriched by the com- 
merce of this plant. Those who entered 
largely into the cultivation of it, made such 
immense fortunes, that the most considerable 
edifices of ‘Toulouse were built by the manu- 
facturers of this dye ; andone of them, Pierre 
de Bernier, was security for the ransom of 


Francois I. The Instruction générale 


oe les Teinturiers en Laine,” printed at 
aris in 1661, affirms that the cessation of 
the commerce in woad and of the use of it 
in dyeing occasioned a loss of forty millions 
of livres to Upper Languedoc, annually ; a 
sum so prodigious, especially when valued 
according to the present rate of money, 
that it ts of exaggeration. The 
Kings of France, the Parliament, the states 
of Languedoc, did not see with indifference 
so Laser a branch of commerce declining 
and at length disappearing altogether. They 
opposed by severe edicts the introduction of 
indique, or indigo; which supplanted woad, 
not so much by the superiority of its pro- 
perties for dyeing as by the cheap rate at 
which it could be obtained. It then cost 40 
sous, (¢wenty-pence per lb, at present it costs 
from a guinea to twenty-five shillings): Henry 
IV. even went so far as to pronounce pain of 
death against chose who employed a false and 
pernictous drug called Inde. ‘The prohibition 
of indigo subsisted under Louis Col- 
bert was desirous of maintaining this pro- 
hibition ; but, at length, carried away by the 
great number «f those who violated his enact- 
ments (no nncommon occurrence) he allows 
ed the use of s2r Ibs. of indigo to a bale of 
woad :—the baile is 200ibs. The other So- 
vereigns of Europe counteracted the intro- 
daction of indigo, all in their power: the 
Emperor Rodoiphus If. in an ordonnance 
published in 1577, describes it as “ hurtful, 
deceitful, corrosive, devouring and diabolis 
cal —Eine saediche, betruegiich, fressende, 
corrosto und leufels furbe.” 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 
Warwickshire.—The bas -harvest has pretty 
generally commenced : the crops are heavy. 
Clovers, particularly, turn out well in swarth. 
The wheats go on remarkably well, avd the 
late dry weather has been much in favour of 
them, it being previously apprehended they 
would run too much to straw. They are, in 
general, in full bloom (a fortnight at least Le- 
Sore the usua! time) aud bid fair for an abund- 
ant ctop. The lent tillage—oats and bar- 
leys look remarkably well, and are generally 
in ear. The pastures have fallen off during 
the latter part of the month, owing to the 
dry weather and northerly winds. Lean 
stock, of course, declines in price. The wool 
is particularly good ; both in quantity and 
staple : rather on the decline in price. The 


fallows now work well. Many (Swedish) 
turnips are already sown. ‘Trade, of every 
description, is dull; with ahe exception of 
Birmingham (in a peculiar branch) arms 
and accoutrements ; both for our own use, 
and for exportation. 

Essex.—A large quantity of rye grass and 


hay, have been stacked in excellent order ; 
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and the clovers fall extremely heavy on the, 
scythe. ‘The wheats are considered as being | 
well eared, and promise an abundant crop, 
Barley and oats are full on the ground — | 
strong and healthy. Beans are likely to be a 
Jarge produce: peas are not quite so good. 
Very few pieces are sown with turnips, at 
present; and on the strong soils the fallows 
are rather backward. All kinds of food fur 


catile are in the greatest plenty, yet meat 


continues high ; especially lamb; which is 
dearer than it bas been in this part of the 
world, for many years. Potatoe plants are 
very fine, avd no doubt will stock well. 

Bu v/k.—Our wheats are-very fine, bar- 
ley appears as if there would be a good crop, 
provided we get some rain soon. Peas, in 
many places, are hurt by the louse — expect 
ahalferop. Beans promise three parts of a 
crop; they are hurt by the louse, as well as 
peas : but not so anuch at present. Weare in 
the midst of hay and clover harvest, which is 
very good ; never, I believe, betier; and at 

resent have been well got up. 


“STATE OF TRADE. 
Lloyd's Coffee-House, June 20, 1811. 


The manufacturing towns of Great Bri- 
tain, we are happy to say, are once more re- 
viving both in business and credit; and the 
Jate fajlures at Manchester, &c. are we trust 
at an end; or if not actually at an-end, are 
in a train of diminutién, with their eflects. 
Considerable orders are now executing for 
Spain, Portugal, and South America. The 
commerce with the Baltic has taken a favour- 
able turn also, and all Russian articles, as 
hemp, iron, timber, &c. have fallen in price ; 
particularly the useful article of Russian tal- 
low. 

The exports to the West Indies for the 
last six weeks have been @nsiderable; and 
the sugar market has not declined in price. 
Coffee is very flat in the market, and no sale ; 
owing to a want of export to the Continent 
of Europe. ‘The bullion business, which oc- 
cupied the House of Parliament, seems to 
end as it began ; and the export of the pre- 
cious metals contitues to be carried on (to 
France) by the Jews, with as great avidity a- 
ever. We, however, hope thatthe new Bank 
coinage will be of that description, or rathe: 
weight, as may preclude the purchase of it a 
bullion. Indeed, never did the country stan« 
in greater need of a coinage of silver than a 
present. 

Wines continue searce and dear. Red por 
sells from £110 to £120 per pipe.—.Madeiru 
£140.-—Sherry, 4425 to £130; and Clare: 
£385 to £105 per hogshead. 

Old Jamaica Rom, 185. 62. to 20s. pe 
gallon; and Cogniac Brandy, 30s. to 385 


State of Trade. 


Cuap. VI. 


per gallon. 
Vou. X. (Lit. Pan. July 1811.) 
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Hops £5. 5s. to £8. 103, per cwt., for 
last year's growth. 

Tobacco’s keep steady in the market ; and 
all kinds of American produce are rather ad< 


Vancing in price. 


PAKLIAMENTARY HISTORY. 


Loan for eland—Bank’s 
chase of Exchequer Bills—Thanks ta Lord 
Wellington for expelling the French from 
Portugal—Votes in Committee of Supply 
— Sicilian Subsidy. 

House of Lords, Wednesday, April 24. 

The house met after the Easter holidays, 
pursuant to adjournment. Notices given on 
various subjects. Committee directed to en- 
quire the best means of facilitating the print- 
ing of the papers ordered by the house. 

House of Commons, April 4. 

Mr. Foster moved the loan for Ireland. 
The sum to be raised, two millions and half, 
Every contributor of £100, to receive £120 
at 34 per cent. witha Treasury bill £11 15s. 
bearing the same interest, payable in four 
years: making altogether £4 15s. Od. per 
cent, 

Mr. Vansittart moved for certain papers 
relative to the bullion report. 

Thursday, April 25. 
Exchequer Bills. 

Mr. Masryatt complained of the interfe- 
rence of the Bank in the purchase of ex- 
chequer bills. It cost that institution nothing 
but a turn or two of its paper mill to buy up 
all the public securities. Having lost their 
regular private customers, by their appear- 
ance in the gazette, the bank was now seek- , 
ing immense profits from purchasing natioaal 
securities. It had bought seven/een millions ! 
why not buy ¢hiréy millions? Formerly the 
bank could advance oaly £600,000 on nae 
tional bonds: now nothing restrained jt. It 
even controuled the government, and Mr. 
Pitt, on one occasion, had beea forced to 
promise the governor, that he would not 
subsidize a foreign power, without informing 
the bank of it! most im ortant state 
transactions abroad, to be communicated to 
the bank! Mr. M. moved for papers stas 
ting the amount of exchequer bills boughe 
by the bank. 

Mr. Manning said the bank never bought 
Ata premium. Jt was acurious charge of cri- 
minatity, that they raised the prices of the 
securities of the country. ‘The bank made 
10 profit on these articles. ‘The transaction 
vas of a private nature: into such the 

ouse would not enquire. 

Motion negatived without a division, 
House of Lords, Friday, April 26. 
Thanks to Lord Wellingzon. 

The Eart of Liverpool described the British 
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general as perfectly aware, from the first, of 
of the importance of preserving his army : 
of keeping the enemy on the frontiers of 
Portugal ; which he effected, from May to 
August 27; of the necessity of confirming 
the Portuguese levies in military habits: of 
ultimately defeating the purposes of the ene- 
my, with little loss. The French army he 
had to combat was not one of those hasty as- 
semblages which sometimes were thrown 
together by chance. France had taken seven 
months to prepare this force ; had brought her 
best officers from other arinies to command 
these chosen bands; and had committed 
the direction'of the whole to the most fa- 
voured general she could boast, to ‘‘ the 
spoiled child of Victary.” It was a great, 
an immense preparation under the ablest 
officers of France. Lord Wellington made no 
ostentatious display, he met the enemy on the 
frontiers; but was in the mean while fort- 
fying Lisbon : he met the enemy to advan- 
tage, and tried the Portuguese troops, who 
were found steady ; but his intentions were 
to defend Portugal at Lisbon. The enemy 
confirmed the opinion of the British general : 
they caine and viewed his works : they were 
satished. Lord W. could have beat the 
French army ; but it would have cost much 
British blood. He was ready to take advan- 
tage of every opportunity. On the 5th of 
March he was ready to follow the retreating 
enemy: he followed him ¢hirty days. He 
had now had his full share of contest with 
famous French marshals. He had beaten 
Junot, —Soult,—Victor, -— Jourdan,—- Masse» 
na! — His Lordship recollected an obser- 
vation made by a gentleman, now no more, 
of whom he could never speak without res- 
pect, from his admiration of his talents and 

is virtues, on the occasion of the victory in 
Egypt: —‘* I have no fear,” said he “ for 
the British troops, when opposed fairly to 
the enemy. Ali they want,” he added, (al- 
luding to a practice to which he was a little 
) is a clear stage and no favour!”’ 

e moved thanks, &c. to Lord Wellington 
res his ability, fortitude, and perseverance, 

cc. 

Earl Grey in the handsomest manner coin- 
cided in the motion. It was due to him- 
self toconfess that he had anticipated a dif- 
ferent termination of the campaign in Portu- 
gal. He had a much more pleasing duty to 
perform than to explain his reasons for his 
Opinion : that was, without hesitation, to qua- 
lify or retract them. The recollection of 
them only served to exalt in his mind the 
character of the commander, and of that 
skill and valour, which had overcome such 
difficulties. There was no mourning attached 
to this event’ the loss to the French was 20, 
or 26,000 men; to the British comparatively 
light. His Lordship adverted to the suffer- 
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ings of the Portuguese; to the mora/ effect 
this might have on other nations; this was 
a propitious interval tor further exertion ; 
but he cautioned the house to look forward 
with care :—enemies of greater powers would 
repeat the attack. He doubted whether we 
should ultimately suceced. He cordially ace 
quiesced in this vote of thanks; an honour 
proper to occasions of splendid merit, like the 
present. Motion carried nem. con, 

Lord Liverpool moved thanks also to Sir W. 
Beresford ; the generals, officers, &c.—also, 
that the House do highly approve of the bra- 
very and good conduct of the non-commissi- 
oned officers and privates belonging to the ar- 
mies, &c. Agreed, nem-diss. : 

House of Commons, April 26. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer com> 
menced his speecii by saying that public offi- 
cers were sometimes bound to submit propo- 
sitions painful to individuals, and to the coun- 
try. A time of war was peculiarly exposed 
to such distressing incidents. But a time of 
war furnished also the most gratifying oppor- 
tunities of discharging publie duties. Signa 
instances of valour or wisdom, naval or mili- 
tary afforded enviable opportunities to public 
officers. The instance now to be submitted 
to the House was eminently distinguished for 
talent and valour. Nothing in our history 
was more admirable than the campaign in 
Portugal. Other successes might be bril- 
liant ; but their brilliancy was obscured by 
losses. The victory of ‘Talavera, the victor 
of Barrosa, cost precious and gallant blood. 
The battle of Trafalgar was glorious, decisive, 
momentous; but there was a strong suspense 
in the nation, whether that triumph was a 
source of grief or of joy. ‘The loss of Nel- 
son, though not to be dwelt on by stern 
minds,—by the philosopher,—by the politi- 
cian, yet appealed to the first sentiment of 
the-heart, and it would be felt. The merit 
of this campaign must be left to the historian ; 
he alone could do it justice. Lord Welling- 
ton’s foresight was wiat distinguished him. 
He was facing his enemy on the banks of the 
Coa; but he was fortifying the banks of the 
Tagus. Before he knew the amount of the 
French force, he had his doubts; afterwards 
he had none [Mr. P. read several letters; 
among others that given in Vol. ix. p. 995.] 

It had been said, ministers should thank 
their stars for what bad happened, and hold 
theirtongues. ‘Thank our stars! ‘* I cannot,” 
said the Chancellor of the Exchequer, “ I 
cannot thank our stars; 1 cannot thank my 
God for a great interposition, and be silent. 
I must declare to the House, to the country, 
to the world, the strong feelings I have of 
the eminent services derived to us from the 
mercy of God through this brave man.— 
Our allies by his pradence have gained a 
year of time,—a year of discipline,—a sense 
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of national spirit. The enemy had seen their 
proclamations converted into disgrace: they 
might now learn that we have a British army ; 
generals who have outgeneralled the Frengh 
marshals ; soldiers who have beaten Frencn 
troops, wherever they met them. Other nations 
may imitate the example of Portugal, It cannot 
be thought that the time of this tyranny 
will not pass away. It cannot be conceived 
that this is the natural state of the world, or 
that it can last. It may be in the Councils 
of Providence, that the spot on. whictr the 
most unprovoked and open display of despe- 
rate tyranny was made, should be that mark- 
ed out for its punishment; and that the am- 
bition of France might find in the Peninsula 
its death-wound, if notits grave. He moved 
the thanks, &c. 

Mr. Canning applauded the wisdom and 
foresight of Lord Wellington,—the result 
was the fruit of two years combination of an 
understanding of the first order with military 
talents rarely equalled. The end was deserv- 
ing applause, the means were entitled to dis- 
tinction. His Lordship saw his plans gradu- 
ally ripening to maturity ; he disdained reply 
to those who indulged in daily invectives 
against him. ‘The result was his answer, 
He (Mr. C.) hoped the effect of this would 
be no sudden effort among the powers of Eu- 
rope: he heard such allusions with pain. 
He desired a longer abstinence from revenge ; 
ull France was more humbled, and their 
own powers more satisfactory ; no precipa- 
tion ; temperate, wise, sage, councils would 
ensure success, not only in the Peninsula but 
throughout Europe. 

Geveral Tarleton, Gen. Ferguson, Lord 
G. Grenville, Mr. Ponsonby, and others 
agreed in the praise due to Lord W. Ques- 
ton put ; carried nem-con. 

Thanks to the officers, &c.:—also to the 
privates. —Also to the Porfaguese army under 
Marshal Beresford. 


The House in Commitice of Supp/y. 


Mr. Long Pe the army extrdordinaries 
to make good the deficiency of last year; the 
excess this year was £627,000, deductions 


thought it was necessaty,—so did every body : 
—thus ended his-warning. ‘The extraordina- 
ries this year were about £600,000 more than 
last year. ‘This was to be expected, all things 
considered. No man regreited more than he 
did the expences of the country: but they 
were incurred ia a just cause, aud through 
unavoidable necessity. 

Vote passed. 

Tuesday, April 30. 

Conversation priacipally between Mr. 
Tierney, and the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer on the resolutions of Mr. Vansittart ; 
and the propriety of allowing further time for 
considering them. ‘I'ne aceuracy of their cals 
culations doubted. 

Wednesday, May 1. 
Sici/ian Subsidy. 

The House in a Committee of Supply. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer movéd 
for a Subsidy to Sicily of £400,000. 

Mr. Whitbread desired the house to be 
first satisfied of the purposes to which so 
large a sum of money was to be applied. 
We should consider the state of Sicily. 
less the oppressions under which that country 
laboured were removed, and the vices of the 
government corrected, that government could 
not stand. He took the opportunity to ex 
press his concurrence iu the vote of thanks to 
Lord Wellington : he even praised the imi- 
nisters for employing 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer regretted 
the strong terms used by Mr. W. in speaking 
of the Sicilian Government: they were cal- 
culated to disunite the government and people ; 
and to do hart to the common cause. In the 
name of Lord Wellington he begged leave to 
thank Mr. W. for his handsome expressions 
of approbation. 

Mr. Whitbread insisted that the time when 
money was voting, was the time to tell the 
Sicilian Government of its faults. 

Mr. W. Smith supported the statement of 
Mr. Whitbread ; as did also Sir T. Turton. 


Friday, May 3. 


to the amount of £5,833,000 were in fact 
lent from one service to another. He moved 
£0,270,098 : to defray the extras, from Dec. 
1809 to Dec. 1810. 

Mr. Fremantle warned the House on the 
prodigious expenditure on the army. Since 
the Spanish contest, our army cost us 24 mil- 
lions, per annum: the ordnance 4 millions 
more. We had 60,000 British troops in Por- 
tugal; and 40,000 Portuguese. He did not 
advise to withdraw the army, but he com- 
plained of the expense. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
the Hon. Gent, declared the expense to be 


Committee of Supply. 

Mr. Martin moved for £30,000 for roads 
and bridges in the Highlands of Scotland.— 
£7,100 for works near the Houses of Par- 
liament.—£6,000 for Royal Chapter House. 
—£25,000 for rebuilding public edifices at 
Trinidad, consumed by fire. 

Mr. Horner explained his ideas on Mr. 
Vansittart’s propositions preparatory to dise 
cussing the Bullton report. 

The Reeort was a subject 
of debute, May 6, 7, 8, 9:—from its im- 
portance, and the train of arguments used, 
we are induced to defer it, with design to 


gieat,—so did every body: but he also, 


present the whole of it together. 
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POLITICAL PERISCOPE. 
Panorama-Ofice, June 27, 1811. 


It is not quite so easy a task to eo a 
Periscope as some 
gine. It requires aceurate informiaoy on 
the condition vt various states; on the fine 
of politics they usually follow ; and on that 
which from various causes it may be expected 
they will adopt. Occasionally some States 
come forward more distinctly on the behold- 
er’s eye than at other times ; while some re- 
cede and little of authentic is knowa about 
them. 

Our worthy friend Buonaparte has felt the 
difficulty of composing a Pertscope, in the 
speech he .addressed a few days ago to his 
senate, of which the following is a copy. 


“«* Gentlemen Deputies of Departments to 
the Legislative Body— 

“‘ The peace concluded with the emperor 
of Austria has been since cemented by the 
happy alliance I have contracted ; the birth 
of the King of Rome has fulfilled my wishes, 
and satisfies my people with respect to the 
future. 

‘« The affairs of religion have been too 
often mixed with and sacrificed to the inte- 
rests of a state of the third order. If half 
Europe has separated from the Church of 
Rome, we may attribute it specially to the 
contradiction which has vever ceased to exist 
between the truths and principles ef religion 
which belong to the whole universe, and the 
pretensions and interests which regarded only 
a very small corner of Italy. I have putan 
end to this scandal for ever. I have united 
Rome to the Einpire—I have given palaces to 
the Popes at Rome and at Paris; if they have 
at heart the interests of religion, they will 
often sojourn in the centre of the atiairs of 
christianity. It was thus thatSt. Peter pre- 
ferred Rome te an abode even in the Holy 
Land. 

** Holland has been united to the empire ; 
she is but an emanation of it—without her 
the empire would not be complete. 

‘«The principles adopted by the English 
government, not to recognize the veutrality 
of any flag, have obliged me to possess myself 
of the mouths of the Ems, the Weser, and 
the Elbe, and have rendered an interior com- 
wbunication with the Baltic indispensable to 
me. It is not my territory that L wished to 
ancrease, but my maritime means. 

** America is making eflorts to cause the 
freedom of her flag to be recognized, I will 
second her, 

‘* T have nothing but praises to give to the 
sovereigns of the Confederation of the Rhine. 

“© The union of the Valais has been fore- 
seen ever since the Act of Mediation, and 
considered as necessary to conciliate the inte- 
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rests of Switzerland with the interests of 
France and Ltaly. 

“ The English bring all the passions into 
play. One time they suppose France to have 
all the designs that could alarm other powers, 
designs which she could have put in execution 
if they had entered into her policy. At ano- 
ther time they make an appeal to the pride of 
uations in order to excite their jealousy. 
They lay hold of all circumstances whicts 
arise out of the unexpected events of the 
tinves in which we live. It is war over every 
part of the Continent that can alone ensure 
their prosperity. [ wish for nothing that is 
not in the treaties 1 have concluded. I will 
never sacrifice the blood of my people to inte- 
rests that are not immediately the interests of 
my empire. I flatter myself that the peace 
of the Continent will not be disturbed. 

‘©The king of Spain is come to assist at 
this last solemnity. 1 have given him all 
that was necessary and proper to unite the 
interests and hearts of the different people of 
his provinces. Since 1809, the greater part 
of the strong places in Spain has been taken 
after memorable sieges. The insurgents have 
been beat ina great number of pitched bat- 
tles. England has felt that this war was ap- 
proaching its termination, and that intrigues 
and goid were no longer sufficient to nourish 
it. She found herself, therefore, obliged to 
change the nature of it, and from au auxilia- 
ry she is become a principal. Allshe has of 
troops of the line has been sent into the 
Peninsula. England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
are drained. English blood has at length 
flowed in torrents, in several actions glorious 
to the French arms. — This conflict against 
Carthage, which seemed as if it would be 
decided in fields of baule, on the ocean, or 
beyond the seas, will henceforth be decided 
in the plains of Spain! When England shal! 
be exhausted—wihen she shall at last have 
felt the evils which for twenty years she has 
with so mueh crueliy poured upon the Conti- 
nent—when half her families shall be in 
mourniag-—lhen shail A PEAL OF THUNDER 
put anend to the affairs of the Peninsula, 
the destinies of her armies, and avenge Eu- 
rope and Asia Ly finishing this second Punic 
ware 

«« Gentlemen Deputies of Departments to 
the Legislative Body— 

«<I have ordered my Minister to lay before 
you the accounts of 1809 and 1810, It is 
the object for which 1 have called you toge- 
ther. You will see in them the prosperous 
state of my finances. Though | have placed 
within three months 100 millions extraordi« 
nary at the disposal of my minister of War, 
to defray the expences of new armaments 
which then appeared necessary, 1 find myself 
in the fortunate situation of uot having any 
new taxes to impose my people, shall 
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not increase any tax ; I have no want of any 
augmentation in the imposts.” 

Now, observe, that although the auditors 
to whom this speech was addressed were 
bound on their allegiance to believe the 
speaker,— 

Quo venit expressly ut speechificaret, 
—yet there were Certain appearances necessa- 
ry to be preserved ; and certain semblances of 
truth to be maintained, while the real truth 
was to be concealed, or kept in the back 
ground. There are several ways of doing 
this: those chosen on the present occasion 
have been, 1. the en racourci, or half-sentence 
style ; which usually answers the purpose 
well enough—as for instance : ‘* the English 
government have rendered an interior com- 
munication with the Baltic indispensable to 
me "—blecause my fleet is so entively ruined 
that I cannot meet the Eng/tsh at sea; nor 
import naval storesin neutrals. * The Eng- 
lish appeal to the pride of nations in order to 
excite their jealousy"—as the nations though 
sujugated under my iron rule, yet retain a 
sense of remorse, shame, and indigmty. 
** All the English troops of the line have 
been sentinto the Penitsula,”"—that country 
treating all my boasting menaces of tnvasion 
with contempt. ** English blood has flowed 
10 torrents in several actions” — ¢he troops 
of that nation having fought with uncommon 
valour and desiructive effect: ** Since 1809 
the greater part of the strong places im Spain 
have been taken after memorable sieges” — 
which displayed the persevering bravery of 
the Spaniards ; and cost the lives of myriads 
of Frenchmen: ‘* the insurgents have been 
beat in a great number of pitched battles”— 
not being disheartened hy those they lost at 
Jirst ; and indeed they have a more effectual 
way of slaughtering Lvenchmen, by la petite 
Guerre. 

Another convenient mode is, affecting to 
prophesy, in terms so obscure, that no direct 
sense can be attached tothem. ‘ This con- 
flict against Carthage, which seemed as if it 
would be decided in fields of battle on the 
ocean, or beyond the seas, will henceforth 
be decided on the plains of Spain.” —This is 
unlikely ; for supposing the English armies in 
Spain were defeated, the dominion of the 
ocean will remain to be contested. ‘* When 
England shall be exhausted — a PEAL OF 
THUNDER shail put an end to the affairs of the 
Peninsula, and the destinies of the English 
armies.” But England will not be exhausted 
for many years to come: and who is this 
mortal that ensures his life to see that period ? 
The destinies of the English armies will not 
be put an end to, till after the English fleet 
is put anend to; and the English fleet will 
take a great many peals of thunder such as 
Buonaparte can discharge, before its destinies 
will depend ean his will and pleasure: the 
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lightning of this specch is too flashy to pro- 


duce any effect on the hearts of Britons :—in 
plain language he should have said—1. I will 
destroy the English armiesin Spain. 2. I will 
Wien destroy the English fleet on the ocean. 
3. J will then destroy the remaining hosts of 
that island in the island itself!—A hopeful 
undertaking !—We repeat a hopeful under- 
taking !—and of this opinion is his brother 
Lucien, who is in treaty for an extensive 
estate, in the neighbourhood of Worcester, 
on which his design is, to reside, in peace, 
till the ¢hunder of Napoleon awakes him from 
his repose : from his eternal repose, says the 
ciedevant President of the Council of Fives 
hundred. 

In the mean while the internal state of 
France itself is to be considered as to Public 
Opit.con—with which we may connect Reli- 
gions as tocommercial and financial powers ; 
and as to influence over its allies. 

As to Public Opinion, it is notorious that 
the disgraces of the French arms, and the 
slaughter of conscripts in Spain and Portugal 
is known in France ; and all the predictions of 
Talleyrand, before the mad scheme was acted 
upon, are now brought home to the convic- 
tion of every rational mind, by events. Will 
Napoleon, nevertheless, prolong the war, 
and support it?—we believe he will. Fierce 
are the efforts yet to be made. He hopes to 
recover somie at least of the gold he has lost : 
Vain hope for him ! whatever another gene- 
ration may behold. Public opinion is turning 
against the statesman-like abilities of the em- 
perorand king. He is the puppet of Fortune, 
say they, not the pro/égé of Wisdom. 


Sometime since, the formula of the excom- 
munication of Napoleon, was printed bat not 
published, at Rome. (Given entire in Pano- 
rama, Vol. VII. p. 1038). Itis asserted thata 
part, or the whole of this formula, was read by 
the Archbishop of Paris in the Cathedral ; 
and, in consequence, the Metropolitan was 
removed from his See. On this occasion, 
another Ecclesiastic was translated to this 
high dignity, but him the Pope has refused 
to confirm ; and, on account of this want of 
confirmation, the Prelates and other dignita- 
ries within the Metropolitan Sce have des 
clined canonical obedience to the new Arch- 
bishop. 

The sitting of so much of the French Na- 
tional Episcopacy, as is left, commenced 
June 17, at Dane, The procession moved 
from the Archbishop's Palace to Notre Dame ; 
where the religious services were performed, 
After the gospel lesson, the officiating sub- 
deacon carried the book round to the bishops 
to be kissed by each. At the second elevation 
during the High Mass, the Bishops gave each 
other mutually the kiss of peace.—A fier Mass, 
different prayers were recited, invoking the 
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illumination of the Holy Ghost, and these 


were ended by the Hymn, Veni Creator. 
The Cardinal Célébrant prayed successively 
for the Pope, the Emperor, and the Council. 
The Episcopal Secretaries of the Council thea 
approaching the Célébrant, saluted him, and 
likewise the fathers, who received from their 
hands the decrees, which were to be made 
— in this sitting. One of them (M. the 

ishop of Nantes) mounted the pulpit, and 
roclaimed in Latin the decree for opening 
of the Council. (Here follows the transla- 
tion :) ‘* Most illustrious and very reverend 
Seigneur—Most reverend Father, may it 
— you, for the honour and glory of the 

oly and undivided Trinity, the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost, for the increase of 
the exaliation of the faith of the Christian 
relfgion, for the peace and union of | the 
church, to decree and declare that the na- 
tional Council has commenced.” Then the 
Cardinal, the Célébrant, and President said, 
“« the decree has pleased the Fathers: in 
consequence, we declare that the National 
Council is tormed.” 

The Te Deum was then chanted, after 
which a new decree was inade public, on the 
manner of conducting themselves ff the 
Council—de modo vivendi in Concilio. The 
amuster-roll of the Fathers’ names was then 
called over, to which esch in’ his turn 
answered, Adsum—(Hcre Lam). The suf- 
frages having been collected in the usual 
form, the president proclaimed a decree on 
the Profession of Faith. All the members 
made the profession as individuals, and thus 
ended the first sitting. 

‘Though Cardinal Fesch performs a con- 
spicuous part in these ceremonies, yet it has 
been whispered to us that his sentiments are 
anges ecclesiastical to justify us in say- 
ing he will want a good deal of management, 
for his share. He knows that the consent 
and approbation of the Pope is necessary to 
give validity to all church determinations. 


We may now advert to the Commercial. 


state of France. We learn that this is ex- 
tremely distressed. The want of excellent 
workmen is complained of in all parts. 
Some time ago the official reports of the 
increased commerce of Britain were forced 
on Buonaparte’s perusal—we say forced—for 
he long refused to examine the subject ; and 
threw away the accounts from him; but at 
Jength he consented to read them over :... 
...in doing which he three times threw che 
book on the ground, each time exclaiming, 
eh! le f—— menteur ! — decency forbids 
our translating this gentleman-like expres- 
sion ;—but, what is most extraordinary for 
him, at least, he compleated the task, and 
even condescended to make extracts from 
them : he began to waver in his opinions :— 
this coutinued, till the Bullion Report arrived 
jn Paris; afier becoming acquainted with the 
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contents of that document, he re-assumed 
his former principles; and is now more obsti- 
nate than ever in his expectations of finally 
subjugating the British nation. ‘To the pre- 
valence of this sentiment in the mind of the 
Corsican, is owing much of that free and 
easy protection which at this moment is given 
in the ports of Fiance to any who brings 
buldion—from this country, especially ; his 
commodity ensures his welcome. We no- 
ticed some time back, that dwenty-seven 
shillings’ worth of goods were obtained trom 
the Dutch for one guinea in gold: we now 
learn that one guinea in gold will obtain in 
France thirty-six shi/lings’ worth of goods. 
What wander then, that the Jews,—as no- 
ticed in ovr report of the State of trade— 
should be intent on sending all the bullion 
they can procure to a market where it obtains 
so great a premium?—and this profit they 
can transfer to others of their nation on the 
Continent. But the questicn returns: what 
can be the state of trade in that country where 
the sellers are ready to part with the goods 
they deal in for an abatement so large as is 
implied in the difference between ¢hirty-six 
shillings and one guinea ? 

At several piaces which Napoleon has visit- 
ed during his late journey to Caen, &c. ad- 
dresses were presented to him from the 
municipalities, stating the suflerings of the 
people from the decline of agriculture, and 
the decay of commerce. 

The absence of King Louis at the baptism 
of the Roi de Rome could not but be noticed 
—where is he? if he be incarcerated, what 
hearts had his queen, and his brothers, if 
they could enjoy the pageantry of which th 
formed part, while the best of the family 
was pining in prison! 

The too extensive operations of the Em- 
peror and King in the North and in the 
South, are incompatible with each other: 
he has not power adequate to both: he’will 
we presume recede apparently from his de- 
mands on Russia, and exert his whole strength 
to rivet the manacles on Spain. A bloody 
battle has beeu fought in Spain at Albuera 
near Badajoz; the object of that action was 
the relief of Badajoz, now besieged by the 
British: the French failed; and retreated 
fifty miles; with a loss of full 10,000 
killed, wounded and prisoners. They are 
nevertheless collecting all the force they cap 
muster for another effort. They will fight 
we doubt not, with great vivacity; but we 
hope in vain. Badajoz we trust will be lost 
by them. ; 

‘The principal feature in this hattle was the 
harmony and emulation between the troops 
of the three nations; English, Spanish and 
Portuguese : each did its duty: the rest was 
as accident determined their share of the 
combat. 

That Portugal will be again attacked, is 
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the opinion of Lord Wellington. His Lord- 


ship previous to the irruption of Massena 
prepared a Proclamation in which he advised 
the people to secure their best effects from the 
ravages of the enemy: the Portuguese govern- 
ment dreaded the alarm which the publication 
of that document would occasion: it was 
therefore kept private. But his Lordship has 
renewed his warning voice; and we attach 
so much consequence to his foresight, as to 
transcribe the principal parts of it. 

«© Near four years have elapsed, since the 
tyrant of Europe invaded, with a powerfal 
army, the kingdom of Portugal ; that inva- 
sion had for its motives,—not personal de- 
fence,—not to avenge insults, or injuries, 
that the benevolent sovereign of this king- 
dom might have offered to him ;—not, lastly, 
for au ambitious desire of augmenting his po- 
litical power ; for the Portuguese government 
had, without resistance, condescended to 
comply with all demands of the tyrant ;— 
No, his object was an insatiable desire of- 
booty, and of disturbing the tranquillity, and 
of carrying off the riches of a nation, which 
enjoyed the sweets of peace for nearly half a 
ceniury. 

The same wishes occasioned, in the year 
1809, the invasion of the Northern Provinces 
of Portugal; and the inclination of pillage 
and theft occasioned that of the year 1810, 
which happily has been just now frustrated ; 
and the Marshal General appeals to the ex- 
perience of those who have witnessed. the 
three invasions, who may testify, whether, 
during those invasions, the conduct of the 
French army has been other than seizing, 
plundering, and perpetrating every kind of 
outrage that their barbarous and atrocious dis- 
sage could suggest to them; and whether, 
rom the general to the private, they were 
not delighted in the practice of such excesses. 

‘© Those countries that did submit thein- 
selvesto the tyranny, had nota better fate than 
those which resisted ; the inhabitants lost all 
their goods, their families were dishonoured, 


. their laws trampled upon, their religion ba- 


nished, and above all, they were deprived of 
that honour, that manly resistance to the 
Oppression, against which all the inhabitants 
of Portugal have given so singular and happy 
instances. 

«* The Marshal General, at the same time 
that he announces the result of the last inva- 
sion, thinks it to be his duty to remind the 
inhabitants of Portugal, that notwithstand- 
ing the danger which threatened them is re- 
moved, i has nol entirely disappeared. 

«* The nation must not slacken in their 
tease for a firm and decided resistance. 

ivery individual capable of taking arms must 
learn their use, and those who, on account 
of their age or sex, cannot take arms, must 
“have previously fixed on a spot, the most 
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concealed, and of the greatest security, to 
| retire to; adopting at the same time the ne- 
| cessary arrangements to shelter themselves in 
it whenever the dangerous moment ap- 
proaches. 

** The effects of value, which tempt the 
avarice of the tyrant and his satellites, and 
which are the object of their invasion, must 
be previously buried ; each individual conceal 
ing theirs, and not trusting the secret to the 
| weakness of tlrose who have no interest in 
| keeping it. 

«« They must take proper measures toconceal 
or destroy the provisions, which they cannot 
transport to places of security; as well as 
every thing which may contribute to facilitate 
the progress of the enemy ; because it is nos 
torious, that the enemy's troops seize upon 
every thing they find, and leave nothing to 
the lawful owner.” 

These hints will not be lost on our readers. 

As to the proportionate strength of the 
combatants on the peninsula, we haye seen 
the following estimate of their collective 
strength. But, in our opinion the French 
force is under-rated. Massena certainly led 
108,000 men against Portugal: he com- 
manded at least 87,000 while in Portugal : 
he brought out at least 45,000: how then 
should he now be reduced to 25,000? Sebas- 
uiani certainly commands more than 7,000: 
we incline to double this number. On the 
whole: we should suppose 40,000 men may 
safely be added to this estimate. As aboug 
650,000 French have entered Spain, what g 
loss does the existence of only {60,000 imply 

French Force. Effective. 
Marmont’s army, late Massena’s 25,000 
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Soult (at Seville) - - - - - 10,000 
Victor (now before Cadiz) - - 10,000 
Sebastiani - - = - - - = 7,000 
To these add Convalescents- - 5,000 
——— 57,000 
At Madrid, under Belliardand Dessoles 10,000 
-Northern Provinces, under Bessiers and 
Bonnet- - - - - = - = = = 15,000 
Under Suchet, Confines of Arragon and 
Catalonia - - - ~ = = = 7,000 
Gartison of Saragossa - - - = = = 5,000 
| Under d’Hilliers, in front of Figueras = 5,000 
Under Duhesme, at Barcelona - + + 5,000 
Under M‘Donald - - - = - = = 6,000 
| Garrisons of Gerona, Tortosa, Hostalrich, 
Pampeluna, Rosas, Ciudad Rodrigo, 
and Badajos - - - = = = = = 11,000 
Total - - - - = = 121,000 


Allied Force.—The Allied Troops, which, 
in the opposition we are contemplating, would 
be free to watch and counteract the designs 
, of the enemy, are now stationed and com- 
manded as follows: 

Lord Wellington’s British - - 35,000 

Gen. Graham's ditto, from Cadiz 7,000. 

Portuguese - = © = = 20,000 
G 4 
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Disposable under Lord Wellington ———_ 62,000 
To which may be added the Spaniards 

under General Blake - © - - 9,000 
Ditto, under General Castanos - 7,000 
Gen. Ballasteros - - - 4,000 
Gen. Freyze - - - = = += 11,000 
Under Albadia, in Gallicia ~ - 15,000 
Garrison of Cadiz - - - - = = 10,000 
Under Campo Verde, in Catalonia - 6,000 
Under Sarsfield - - - © 5,000 
Garrison of Tarragona- - - = «© 5,000 
Under Bassecourt, in Valencia - + 7,000 


Total (Independent of the guerillas) 141,000 

The shock of these combatants will be 
dreadful to humanity. We hope that victory 
will adhere to our countrymen : one tremen- 
dous battle lost by the French, infallibly re- 
lieves the whole of the South of Spain from 
their power. 

As to King Joseph, he has offended us 
beyond reconciliation. Did we not, as his 
dear friends, devoutly interested in his wel- 
fare, recommend him, some time ago, when- 
ever he abandoned his kingdom of Spain, to 
put up for the dignity of Dey of Alziers ? 
Did we not promise him.‘ our votes and in- 
terest” on his behalf? Instead of that, we 
learn, that all his attendauts are quitting 
Spain, or have quitted it: but they travel 
northward. Let him find another kingdom 
where he may, or can: since he will not 
follow our advice, let him follow his own 
sf :—We shall take no more trouble about 
him. 

Prussia, as forming part of the Continent, 
must obey the Continental Despot : but we 
guess that her finances are so completely shat- 
tered, as to render anv efforts on her part, de- 
manding expense, mere nullities. 

Denmark follows Russia in preparation, as 
is reported ; and we should suppose in sen- 
tment and action. Her islands may be safe 
for a time ; as to their permanent safety, we 
doubt it. 

Russia, it will be observed, is not men- 
tioned in Buonaparte’s speech to his Legisla- 
tive Body. It is thought that peace between 
this sovereign and che Turk will ensue; we 
know so little of the real state of affairs be- 
tween those powets, that we cannot form an 
opinion ; but, we fear that the flames of war 
are not yet extinguished. Russia certainly 
refuses to acquiesce fully in the despot’s Anti- 
Commercial Edicts. If this power should 
resolve to forego the benefits of commerce, 
Alexander has reason to tremble ; if she em- 
broils her affairs with the Corsican, he will 
endeavour to ruin her. Either way, whether 
by revolution, by non-reception of income, 
or by absolute expences, her difficulties are 
great. If be has obliged Buonaparte to ree 
cede from his claims—-and, as some have ree 


ported—to reinstate the Duke of Oldeuburgh 


in his estates, whence the French had expelled 
him, he may thank Spain for this seeming 
success; it is not his own power which has 
obtained it; and whenever the affairs of the 
Peninsula allow of it, Russia will find this 
grievance renewed, with augmented bitterness. 

Turkey holds back from making peace with 
Russia; being well aware that affairs still 
more important demand the attention of that 
airy in another quarter. We understand 

ut little of the motions of the Wahabees ; 
but, the danger of the Crescent from that 
band appears to us to be great. 

The situation of affairs between this coun- 
try and the United States of America, we 
had hoped was assuming a favourable ap- 
pearance: an unlucky rencontre between a 
44 gun frigate of the United States ; and an 
English sloop of war of 18 guns, has tended 
to embroil matters once more. The story 
is at present confused ; the dispatches of the 
British officer are not arrived; the affiir 
happened during night, and in consequence 
of mistaking the frigate for a Frenchman, as 
is supposed. We hope such an ertor, if such 
it was, will have no important consequences. 

At home, the most material events are 
those which occur in the Imperial Parliament. 
The Bullion Report has been discussed in the 
House of Commons with abilities very cre- 
ditable to the principals oa both sides. It has 
ended in differing from the opivion of the 
Committee. . In the House of Lords the at- 
tempt of Lord Sidmouth to amend the Toles 
ration Act, was crushed at once by an army 
of petitions against it. ‘The claims of the 
Catholics to the full privileges of the state, 
both houses have determined should remain 
in statu quo. The operative weavers of Glas- 
gow and Manchester have petitioned parlia- 
ment; but parliament cannot belp them : 
their numbers have been too extensively in- 
creased: we should have been glad had our 
advice prevailed, and various additional spe- 
culations been forborne. His majesty is in 
passable healih ; but the cares of state would 
endanger his convalescent state. The Prince 
Regent gives great satisfaction; but the 
croakers are looking oft for occupation, 
either from what has taken place ; or what 
has not taken place ; or what they expect will 
take place. We kaow noi how they should 
miss of their enjoyment. 

The authorities on which we state a PER- 
FECT CONTRAST to the character of the BRI- 
TISH REGENT, are such as satisfy us, though 
we are not at liberty to explain them. We 
say then that the Emperor and King is natrp 
by all who do not derive emolument from his 
treasury : that his PERSONAL MEANNESSES are 
so degrading, that a French Noble of former 
days would have been hooied at, had he prac- 
tised them ; and that the DISAPPEARANCE of 
his former confidents has struck a heart-chil- 
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ling terrorintoall those now in bisemployment, 
—\We have room for an instance or two 
only. His huntings in his forests are so eco- 
nomically conducted, that after he has taken 
his choice of game killed, for his own table, 
instead of allowing the game keepers and 
other officers their perquisites, as ‘he Kings of 
France were accustomed to do: he orders 
them to be sold in the markets of Paris, and 
the money is brought to account of the Forest. 
Also: we ask where is Fouché? He was 
ordered to Rome: was stopped at Grenoble, 
and hurried to dix ?—His secretary? was he 
shot at Vincennes, mm the ditch, and buried 
there, sub silentio ? 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, 
' BIRTHS. 

Of Sons.—The lady of F. C. Street, Esq ; 
Gower-street.—The lady of Hugh Smith, junior, 
Esq 3, Sloane-street.—The lady of Lieut-Gen, Sir 
George Nugent, in the Isle of Wight.—The lady 
of A, W. Robarts, Esq; New-Norfolk-street, 
Park-Lane.—The lady of Right. Hon, Lord Sin- 
clair, at Herdimanston. 

Of Daughters —The lady of William Agar, 
Esq; Hanger-hill—Mrs. W. P. Windus, of 
Finchley.—The lady of Wilbraham Egerton, Esy ; 
of Vatton-Park.—The lady of T. A. Curtis, Esq ; 
Wanstead, Essex. — Mrs. Overbeok, Finsbury- 
place.—The lady of Robert Hebden, Esq; Char- 
lotte-street —Mr. James Atkinson, Russell-square. 
—The lady of Henry Comyns Berkeley, Esq; 
Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields.—The lady of H. L, Smith, 
Esq; Greenwich. 

MARRIAGES. 

Rev. R. W. Ford, of Rissington Parva, Glou- 
cestershire, to Jemima, third daughter of George 
Rooke, formerly of Langham-hall, Essex.—Rev. 
T. J. Burgh, to Miss Hely Hutchinson, eldest 
daughter of the Hon, Francis Hely Hutchinson. 
-—William Hargood, Esq; Rear Admiral of the 
Blue, to Maria, third daughter of the late Tho- 
mas Somers Cocks, Esq.—The Rey. John Bul- 
lard, of Eaton, Hampshire, to Sophia, widow 
of the late Robert Muss, Esq; and daughter of 
John Weyland, Esq; of Woodeaton, Oxon.— 
Henry Simonds, Esq ; second son of W, B. Si- 
monds, Esq; Receiver-General for Berks, to 
Miss Goodman, daughter of John Goodman, 
Esq; of Oare, Wilts. — Samuel Firth, Esq; of 
Tooting, Surrey, to Miss Sadler, daughter of 
the late George Sadler, Esq; and ward of Jesse 
Russel, Esq; of Walthamstow, Essex,—Wil- 
liam, second son of George Ward, Esq; 
of Belle Vue, Isle of Wight, to Emi- 
ly, fifth daughter of H.C. Combe, Esq; M. P. 
—The Rev. A. H. Mathews, Fellow of Jesus 
College, Oxford, to Charlotte, second daughter 
of the late R. Marriott, Esq; of Badby, Nor- 
thamptonshire.—The Rev. W. Tyner, rector of 
Upmarden, and vicar of Compton, Sussex, to 
Miss Sarah Colson, of Croydon, Surrey.—John 
Dorset Bringhurst, Esq; of the King’s Dragoon 
Guards, Aid-de-Camp to Major General Fane, 
to Francis Maria, daughter of William Gore, 
Esq; and Lady Morrts Gore.—John Smith, Esq ; 
M. P. for Nottingham, to Miss Leigh, daughter 
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of Egerton Leigh, Esq; of High Leigh, and 
of Twemlow, Cheshire.—Henry Douglas, Esq; 
to Miss Crabtree, youngest daughter of Mr. Crab- 
tree, of Witton, Norfolk.—Rev. George Murray, 
to the Right Hon. Lady Saral: Maria Hay. —The 
Rev. William Bowerbank, of Mansfield, to Miss 
S. Carpendale, of Sheffield. Hanson Berney, 
Esq; eldest son of Sic John Berney, Bart. of 
the county of Norfolk, to Elizabeth-Ann, daugh- 
ter of Henry Tabourdin Esq; of Sydenham, 
Kent.—at Witham, Essex, Jonattan Bullock, 
jun. Esq; of Falkbourn-hall, to Margaret, eldest 
daughter of the Rev. Andrew Downes, of Wit- 
ham. —- Joseph Morris, Esq; of Ampthill, to 
Martha, daughter of John Pryor, Esq; of Bal- 
dock,—Af the Quakers’ Meeting House, Nor- 
wich, Jonathan Backhouse, Esq; of Darlington, 
Durham, to Miss Gurney, eldest daughter of 
Joseph Gurney, Esq 3 of the Grove House, La- 
kenham, — At St. George’s, Hanover - square, 
John Dalton, Esq; of Swaffham, Norfolk, to 
Charlotte only daughter of the late W. Heath, 
Esq.; of Stanstead-hall, Essex. — William Wil- 
kins, Esq; of New Cavendish-street, Portland. 
place, one of the Senior lellows of Caius College, 
to Alicia, eldest daughter of the late Matthew 
Murphy, Esq; of Ravensdale, county of Louth, 
—At Queen’s-square Chapel, Bath, (by the Rev. 
George Wilkins) Henry Wilkins, Esq; of Man- 
chester-street, London, to Sarab Anne, eldest 
daughter of E. Tooke, Esq ; of Burnet House, 
Somersetshire.—At Stamford, Charles Marshall, 
Esq; of the Inner Temple, to Miss Elizabeth 
Guest, of London.—Barrett March, Esq ; 6f Hen- 
ley-upon-Thames, to Mrs. Love, of Wargrave 
Lodgt.—G. Evans, jun. Esq; of St. Saviour’s, 
Southwark, to Sarah, second daughter of R, Pare 
meter, Esq; of Burgh Hall, Aylesham, Norfolk. 
—At Amport, Hants. J. Bishopp, Esq ; of Wey- 
hill, to Rachael, daughter of the late— Percy, 
Esq; of Amport.—At Widley, Hants, Cant. Cur- 
tis, R. N. to Miss Greetham, of East Cosham. 
—At Gibraltar, Capt. Allen, of his Majesty’s ship 
Franchise, to Miss Skinner, daughter of Colonet 
Skinner, Royal Engineers.—At Pinner, Middlesex, 
Wm. Midwinter, Esq; Cap‘ain in the Hon. the 
East-India Company’s service, or the Bengal es- 
tablishment, to Ann, youngest daughter of M. 
Thomas, of Piuner-Green.—At Twickenham, H. 
Bellairs, Esq; late of the 15th, or King's Hus- 
sars, to Dora, youngest daughter of the iate P. 
Mackenzie, Esq; of Twickenham.—The Rev. J. 
D. Churchill, Rector of Blickling, to Mrs. Chap- 
man, of Aylsham, Norfolk.—The Rev. J. Fel- 
lowes, M. A. youngest son of RK. Fellowes, Esq ; 
of Shotesham, Nortolk, to Sdsan, fourth daugh- 
ter of the Hon. T, Lyen, of Hetton- House, 
Durham.—Mr. John Moore, of Hitchin, to Miss 
Moore, of the same place.—The Rev. R. Meade, 
rector of Harsenden, Bucks, to Miss Soames, of 
Holloway, Islington,—At Cowley, near Oxford, 
the right hon, Viscount Killcarnie, son of the 
Earl of Cavan, to Miss Coppin, only daughter of 
J. P. Coppin, Esq ; of Cowley.—William Cecil 
Chambers, Esq; of Chesterfield-street, to Miss 
Mellish, eldest daughter of the Chatles 
lish, Esq; of Blyth, Notts,—At Taplow, Bucks, 
T. G. French, Esq; of Marino, in the county of 
Cork, to Charlotte, eldest daughter of Pascoe 
Grenfell, Esq; M. P. of Taplow-house.—Samuel 
Brent, jun. Esq; shipebuilder, of Rotherhithe, 
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to Anne, second daughter of Stephen Vertue, Esq; } college, Cambridge.—At Clifton, near Bath, after 


of Knoddishal!, Suffo!k.—James Orde, Esq ; lieut. 


a few days illness, of an inflammation on his 


col. 99th foot, to Margaret, eldest daughter of | lungs, the Rev. E. Harington, son of the late 
Wm. Beckford, Esq ; of Fonthill.—Peter Barker, | Sir E, Harington.—Rev. John Markham, rector 
Esq; of Burwell, to Miss Hammond, only | of Northill, in Bedfordshire.—Suddenly, aged 66, 


daughter of Waiter Hammond, Esy; of West 


Richard Nell, Esq; senior alderman of the bo- 


Row, Mildenhal!—At Bury, the Rev. C. A. | rough of Great Grimsby, and who had been seven 


Wheelwright, to Miss Anna Hubbard, second | times mayor of that corporation. 


daughter of G. Hubbard, Esq; of that town, and 
Riece to the Lord Bishop of Lincoln.—At St. 
George’s, Bloomsbury, Charles Raymond Barker, 


He dropped 
down in his house, and expired without speaking, 
—At her house at Ketton, near Stamford, aged 


78, the right hon, lady Jane Edwards, relict of 


Esq; son of John Raymond Barker, Esq; of | Gerard Edwards, Esq; sister to the late Earl of 


Fairford Park, in the county of Gloucester, to 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Nathaniel Barnar- 
diston, Esq ; of the Ryes Lodge, near Sudbury.— 
The Hon. and Rev. W..H. Dawnay, of Sessay, 
Yorkshire, to Lydia, only daughter of the late 
J. Heathcote, Esq ; of Connington Castle, Hunts. 
—By the Bishop of Norwich, Thomas Thurlow, 
; B. A. of St. John’s college, younger son 
of the late Bishop of Durham, and brother to 
Lord Thurlow, to Miss F. Lyon, third caughter 
of the late Hon. Thomas Lyon, younger son of 
Thomas, 8th Earl of Strathmore.—The Rev. John 
Brereton, Fellow of New College, Oxford, and 
Bead-master of Bedford school, to Miss Elizabeth 
Humphries, of Lansdown-crescent, Bath. 
DEATHS. 

At Edinburgh, Lord Visc. Melville; this noble- 
man, who was so much distinguished in the poli- 
tical world, was found dead in his bed in the morn- 
ing: he had arrived in that city for the purpose of 
attending the funeral of his late friend the Lord 
President of the Court of Session: his lordship is 
succeeded in his tide of Visc. Melville, in the 
county of Edinburgh, and Baron Dunira, in the 
county of Perth, by his only son, the rt. hon. Rob, 
Dundas, President of the Board of Controulwe 
On Monday morning, at his house, in Tenterden- 
street, after a lingering illness, aged 70, Henry 
Herbert, Earl of Carnarvon and Baron Porches- 
te:, of High Clere, in the county of Hants, Privy 
Counselfor, and LL.D. He is succeeded in title 
and estate by his eldest son, Henry George Lord 
Porchester, M. P, for Cricklade.—Lately, of a 
fever, at Coimbra, Portugal, the Hon. John | 
Wingfield, of the Ist battalion of the Coldstream 
regiment of foot guards.—At Yarmouth, aged 70, 
E. Mapes, Esq ; many years lieut-col. of the East 
Norfolk militia—In Wiltshire, in the 76th year 
of his age, Harry Blunt, Esq; late lieut-col. of 
the 4th, or King’s Own regiment: he was pre- 
sent at the siege of St. Phillips, Minorca, in 1756, 
and at the battle of Minden, in Germany, and 

also served in the American war, under General's 
Gage and Howe.—At Lewes, Mrs. Hoper, wife 
of John Hoper, Esq ; treasurer for the eastern 
division of the county of Sussex.—At Eriswell, 
near Mildenhall, aged 101, deservedly respected, 
James Fuller, one of the people called Quakers ; 
whose temperate way of living was blessed with 
freedom from pain till the close of his long pil- 
grimage ; he had children, grand children, great 
grand children, and great great grand children, to 
the number of 210.—The Rev. C. J. Wasey, 
rector of South Shobury, Essex, and of Ulcombe, 
Kent.—Aged 63, Mr. John Arnold, formerly an 
eminent jockey, and latterly keeper of the course, 
at Newmarket.—Ihe Rev. G. Jepson, vicar of 


Gainsborough, and mother to Colonel Noel, of 
Exton Park, Rutland.—At Brompton, Edward 
Stephen, Esq ; Captain in the Northampton mili- 
tia.—At Stratford, Essex, Mrs. Harcourt, relict of 
John Simon Harcourt, Esq; and niece to the 
Duchess of Chandos and Lord Henniker.—The 
Rev. H. Frederick Thistlethwayte, son of the late 
R. Thistlethwayte, Esq ; M.P. for Hampshire. 
At the Red Lion, Salford, aged 67, the celebrated 
Sieur Rea, a man whose fame as a conjurer has 
Jong been trumpeted from wake to wake, fair to 
fair, and race to race, throughout the united king- 
dom. He was, in his calling, esteemed an ho- 
nest man, and had no deception but that which 
belonged to his cups and balls.—At Thaxted, 
Essex, Robert Maitland, Esq.—At Thribergh, 
near Rotherham, in his 93d year, the Rev. Wm. 
Hedges, M. A. rector of that parish, and vicar of 
Adwick-le-Street, near Doncaster. He held the 
rectory of Thribergh (to which he was presented 
by the late hon. Ejizabeth Finch) more than 60 
years, He was formerly of Bene’t college, M.A. 
1757. 
= 

MILITARY PROMOTIONS. 

sTAFF, in 1811. 
Har-Office, June 4. 

His Royal Highness the Prince Regent has been 
pleased, in the name and on behalf of his Ma- 
jesty, to appoint 
Major - Generals — From Ferdinand Baron 
Dreschsel, to Sir Brent Spencer, K. B. Licu- 
tenant-Generals in the army. . 
Colonels—From Benjamin Fisher, of the Royal 
Engineers, to Samuci Hawker, aide-de-camp to 
the King, Major-Generais in the army. 
Lieutenant-Colonels—From Sir Chas. Imhoff, 
Knt. to Thomas Sidney Beckwith, of 95th foot, 
Culanels in the army. 
Majors—From John Campbell, half-pay 
68th foot, to John Stafford, of 63d foot, Licu- 
tenant-Colonels in the army, 
Brevet—Capt. Richard Armstrong, from the 
97th foot, to be Major in the army, he being ap- 
peinted to serve in Portugal, under the command 
of Lieutenant-General Sir William Carr Beres- 
ford, vice Brown, promoted. 
To be Lieutenant-Colonels in the army—Major 
D. L. Gilmour, of the 95th foot; Major J. R. 
Coghlan, of the 61st foot; Major A. Petrie, of 
the 79th foot ; Major W. Woodgate, of the 60th 
foot; Major G. H. B. Way, of the 29th foot; 
Major O. Macintosh, of the 85th foot; Major 
C. C. Patrickson, of the 43d foot; Major Guy G. 
C, L’Estrange, of the Zlst foot; Major R. Ar- 


Fulham, Middlesex, and late Fellow of King’s 
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To be Majors in the army—Capt. M. Macken- 
zie, of the 7st foot; Capt, A. Brown, of the 
79th foot; Capt. P. Crueber, of the Ist Light 
Dragoons of the King’s German Legion, with 
temporary rank ofly ; Capt, G. T. Napier, of the 
52d foot; Capt. G. Krauchenberg, of the Ist 
Light Dragoons of the King’s German Legion, 
with temporary rank only ; Capt. G. Scovell, of 
the 57th foot ; Capt. W. F. P. Napier, of the 43d 
foot; Capt. M. Shawe, of the 74th foot; Capt. 
J. Cameron, of the 95th feot; Capt. H. Bal- 
neavis, of the 27th foot; Capt. Hon. E. C, 
Cocks, of the 16th Light Dragoons ; Capt. S. R. 
Chapman, of the Royal Engineers. 


UNIVERSITY PROCEEDINGS AND 
PROMOTIONS. 
Oxford. 


May 9.—By an unanimous vote of convoca- 
tion, it was ordered that the sum of £300 be 
paid out of the university chest, in aid of the 
subscription now raising for the relief of the Bri- 
tish prisoners in France ; also £300 for the relief 
of the inhabitants of Poitugal. 

May 16.—The following gentlemen were ad- 
Mitted to degrees: B. D. Rev. Thomas Collins, 
of Magdalen-college.—M. 4. Rev. William Ellis, 
of Jesus-college; Rev. Thomas Clare, of St. 
John’s; Mr. Richard Yalden White, of Magda- 
Jen-hall; Mr. Henry James Parsons, of Magdalen- 
college, and Mr Edward Jodrell, of Trinity col- 
lege.—B A. John Yonge, Esq; of University- 
college; Mr. Frederick Ford, of Magdalen; Mr. 
Robert Hall, of Queen’s; Mr. Joseph Hurlock, 
of Wadham ; Mr. Edward Buckle, and Mr, Ed- 
ward Hawkins, of St. John’s college; and Mr. 
William Watkins, of New college; Mr. Edward 
Cardwell, of Brasenose-college, was elected fel- 
low of that society. 

May.22.—The following gentlemen were ad- 
mitted: B. D. Rev. George Grantham, of Mag- 
dalen-college.—B.C.L. Mr. Pomfret Williams, of 
Brasenose-college.—B. M. Mr. John Noble John- 
son, of Magdalen-hall.—M/. A. Rev. John Taylor 
of University-college,—B. A. Messrs. Septimus 
Perry, of Magdalen-hall; Thomas Christopher 
Glyn, of Christchurch ; Wythen Jones, of Brase- 
nose ; William Phelips, of Trinity ; Henry Moore, 
ef Queen’s; and Benjamin Richings, ot Lincoln 
college. 

May 25.—Rev. Samuel White, of St. Mary- 
hall, rector of Hampstead, Middlesex, and of 
Brightwell, Oxon, was admitted Bachelor and 
Dogtor in Divinity. 

Mr. Pomfret Williams, of Brasenose-college, 

At Twelve o’clock, in full convocation, the 
Aegree of Doctor.in Civil Law, by diploma, was 
conferred on his Serene Highness William Fre- 
derick George Louis, Hereditary Prince ot Orange. 

At the same time Victor Baron de Constant, 
Major in the Prussian service, and aide-de-camp 
to the Hereditary Prince of Orange, was admitted 
to the honorary degree of Doctor in Civil Law. 

Mr. William Richards, B. A. and Scholar of 
Jesus-college, was elected Fellow of that society. 

June 8.—The Chancellor’s prize compositions 


‘bave been adjudged as followi==The Latin essay, 


© De Styli Ciceroniani in diversa materie varies 
tate,” to Mr. Charles Bathurst, B. A. of Christe 
church. The English essay, ‘* Funeral ane 
Sepulchral Honours,” to Mr. Attfield, of Oriel- 
college.—Latin verse, ‘© Herculaneum,” to Mr 
Hughes, of Oriel-college.—Sir Roger Newdigate’s 
prize, in English verse, ‘* The Parthenon,” to 
Mr. Burdon, of Oriel-college. 

The last day of Easter Term, the following 
gentlemen were admitted to degrees :— 

M. A. Rev. Jesse Russel, of Worcester-cole 
‘oge; George Treweeke, Esq; of Trinity; Mr. 
Henry Alford, of Wadham; and Rev. John Pal- 
ford, of Brasenose-college.—.B8. A. Messrs. Ro- 
bert Swyer, of Oriel ; William Thomas Price, of , 
Wadham; George Winstanley, of Brasenose; 
William Thomas Philipps, of Magdalen ; Richard 
Miles Matthews, and Charles William Posthumus 
Belgrave, of Lincoln-college. 

The first day of Act term, the Masters of the 
Schools were nominated, viz. Rev. George Barnes, 
M.A. Fellow of Exeter; Rev. Charles Milman 
Hunt, M. A. Fellow of Corpus Christi ; and Rev. 
Walter Levett, M. A. Student of Christchurch, 

The following gentlemen were admitted to 
degrees :— 

M.A. James Ellice, Esq; of University-cole 
lege; Rev. James Barnard Davies, of Jesus; 
Rev. Henry Du Cane, of Oriel; Rev. Henry 
Reade Quartley, of Queen’s; Mr. John Mapyl- 
ton, and Mr.-Matthew Rolleston, of University 5 
Rev. Thomas Richard Spence, and Mr. Samuel 
Twyford, of Trinity; Rev. George Hough, of 
Pembroke ; Rev. Samuel Gamlen, and Rev. John 
Noble Shipton, of Balliol-college.—B. 4. Urias 
Tonkin, Esq ; of Exeter college ; Messrs. Charles 
Wertherell, and David Ruell, of St. Edmund-hall 5 
Richard Charles Fenton, John Owen, and William 
Anwyl! Roberts, of Jesus; Nathaniel Cole, of 
Exeter ; George Johnson, of Oriel ; Thomas Da~- 
vis, and Thomas Granger, of Wadham; George 
Jones Bevan, of Worcester; Henry Louis Wick- 
ham, Onesiphorus Tyndal, Hon. Robert Henley 
Eden, and Mr. John Thornes, of Christchurch 
James Baker, and William Parker, of New col- 
lege ; George Orgill Leman, of University ; John 
Bird, of Hertford; Henry Williams, of Trinity 5 
John Thirkill, and William Fawkener Chetwynd, 
of Brasenose ; Charles Badham, of Pembroke ; 
Robert Macfarlane, and Alexander Nicoll, of 
Balliol college. 

Mr. Abraham John Valpy, of Pembroke col- 
lege, is chosen Fellow of that society, on the 
Ossulston foundation, 

Cambridge. 

June 14.—The Vice Chancellor has appointed 
two congregations on Friday the 28th instant, for 
the usual degree of Master of Arts, as the follow- 
ing Saturday and Monday will be appropriated to 
the ceremony of the installation of the Chancel- 
lor, and the conferring honorary degrees. 

The following gentlemen were on Tuesday ad- 
mitted to the under-mentioned degrees :— 

Bachelors in Dwinity—Rev. Ralph Tatham, 
Fellow of St. John’s ; Rev. C, Child, of St. John’s 
college; Rev. Thomas Harwood, of Emmanuel 
college; Rev. Bewick Bridge, Fellow of Peter- 
house; Rey. George D'Oyly, I'ellow of Bene’e 
college, 
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Bachelor in Civil Law—Mr, Richard Cranmer, 
of Jesus college. 

Bachelors of Arts—Mr. M. D, Babington, of 
Trinity college; Mr. J. M. Poole, of St. John’s 

' college; Mr. E. C. Hawtrey, Fellow of King’s 
college. 

At an ordination held in Trinity college chapel, 
on Tuesday the 4th instant, by the Lord Bishop 
of Bristol, the following gentlemen were ordained: 

Priest—Rev. Mr. Fitzheshert, Bene’t college. 

Deacons—John Basset Campbell, George 
Webster, Edward Peacock, and Richard Ward, 
Fellows of Trinity college. 


Barkrupts and Certificates, between May 20, and June 90, 
1811, with the Atiornes, carefully extracted from tie 
London Gazette. 

BANKRUPTS, 


Allen, R. Bristo!, fruiterer. 4’t. Sweet and Co. Temple. 
Attwell, KR. Toddington, Bedford, baker, Att. Falcon, 


Temple. 

Ackland, H. Leadenhall-market, provision merchant. Ait, 
Annesley and Co. Tukenhouse Yard. 

Asling, C. Hind Court, Fleet Street, jeweller. Alt. At- 
kinson, Castle Street, Falcon Square. 

Atkinson, W. Three king Court, Lombard Street, hat 
—— Att. Corner and Co, St, Thomas’s Street, 
Borough. 

T. jun. Hotwe!!s, Gloucester, coachmaker. Aft. 
Frowd, Serie Street. 

Adams, B. and. P. Bucklershard, Southampton, ship- 
builder. Att, Hurd, Temple. 

Bouch, J. and $s. Tolson, Maryport, check-manufacturers, 
Ait. Pearson, Staple Inn. 

Brown, I. Steep, Southampton, fellmouger. Ait. Rhodes 
and Co. Clerkenwell. 

Bowkers, kK. Bedford, Lancashire, cotton-manufacturer, 
Att. Windle, John Street, Bedford Row, 

Boss, T. 1. Richards, and R, Jones, Liverpool, tailors. 
Att. Blackstock, Temple. 

Beck, T. Salford, Lancashire, brewer. E\lis, Chan- 
cery Lane. 

Bailey, T. Hackney, factor. it. Nind, Throgmorton 
Street. 

Bunson, J. Chard, Somerset, jobber. Att. Heelis, Staple 
1 


un. 
Beil, J. Spitalfields, soap-maker. Att, Evett and Co, 
Haydon Square, Miniories. 
{ Baker, W. York, confectioner. Att, Edge, Temple. 
| Bayley, D. Sedgely, Statfordshire, iron-mastcr. Att, 
and Strong and Co. Lincoln’s Inn. 
Brooks, J. Queen Street, Cheapside, wine-merchant. 
Att. Birkett, Bond Court, Walbrook. 
Brown, Jno. Prince’s Street, Cavendish Square, haber- 
dasher. Att. Briggs, Essex Street, Strand. 
Bowington, S, Vine Street, St. Martin’s Lane, victualler. 
Att. Turner, Kirby Street, Hatton Garden. 
i bresi, H. Sloane Square, Chelsea, carpenter. Ait. 
Druce, Billiter Square, 
j Bayes, ‘fT. St. Martin’s Lane, gold and silver laceman. 
tt. Woods, Mark Lane. 
Bennett, A. M. Devonshire Street, Queen Square, insur- 
ance broker. 4tt. Wadeson and Co. Austin Friars. 
Banks, I]. Canterbury Square, dealer. tt. Bennett, New 
ino. 
-Bomdillon, B. Walthamstow, Essex, insurance broker. 
Att. Wadeson and Co. Austin Friars. 
Be!!, G. Cross Lane, wine-merchant, Druce, Billiter 
Square. 
Chapman, T. East Retford, Nottingham. Att. Exley and 
Co, Furnival’s Inn. 
Cole, W. Lambeth, victualler. Sherwood, Canter- 
bury Square, Southwark. 
Cass, G. jun. Ware, Herts, oat-dealer. tt. Bond, Ware. 
Curtis, T. Beverley, York, tanve’. Ast, Hall and Co. 
Clay, T. G. Coventry, ribbon-manufacturer. Att, Alex- 
ander, Lincoln’s Inn. 
Croker, W. Radcliffe Highway, ironmonger. Att. Bart- 
lett, Lawrence Pountney Lane. 
Carter, J. Liverpool, merchant. ##, Windle, John 
Street, Bedford Row. 
€ross, J, Plymouth, butcher. Collett and Co, 
Chancery Lane. 
Cotching, T. Sauthcot, Buckingham, cow-dealer. Att. 
7 Howe'l, Bartlett’s Buildings. 
€ofson, A. jun. Malta, merchant. Barrow, Thread. 
needle Street. 
Cromack, A. Carleton House, Lancashire, corn-dealer. 
Att, Nettlefield, Norfolk Sticet, Strand, 
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Casey, S. Plaiston, gardener. Att. Glare and Co. St. 
Katherine's Cloisters. 

Cleeve, T. Lincoln, mercer. Att. Macdongall and Co, 
Lincoln’s-Inn. 

Creaser, E. Great Driffield, Yorkshire, chymist. Att, 
Sherwin, Great James’s Street, Bedford Row. 

Coates, J, Park Lane, Piccadilly, taylor. tt. Richard. 
son and Co. Bury Street, St. James's. 

Cooper, J. North Shields, ship-chandicr. ét. Hartley, 
New Bridge Street. 

Carter, J. and J. Rushby, Skinner Street, mangle-makers, 
Att. Sweet and Co. Temple. 

Clarke, H. Liverpool, merchant. dit. Cooper and Co, 
Southampton 

Colts, R. Burr Street, East Smithfield, lamp-merchant, 
Att. Recks, Wellciose square. 

Collins, J. M. Newton Abbott, Devonshire, malster. 
Luxmore, Red Lion Square. 

Coggen, J. G. Weymouth Strect, Newington, wire- 
worker. Att. Fry, Stockwell, Surrey. 

Duckworh, H. Liverpool, merchant. Att, Blackstock, 
Temple. 

Diestrichsen, F. Rathbone Place, draper. Aft. Lawiess 
and Co. 

Dolan, B. Strand, cheesemonger. Att, Windus and Co, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

Dockwra, T. Hackney, dealer. Att. Syddall, Aldersgate 
Street. 

Duckworth, J. Manchester, alehouse-keeper. Edge, 
Manchester. 

Dodd, G. Vauxhall Place, surveyor. Ait. Gregory, New. 
ington. 

Dunstan, T. Falmouth, linen-draper. Nind, ‘Throg- 
morton Street. 

Deykin, A. and J. High Holborn, accoutrement-makers. 
Att. Richardsons, New Inn. 

Dalgairns, P. Liverpool, merchant, 4. Hackett, Old 
Bethtam, New Broad Steet. 

Dyer, S. Newbury, Berks, malster. Att. Greenwell, 
Bentick Street, Cavendish Square. 

Ewart, J. Cross Lane, wine-merchant. tt. Druce, 
Rilliter Square. 

Earnshaw, M. Burnley, Lancashire, victnaller. Att. 
Woodsworth and Co. Staple Inn. 

Bames, W. Little Moorfields, stable “keeper, Att. 
ett, Wilson Street, Finsbury Square. 

Eure, H. and R. Richards, Queen Street, Finsbury, 
Au. Lowiless ana Co. St. Mudred’s Court, 

oultry. 

English, T. Mystone. Hull, ship-builder. it. Edmunds, 
Lincoln’s-Inn. 

Everitt, J. W. J. and 8. Guildford, Surrey, horse-dealers. 
Att. Lucas, Webber Street, Blackfriars Road. 

Evaus, R. Beech Street, Barbican, cheesemonger. Att. 
Windle, Jobn Street, Bedford Row. 

Edward, H. H. Woolwich, Carpenter. tt. Sherwood, 
Canterbury Square. 

Fox, J. Runcorn, Chester, grocer. tt, Sheppard and 
Co. Bedford Row. 

Fenton, R. jun. Hanley, Staffordshire, draper. Att. 
Neale and Co. New Inn. 

Ferriter. S. M. Fore Street, merchant. Att. Pasmore, 
Warnford Court, Throgmorton Street, 

Fell, J. and W, Bean, Nottingham, hosiers. Att. Kinder- 
ley and Co. Gray’s Inn Square, 

Flanagan, J. Hertford, baker. Att. Isaacson, Inner 
Temple Lane. 

Fartar, E. Halifax, Yorkshire, grocer. Att. Hodgson, 
Surrey 3treet, Strand. 

Forbes, J. Liverpool, merchant, Att. Shephard and Ca. 
Gray’s Inn. 

Ford, R. Worcester, milliner, ‘Ai. Welch, Nicholas 
Lane, Lombard Street. 

Greaves, J. jun. Copthall Court, insurance broker. Aft. 
Brunt and Co, Old Bethiem, , Broad Street. 

Goom, J. Bermondsay New Koad, Surrey, fellmonger. 
Att. Fowler, Clement’s Inn. 

Grimley, J. Ashted, Birmingham, die-sinker. 
Bleasdale and Co. New Inn. 

Goldston, M. J. Great Prescott Street, merchant. Att. 
Howard and Co. Jewry Street, Aldgate. 

Gerrard, J. G. Basinghall Street, merchant. Aft. Pitches 
and Co, Cannon Street. 

Gould, W. Chippenham, Wilts, innholder. 4¢/. Bloome 
and Co. Gray’s Inn. 

Goodwin, W. H. Liverpocl, timber-merchant. Att. 
Wright and Co. Temple. 

Gill, K. Birmingham, draper. tt. Longdill and Co. 
Gray's Inn. 

Graham, J. Carlisle, cabinet-maker. tt. Briggs, Essex 
Street, Strand. 

Glover, J, Liverpool, shoergaker. Att. Blackstock, Temple. 

Goodbody, 8. Horseferry Road, Westminster, coach- 
smith. tt. Fream, Great Queen Street. 

Garrett, J. Lenham, Kent, haberdasher, Aft, King, 
Castle Street, Holborn, 
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Hussey, B. Bristol, earthenware-desler, Att. Sweet and 
Co, Temple. 

Hall, G. Shoreditch, victualler. 4tf. Stratten and Co. 
Shoreditch. 

Hanson, B. Scotland Yard, wime-merchant. Ait. Beckett 
and Co. Broad Street, Golden Square. 

Hardman, J. Blackheath Hill, victualier. it. Hill, Rood 
Lane, Fenchureh Street. 

Hughes, R. Portpool, tallow-chandier. Jenkins and 
Co. New Inn. 

Hockin, J. Biddeford, Devon, spivit-merchant. 
Windus, Bartiett’s Buildings, Holborn, 


“Howell, J. Liverpool, merchant. ft, Blackstock, ‘Tein- 


Hartley, R, Langroyd, Lancaster, calico-manufacturer. 
Aft. Ellis, Chancery Lane. 

Hobman, W. and C. Deptford, cow-keepers. Att, Min- 
shall, Abingdon Street, Westminster, 

Hoppe, E. Church Street, Miniories, mathematical in- 
strument maker. Att, Searle, Fetter Lane. 

Hopkins, C. Gloucester, hatter, Att, Latkou, Wardrobe 
Place, Doctor's Coinmons. 

Hardenburgh, F. Monnt Street, Grosvernor Square, 
Statuary. Burridge, Hatton Garden. 

Hogg, J. Freeman’s Lane, Southwark, carpenter. Alt. 
Humphrey’s, Twkenhouse Yard. 

Huskiston, $. Swinton Street, Gray’s Inn Lane, chemist. 
Att. Stevenson, New Square, Lincoln’s-Inn Fields. 

Holland, S. Manchester, wine-merchant. é¢t. Willis and 
Co. Warnford Court. 

Hahn, J. C. Vine Street, America Square, merchant. 
Att. Bowsfield, Bouverie Street. 
Ingram, N. G. jun. Threadneedle Street, merchant. Att. 
Palmer and Co. Copthalt Court, Throgmorton Street. 
Jones, Hs 5S. Buenos Ayres, merchant. dt, Lang, Ame- 
rica Square, 

Jernegan, W. Swansea, architect. Att. Bleasdaic and Co. 
New Inn. 

Jackson, H. Red Lion Street, Holborn, Stationer. Ati. 
Clarkson, Essex Street, Strand. 

Jack, P, Covent Garden, victualicrs Att, Duncan, Hol- 
born Court, Gray’s Inn. . 

Jones, J, St. Helen, Worcester, glover. Att, Platt, Tem- 


E. Birmingham, liquor-merchant. #t. Bodfield, 
Hind Court, Fleet Street. 

Jolley, J. Vere Street, carcase butcher. Att. Brown, 
Duke Street, Westminster. 

Jarman, W. Walworth, upholsterer. dts, Brown, Pud- 
ding Lane, Thames Street. 

Joseph, 8. N. Bury Street, St. Mary Axe, merchant. Ave. 
Teasdaie, Threadneedle Street. 

Johnston, J. Liverpool, merchant. 4s. Windle, John 
Street, Bedford Row. 

Joseph, E. Bury Street, St. Mary Axe, merchant. dt, 
Teasdale, Merchant Taylor's Hall. 

Jackson, J. jun. Greenlaw- Walls, Durham, miller. Att, 
Scruton, Durham. 

Keeping, J. Burnham, Sussex, brewer. Att. Few and Co. 
Covent Garden. 

King, $. Clerkenwell Workhouse, dealer, 4ts. Pearce and 
Son, Swithin’s Lane, Cannon Street. 

Lake, G. Exeter, woollen draper. Alt, Brutton, New 
Miliman Street. 

Lines, H. Eydon, Northampton, grocer. Ast. Longdill 
and Co, Gray’s Inn. 

Lyon, J. Leadenhall Street, ship and insurance broker. 
Att. Burt and Co, Crutched Friars. 

Lapraik, G, Bishopsgate Street. ¢#, Nind, Throgmorton 
Street. 

Ludlow, W. A. Andover, wine-merchant. Att. Hayward, 
Gt. Ormond Street. 

Long, P. Mere, Chester, tanner. 4ét. Follins, Knuts- 
ford, Cheshire. 

Ludiow, W. and J. Bishop’s Cannings, Wilts, colourmen, 
Att. Hayward, Chancery Lane. 

Lee, W. Hythe, Kent, stationer, tf, North, Clement’s 

n 


Inn. 

Lewis, E. New Bond Street, haberdasher. 4/f. Magnall, 
Warwick Square. 

Mercer, T. Billinghurst, Sussex, brewer. Att, Sweet and 
Co. Temple. 

Meacher, E. L. Berkhamstead, brandy-merchant. 
Reardon and Co. Gracechurch Street. 

Meacher, J. Newport Pagnell, brewer, Att, Taylor, 
Southampton Buildings, 

Morris, J. Gracechurch Steet, cheesemonger. Aft. Bick, 
nell, Southampton Buildings. 

Moss, A. Stockport, plumber and glazier, 4st, Longdill 
and Co. Holborn Court, Gray’s Ina. 

Mason, W. Rainow, Chester, cotton-spinner. 4/t, Ellis, 
Chancery Lane. 

Millard, £. Dursley, Gloucester, inn-holder, it, Harvey, 
Lamb's-conduit Place. 

Murray, W. Pajlimall Court, taylor. Atte Richardson, 
New Inn. 
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Nuttall, J. Manchester, deater. Ellis, Chancery Lane 

Newport. W. jun. King’s Road, covch and harness maker. 
All. Wright, Hyde Street, Bloomsbury. 

Oldham, J. Rupert Street, painter and glazier, Aft. 
Johnson, Chariotte Street, Fitzroy Square. 

Overton, P. Windmill Street, Finsbury, victualler. Aft. 
Jones, Millman Place, Bedford Row. 

Pritchard, P. Eisemere, Salop, money-scrivener. Att. 
Lee, Wem. 

Park, T. Pickering, York, inn-keeper. Aft. Morton, 
Gray’s Inn Square. 

T. Liverpool, cutrier. Att. Biakelock and Ce. 
Temple, 

Parison, T. Stoke-upon Trent, potter. 4%. Willis and 
Co. Warnford Conrt. 

Petty, W. Manchester, builder, Att. Tarn, Warnford 
Court. 

Prettyman, W, Whitechapel, High Street, cooper. Att. 
Nay and Co. Mincing Lane. 

Page, J. W. Lawrenny, Pembroke, soap-boiler. Att. 
Hurd, Temple. 

Park, G. North Shields, anchor-smith, .4/#. Bell and Co. 
Bow Lane, Cheapside. 

Porter, me Birmingham, factor. Bolton and Co. 
Temple, 

Page, ‘TT. Newhaven, Sussex, grocer. tt. Palmer, 
Doughty Street. 

Parry, J. Quality Court, Chancery Lane, scrivener, tt. 
Duff, Thavies Inn. i 

Pull, J. Norwich, victualler, Att. Saggers, Great St. 
Helen’s. 

Pitt, H. Dadley, Worcester, inn-keeper. tt, Anstice 
and Co, ‘Tempie. 

Rowlandson, ‘I’. and J. Bates, Cheapside, merchants. Att. 
Nind, Throginorton Street, 

Ridgway, S$. Eccles, Lancaster, paint, ttt. Longdill 
and Co. Gray’s Inn. 

Ray, T. Upper Thames Street, stationer. it. Hall and 
Co. Salter’s Hall, Cannon Street. 

Robininson, T. and N. Lawrence, Liverpool, merchants. 
Att. Blackstock, Temple, 

Samuel, J. Tenderden, Kent, watchmaker, Att. Howard 
and Co. Jewry Street, Aldgate. 


Scott, G. Haughtun-le-spring, Durham, earthenware . 


manufacturer. tt. Scruton, Durham, 

Sparks, J. Buckingham Street, Straud, scrivener. Ait. 
Howard, St. Martin's Lane. 

Sartain, J. Horseferry Road, builder. Att. Minshull and 
Co. Abingdon Street. 

Smith, T, Oxford, Lnen-draper. tt. Townsend, Staple 


Inn. 

Stone, R. Clifton, Gloucester, dealer, it, Jacobs, 
Bristol. 

Swan, W, jun, Liverpool, merchant, At. Lowes and Co, 
‘Temple. 

S. Brighton, victualler, tt, Wilde and Co. 
Castle Street, Falcon Square. 

Storie, W. Warwick Street, Charing Cross, tailor. st. 
Taylor, Fore Street. 

Sommers, W. Frome Selwood, carrier. Att. James, Red 
Lion Square. 

Schofield, J. Rochdale, shopkeeper, tt. Welchon, 
Tokentiouse Yard. 

M. Bethnal Green, draper. Att. Coren, Lyon's 

nn, 

Smith, J. Bridgewater Square, lapidary. tt. Pittman 
Newman Street, Oxford Street. 

Shewen, B. Threadneedle Street, coffee-house keeper, 
Att. Allen, New Bridge Street. 

Smith, R. Hedon, Holderness, York, grocer. Att, Exley 
and Co. Furnival’s Inn. 

Stephens, J. fainers’ Hall Buildings, coal-merchants. 
Owen and Co. Bartlett’s Buildings, 

Trevitt, J. Little Bolton, Lancashire, cotton-manufacturer, 
Att. Windle, John Street, Bedford Row. 

W. W. Liverpool, merchant, Aés. Windle, John 
trect. 

Taylor, J. B. Doncaster, joiner. Att. Sykes and Co, New 


nn. 

Tracy, P. J. Pollards Row, Bethnal Green, narrow-weaver, 
Att, Swann, New Basinghall Street. 

Thomas, T. Curndy, Carmarthen, shopkeeper. it, 
Jenkins and Co. New Inn. 

Urquhart, W. Lloyd’s Coffee-house, merchant. ff, 
Dann and Co, Old Broad Street. 

Wilson, J. Sunderland, ship-owuer, tt. Hines, Bishop 
Wearmouth. 

Woodhead, J. Linthwaite, Yorkshire, woollen manufac- 
turer, Att. Battie, Chancery Lane. : 

Wright, J. Drury Lane, coach-spring maker. Taylor, 
Fore Street. 

Ward, W. C. Gloucester, money-scrivener. tt. James, 
Gray’s lon. 

Walier, J. Lower Tooting, Surrey, butcher. Att. Ore 
chard, Hatton Garden. 

Wilson, J, Leeds, merchant. A, Sykes and Co, New Inn. 
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Wall, S. Sali linen-draper. Ait. ole- 
Williams, D. Cardigin, shopkeeper. 4c. Vizard, Lin- 

Walker, Dadiow, Sal iller. tt. High 

A. » Salop, miller, Highmo: 
Bush Cannon Street. ighmore and 
ukinson, J. Appledore, Kent, miller, it. i 

Watson, W. D. Lawrence-pountn i 

ightman, W. Petticoat Lane, victualler. . 

‘est, W. M. Hammersmith, apoth Mitt, Fi 

» apothecary. Field and 
illacy. H. and C. Li 1, sail-makers, 

Co, Gray's Att. Shepherd 
Wallis, W. Chep , pkeeper. Att. Platt, Temple. 

Wynde, J. Leominster, merchant. 4¢t, Platt. Temple. 

Warrington, T. Burton-upon-Trent, victualler, Aft. 
Kinderley and Co. Gray’s Inn. 

Young, J. White Coppice, Lancashire, bleacher. Att, 
Caton and Co. Aldersgate Street. 

Foolow, Derbyshire, shopkeeper. tt, Hurd, 

emple. 

Yelloley, R. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, merchant. 
kinson and Co. Lane. 
CERTIFICATES, 

Ainscow, M. and KR, Clayton in le Woods, Lancaster 
cotton-manufacturers. , 

Allder, W. Seward Street, soda-manufacturer. 

Brainwhite, J. jun. Rockland, Novfoik, shopkeeper, 

Bowdery, G. Biackby Lane, Poplar, meiter, 

Bird, J. Manchester, cotton-merchant. 

Baker, S. Southwark, upholsterer, 

Bullen, T. High Street, Newington, Surrey, dealer. 

w and G. Bryson, King Street, Cheapside, 
i rapers. 

Bartlett, R. Kineton, Warwick, dealer. 

Ballman, M. Crief Mullen, Dorset, miller. 

Bolton, G. and J. Whitney, malsters, 

-Bailey, J. Chatham, rope-maker. 

Baiss, W. and J. Warminster, Wilts. coopers. 

Bartlett, W. Pl uth Dock, mason. 

Bentley, J. Smith House, Halifax, cotton card-maker. 

Bewan, J. Swansea, cooper. 

Boote, C. and J. Walker, Chester, bat-manufacturers. 

Bowden, W. Shepton Mallett, Somerset, dealer. 

Bromhead, W. Stamford, Lancashire, ironmonger. 

Brownhill, T. Leeds, silversmith. 

Bull, Banks, and Bryson, King Street, Cheapside, whole- 
sale linen-drapers. 

Burton, J. Liverpool, merchant. 

Caley, J. Liverpool, sail-maker. 

Carson, A. and W, Distell, Liverpool, merchants. 

Chamberlayne, T. and W. Williams, Cumberland Street, 
coachmakers. 

Chatterton, C. Newark upon Trent, linen-draper. 

Chatterton. W. Manchester, confectioner. 

Chettie, R. Blackman Street, oil and colourman, 

Clay, J. Hulk, merchant. 

Coley, D. John Street, Adelphi, druggist. 

Cook, W. Liverpool, merchant. 

Cookesley, R. Poo, timber-merchant, 

Cooper, J. Oxford Street, umbrella-maker. 

Cormack, H. Watling Street, under-writer, 

Cowley, G. Bristol, stationer. 

De Comte, E. Fetter Lane, jeweller. 

Denton, Burnham, Essex, seedsman. 

Desormeaux, L. Great Titchfield, apothecary, 

Dewar, R. C. Great Winchester Street, merchant, 

Dinsdale, J. Sculcoates, York, grocer. 

Dowding, T. Paternoster Row, warehouseman. 

Duckham, J, and RK. Lankester, Bread Street, warshouse- 


1 


men. 
Dumville, T. ©. Shelford, Bedford, draper. 
Edwards, J. Liverpool, merchant. 
Etty, S. Oxford, wine-merchant, 
Every, S. Liverpool, merchant. 
Favenc, P, Great Winchester Street, merchant. 
Flounders, J. and J, T. Morley, Huddersfield, linen- 
rapers. 
W. and T. Deares, Liverpool, merchants. 
Gibbon, R. jun, Monkwearmouth, Durham, coal.fitter, 
Gibson, T, Minfield, York, carpenter. 
Gooch, W. Bow-Common-Lane, Mile End, Old Town, 
bricklayer. 
Greenig, J. Crooked Lane, orange-merchant. 
Gresweil, T. Chester, rope-maker. 
Grigg, H. Plymouth Dock, tea-dealer. 
Harper, W. Manchester, cotton-merchant. 
Hay, J. andJ. Hil!, Borough, High Street, linen-drapers,* 
Hey, M. Cateaton Strset, warchouseman. 
Hemming, J. Liverpool, merchant. 
Hentoch, J. Holborn, haberdasher. 
Howell, PF. Liverpool, cutton-merchant. 
Hughes, T. and C, Seyecke, Bishopsgate Street. 


Hoppea, T. Manchester, liquor-merchant. 
Hunt, R. Bucklersbury, warehouseman. 
Hinton, W. Painswick, Gloucester, grocer. 
Judkins, T. Chester, linen-draper. 
Irwin, J. St. Mary Axe, merchant, 
Jones, 8. Plymouth, grocer, 
ongsdon, J. and P. and G. Willion, Ma 
Lane, London, merchants. 
Lee, T. Poland Street, coachmaxer. 
Longsden, J. Stockport, timber-merchant. 
Lacey, W. Nunney, Somerset, linen-draper, 
Leeming, T. Salford, Lancashire, timber-merchant, 
Lee, G. Sunming Hil, Berks. builder, 
insdats, G. P. Green Lettuce Lane, insurance- 
Moody,.C. Tidpit, Wilts. maister. 
Maloneck, J. M, Liverpoo!, merchant, 
Morner, R. Weibura, York, faimer. 
Mediey, G. Coliege Hill, warehouseman. 
M‘Cumiey, P. Liverpool, merchant. 
Maitby, R. Mortimer Street, money scrivener, 
Midwood, J. Huddersfield, York, mailster, 
Marsdon, J. Rochester, Kent, draper. 
Mears, H. Greenwich, tavern-keeper. 
Moody, J. New Sarum, tailor. 
Mason, 'l. Sheffield, corn-factor, 
M:Alester, P, Stratford-upon-Avon, hawker, 
Marshall, C. Ratcliff Square, mariner. 
Moore, J. St. John Square, brandy-merchant. 
Maggs, G. Bristol, linen-draper. 
Moorhouse, A. Stockport, Cheshire, flour-dealer 
Mayhew, R. Stulton, Suffolk, miller. 
Nicholson, G. Queen Street, Bloomsbury, dealer. 
North, J. Manchester, merchant. 
Orven, T. sen. Topshamp, Devon, shipwright. 
Palmer, T. Bristol, goldsmith, 
Parr, J, Manchester, merchant, 
Parry, D. Liverpool, merchant. 
Patterson, A. T. Liverpool, merchant, 
Peppiestone, W. Plymouth, grocer. 
Pettit, R. Colichill, merchant. 
Prestwidge, G.S. Southwark, brewer, 
Peck, J. Liverpool, merchant. 
Potter, J. Kensington, surgeon. 
Pursell, S. Milk Street, warehouseman. 
Quick, J. Tiverton, Devon. linen-draper. 
Rawlins, C. E. Bristol, whoiesale grocer. 
Rennards, R. and T. Huil, merchauts. 
Riley, H. Halifax, cotton-spinner. 
Rowney, R. Hatton Garden, wholesale perfumer. 
Robinson, J. and C. Liverpool, merchants. 
Romer, J. Rosamand Street, Clerkenwell, watch-emaker 
Rome, D. Liverpool, cabinet-maker, 
Rutledge, T. Reading, Berkshire, hatter, 
Russell, J. Altham Mills, Lancaster, miller. 
Ryde, J. and C. C. Bulley, Pope's Head Alley, brokers. 
Salter, W. Brixton, Surrey, merchant. 
Salter, T. Ottery St. Mary, Devonshire, carrier. 
Samson, A. Crutched Friars, merchant. 
Shull, S. Bristol, watchmaker. 
Sevecke, C. Bishopsgate Street, draper. 
Simmons, D. High Street, Borough, builder. 
Skelton, E. Great Grimsby, brandy-mercnant,. 
Smith, J. and J. Birmingham, linen-drapers. 
Southwood, T. Castle Street, Holborn, corn-dealer, 
Sorgeofry, A. W. Liverpool, merchant. 
Stott, R. Rochdale, 
Stapley, T. Tuubridge Wells, butcher. 
Swindells, G. Stockport, Cheshire, hatter. 
Tallomach, T. Petersham, Surrey, dairyman. 
Tarner, Walworth, builder. ‘ 
Teague, J. Wombridge, Shropshire, huckster. 
Topham, T- Manchester, merchant. 
Travers, R. and J. Esdale, jun, Queen Street, Cheapside, 
sugar-dealers. 
Walker, W. Lancaster, merchant. 
Watkins, J. New Bond Street, milliner. 
Watson, J. Fish Street Hill, merchant. 
Webber, M. and W. Ilchester, dealers. 
West, R. Liverpool, timber-dealer, 
Weston, J. Liverpool, merchant. 
Whateby, W. Lawrence Pountney Lane, merchant, 
White, A. Westmoreland Place, City Road, factor. 
Whitness, J. Arthur Street, Golden Square, victualier, 
Whittenbury, E. Bingley, Yorkshire, merchant, 
Williams, S. B. Austin Friars, merchant, 
Wilks, R. Cheapside, hatter. 
Wing, J. Stamford, victualler. 
Windsor, J. W.. Portsea, auctioneer. 
Wilson, W. Fenchurch Street, eis 
Wilkinson, G. Wapping, sail-maker. 
Wood, W. A. and cotton-merchant. 
Woodward, J. Birmingham. hardware-maae 
Worms, H. Wapping, upholder. 
Wright, Birming grocer. 


LEATHER.® 


WHEAT. 


FLOUR. 


BIS ADP. 


Prices Current, June 20th, 1611. 
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ithfield, per stone of 8b. to sink the offal. coats.* Sunderland. Newcastle. 
Mutton, Veal. Pork. Lamb. May 25 | 42s.0d. to 45s.6d, 435.64. 
21/6 O|7 016 618 0 
*: 1516 416 O|7 O|6 0 * Delivered at 12s. per chaldron advance. 
S Newgate and Leadenhall, by the carcase. 
2May 25/5 6/5 6|6 6|7 6 a [32 | 288 
815 815 6/6 816 6 og 
515 815 616 816 817 8 May 21 | 55 | 64 | 57 | 29,67 | 26 Cloudy 
St. James’s.* Whitechapel.* 22 | 57 | 69 | ,65 | 62 Clouly* 
Hay. Straw. ay. Straw. 23 | 66 | 67} 51 ,86 | 62 Cloudy 
2 7 | 681 57 385 | 42 Showesy 
May 25}6176|3 60| 7 00/3 00 25 | 61 | 71 | 60 | 20,00 | 50 Fair 
June 11/7100/3 80 7 5013 50 26 | 63 | 84 | 67 |30,00 | 76 Fair 
7 7 50/3 50 27 | 66 | 74 | 64 | 29,89 | 55 Fair 
1517 100)3 100] 7100)3 50 | 28 | 65 | 67 | 56| ,70| 48 Fair 
*: Butts, 50to 56lb. 23d. | Flat Ordinary — 18d. a 29 | 50 | 09 49 00 | 46 Fale. 
30 | 56) 69 59] ,93 | 70 Fair 
5 Dressing Hides 21 | Calf Skins, 30to 40lb. | & | 
31 | 60 | 66 | 57 360 | 39 Showery 
Crop Hides for cut.22 perdozen — 36 June 1 | 60 | 68 | 58 570 | 51 Fair 
4 Ditto, 50 to 70—42 | 2} 59 | 60} 56 350 0 Rain 
Tattow,* Eondon Average per stone of 8ibs. 3| 57, 66] 51 | ,90 | 46 Fair 
Qs. Od. Soap, yellow, 80s.; mottled,90s.; curd, | 4/58! 64] 54| 47 Fair 
94s. Candles, perdozen, 11s 6d; moulds, 12s.6d, | 5159/60) 55| 59 Pair 
6 | 62 67 | 54| 87 | 60 
May 25] 4,348 quarters. Average 89s. 4}d. 7|62 70| 56 398 | 66 Fair 
June 1} 5,685— — — — 86 8 | 66 | 78) 52 
= 9 | 62 | 69 | 53 30,01 | 46 Fair- 
151 — 86 0 | 10 | 60 ,04 | 56 Pair 
May 25 sacks. Average 78s.104d. 11} 59 66:1 56 29,92 | 48 Faic 
12 | 60 69 | 50 | | 65 Fair 
8] 8650 — — — —78 9 13 | 56 65 | 49 30,51 | 70 
15} 7,876 — — — — 78 10 14 | 58 68) 55 29,92 | 72 Faire 
15 | 62 74 | 58 | 69 Fair 
Peck Loaf. Half Peck. Quartern. lo | 61 72| 59! . 98 | 74 Faic 
€ May 25] 4s. 6d. os. 44. Is. 14d. 17; 60 69} 60 30,25 | 64 Fair - 
114 6 2 3 18 | 70| 61) 435 | 63 Fair 
a 814 8 2 4 1 2 19 | 62 74/59 | 84 Fair 
5], 4 8 - 4 1 2 20! 57 58/50 29,83 | 35 Cloudy 
* The highest price of the market. * With thunder in the evening. 
American pot-ash, percwt. 2 6 Oto O O O| Lead, white........ton 47 0 Vw 0 OO 
Ditto pearl........ 2 8 0 0 O O| Logwoodchips...... ton 16 00 17 0 90 
Barilla 2 0 O 210 Madder,Dutch crop cwt. 5 0 0 515 
Brandy, Coniac 011 9 O12 Mahogany......... G1 § 
Camphire, refined....lb. 0 5 6 0 O 0O}| Oil, Lucca, ..25 gal.jar 20 0 O 21 0 0 
Ditto unrefined . “owt. 15 0 0 20 0 0 Ditto spermaceti..tonli2 0 0 0 0 0 
Cochineal, garbled .. Ib. 111 0 117 O| Dittowhale ........ 4 6 
- Ditto, aaa 04 °0 060 Ditto Florence, 4 chest 3 10 0 410 0 
Coffee, fine........cwt, 3 1 0 3 5 Pitch, Stockholm,..cwte 1 0 008 
® _Dittoordinary........ 113 0 115 0} Raisins, bloom ....cwt. 4 0 0 7 09 
Cotton Wool, Surinam,lb. 0 1 6 1 8+ Rice; Carolina...:.... 1 £2 116 0 
=< Ditto Jamaica... 4 O 1 2{Rum, Jamaica....gal 0 5 O 073 
Ditto Smyrna.... 11 Ditto Leeward Island 0 4 2 04 586 
Ditto East-India..... 0 07 O Saltpetre, East-India,cwt. 3 16 6 0.0 0 
Currants, Zant CW 3 0 0 3.14 0, Silk, thrown, Italian.. lb. 1 9 3.5 0 
Elephants’ Teeth ...... 18 0-0 30 0 Silk, raw, Ditto.... 315 0 .2 5 0 
- Scrivellues 140 O 17 O O| Tallow, English,,..cwt. 2 4 0 00 0 
® Flax, Riga..........ton 76 0 © 78 O O| Ditto, Russia, white. 317 0 0 0 O 
Ditto Petersburgh .... 70 0 0 O 0 Ditto » ¥cllow.. “2 0 
= Galls, Turkey...... cwt. 7 5 0 7.15 0} Tar, Stockhulm....bar. 210 0 0 0 0 
© Geneva, Hollands --gal. 0 9 O O Q 6) Tinin blocks...... ewt. 811 0 001 
zw _ Ditto English........ O11 O 0 12 6) Tobacco, Maryl...... lb 0 0 4 0 018 
= Gum Arabic, Turkey,cwt, 8 O O 00 o| Ditto Virginia...... 0 0 4 0 0 0 
RK, Hemp, Riga........ton 76 0 O} Wax,Guinea...... cwt.1010 0 00 0 
Ditto Petersburgh .... 77. 0 0 81 © O| Whale-fins (Greenl.) ton. 38 0 0 39 0 O 
Hops ............bag 410 0 512 O | Wine, Red Port....pipel05 0 0 110 0 O 
Indigo, Caracca......lb. 0 9 6 0 12 6 | Ditto Lisbon ........ 96 0 Q 100 0 O 
Ditto East-India .... 0 3 9 011 6| DittoMadeira........ 90 0 O 120 0 0 
Tron, British bars, ..ton 16 0 0 © O O| Ditto Vidonia....... . 78 0 0. 80 0 O 
Ditto Swedish........ 25 0 0 0 0 o| Ditto Calcavella...... 96 @ 0 100 0 O 
Ditw 2210 0 0 0 Ditto Sherry...... butt. 88 0 0 100 0 0 
Lead in Pigs... 33 0 0 000 Ditto Mountain...... 75 0 0 80 0 0 
Ditto red 37 0 0 © 0 70 0 © 90 0 0 
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COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 

Amsterdam, 2 us. 28-4——Ditto at sight, 27-6 —— Rotterdam, 8-7——Hamburgh, 24-0——Altona, 24.6 
——Paris, 1 day’s date, 17-16——Ditto, 2 us. 18-O——Madrid, in paper, — ——Ditto, eff. — ——Cadiz, 
in paper — ——Cadiz, eff. 45-4——Bilboa, —-——Palermo, per oz. 125d.——Leghorn, 58-———Genoa, 54 
-—Venice, eff. 52——Naples, 42 ——Lisbon, 67}—-—Oporto, 673——Dublin, perc. 10; Cork, 108, 


» Honduras, &c 
Indies, out and home 
idon.— Windward and 


| 


» to Jamaica, and 


sto U.S. of America, Que- 


ips), ret. 5l.—Jamaica to U. S.o0 


gs Newfoundland 


5 


—East-Indies to Lor 


Leeward Island 


bec, Montreal, &c. 
At 20 gs. Southern Whale-fishery. 


return 6/.—To East- 
At2 


America. 
At 12 gs. ToMusquito shore 


(Brit. sh 


»&c. toNew- 


merica, (American 


To Madeira to U.S. of America. 


Gibraltar, Madeira, return 3/. 
t 8 gs. Newfoundland, Labradore, &c.—Ja- 


ps), return 21.—From Poole 
foundland, to U. S.of A 
ships). 
At 5 gs. 


At 6 
A 


gs. 
maica, or Leeward Islands.—Brazi! and So. 


America, return 4/. 
At 10 gs. Senegambia—~U., S. of America, 
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London Premiums of Insurance, June 20th, 1811. 
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» Newcastle, 
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» Weymouth, 
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to London, 


*sjosuod 
*yuag "dé 


» &c.—From Liverpool, 
ublin, Cork, or Waterford. 
» or Cape of Gaod Hope, 


Cork, Derry, Limerick, 


&c. 


i 


62k 


24/240 | Get 


“PIONpay | 
*yua,) 


62 
» Madras, or China. 


» Chester, &c. 
Ports of Scotland 


Dartmouth, and Plymouth. 


At 3 


27\240 | 623) 
To Yarmouth, Hull 


40 | 625 
2404, 62% 
404! 6 

3/240 


yurg 
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gs. Dublin, 


rpool 


13 
17 
18 


22/240 
23) — 


2 
Bristol, Chester 


Bristol, &c.to D 
—Bengal 
t 4 gs. St. Helena 


Live 
t 2 gs. 


—Dublin, Cork, 


May21/240 
At l3gs. 


1811 
A 


A 


ire- in June, 1811, 
ices Navigable Canal Property, Dock Stock, Fire-Office Shares, Ge, in June, 
Mr. Scott, 28, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, and Messrs. Risdon and 
Shorter’s Court, Throgmorton Street, London. 
Mersey, or Grand Trunk Canal, £1200, last — £45 pet 
irming dividend £21 clear, Half Year,—Staffor: 1 
Share clear, per Annum.—Birmingham, £1100, ex wick and Birmingham, £285, dividing £11.— 
i ividi Share clear, half-year, £790.—Warwick and Birmingham, 
Junction, £227. £224. Ex dividend of £3 half 
d £8.—Kennet and Avon, £40.—Wilts and Berks, £30.—Rochdale, £52. £54. Ex dividend SF om 
‘£83. £30,—Grand Western, £19 discount.—Peak Forest, £31. £80.—Grand £ 
discount—Worcester and Birmingham Old Shares, £38.—New Ditto, 10s. 
£1 dividend.—West-India Dock Stock, £165.—London Dock, £128. £127. £127. 
rcent, Premium.—Commercial Dock Old Shares, £159, with New Share, attached.—Globe, £ ie sa 
jum.—East-London Water-Works, £158.—Grand Junction Water-Works, £13 Premiums 


. Pre : 
Bridge, £14 discounty—-London Flour Company, £10, 10s,—Dovei-Street-Road, £9 discount 


dividing 
Ellesmere, 
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